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MISCELLANEA. 


An  Ejfay  upon  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Learning, 

WHoever  convcrfes  much 

among  the  old  Books, 
will  be  fomething  hard 
to  pleafe  among  the 
New 5  yet  thefe  rauft  have  their  Part 
too  in  the  Leifure  of  an  idle  Man.  and 
have  many  of  them,  their  Beauties 
as  well  as  their  Defaults.  Thofe  of 
Story,  or  Relations  of  Matter  of  Fad, 
have  a  Value  from  their  Subftance,  as 
much  as  from  their  Form,  and  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  Events,  is  feldom  without  En¬ 
tertainment  or  Inftru&ion.  how  indif¬ 
ferently  foever  the  Tale  is  told.  Other 
Sorts  of  Writings  have  little  of  Efteem, 
but  what  they  receive  from  the  Wit’ 
Learning,  or  Genius  of  the  Authors,  and 
are  feldom  met  with  of  any  Excellency,. 
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becaufe  they  do  but  trace  over  the 
Paths  that  have  been  beaten  by  the  An¬ 
cients,  or  Comment,  Critick  and  Flou- 
rifti  upon  them  5  and  are  at  beft  but 
Copies  after  thofe  Originals,  unlefs  up¬ 
on  Subjects  never  touched  by  them ;  fuch 

as  are  all  that  relate  £0  the  different 
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Conftitutions  of  Religions,  Laws,  or 
Governments  in  feveral  Countries,  with 
all  Matters  of  Controverfy  that  arife 
upon  them. 

T wo  Peices  that  have  lately  pleafed 
me  (  abftra&ed  from  any  of  thefe  Sub¬ 
jects  )  are,  one  in  EngHJl)  upon  the  An- 
tideluvian  World  5  and  another  in  French, 
upon  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  3  one  writ 
by  a  Divine,  and  the  other  by  a  Gentle¬ 
man  but  both  very  finely  in  their  fe~  ' 
veral  Kinds,  and  upon  their  feveral 
Subjefts,  which  would  have  made  very 
poor  work  in  common  Hands :  I  was 
fo  pleafed  with  the  laft  (  I  mean  the 
Fafhion  of  it,  rather  than  the  Matter, 
which  is  old  and  beaten  )  that  I  enquired 
for  what  elfe  I  could  of  the  fame  hand, 
till  I  met  with  a  final!  Piece  concern¬ 
ing  Poefy,  which  gave  me  the  fame  Ex¬ 
ception  ta  both  thefe  Authors,  whom 
I  (hould  otherwife  have  been  very  par¬ 
tial  to.  For  the  firft  could  not  end  his 
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Learned  Treatife  without  a  Panegy- 
rick  of  Modern  Learning  and  Know¬ 
ledge,  in  Comparifon  of  the  Ancient : 
And  the  other  falls  fo  grofly  into  the 
penfure  of  the  old  Poetry  and  Preference 
of  the  new,  that  I  could  not  read  en 
ther  of  thefe  Strains,  without  fome  In¬ 
dignation;,  which  no  Quality  among 
Men  is  fo  apt  to  raife  in  me  as  Suf¬ 
ficiency,  the  worft  Compofition  out  of 
the  Pride  and  Ignorance  of  Mankind, 
But  thefe  two,  being  not  the  only  Per- 
fons  of  the  Age  that  defend  thefe 
Opinions,  it  may  be  worth  examining, 
how  far  either  Reafon  or  Experience 
can  be  allowed  to  plead  or  determ  in  in 
their  Favour. 

The  Force  of  all  that  I  have  met 
with  upon  this  Subjeft,  either  in  Talk 
qr  Writing  is,  fir  ft,  as  to  Knowledge, 
that  we  muft  have  more  than  the  An¬ 
cients,  becaufe  we  have  the  Advantage 
both  of  theirs  and  our  own,  which  is 
commonly  illufrrated  by  the  Similitude, 
of  a  Dwarfs  ftanding  upon  a  Gyant’s 
(boulders,  and  feeing  more  or  farther 
than  he.  Next  as  to  Wit  or  Genius, 
that  Nature  being  (fill  the  fame,  thefe 
piuft  be  much  at  a  Rate  in  all  Ages, 
at  leaft  in  ttie  fame  Glimats,  as  the 

Growtlt 


Growth  and  Size  of  Plants  and  Ani¬ 
mals  commonly  are  5  And  if  both 
thefe  are  allowed,  they  think  the  caufe 
Is  gained,  Eut  I  cannot  tell  why  we 
fhouJd  conclude,  that  the  Ancient  Wri¬ 
ters  had  not  as  much  Advantage  from 
the  Knowledge  of  others,  that  were 
Ancient  to  them,  as  we  have  from 
thofe  that  are  Ancient  to  us.  The  In¬ 
vention  of  Printing,  has  not  perhaps, 
multiplied  Books,  but  only  the  Copies 
of  them}  and  if  we  believe  there  were 


Six  Hundred  Thou  band  in  the  Library 
of  Ptolomy ,  we  (hall  hardly  pretend  to 
equal  it  by  any  of  ours,  not  perhaps, 
by  all  put  together $  I  mean  fo  many 
Originals,  that  have  lived  any  Time, 
and  thereby  given  Teftimony  of  their 
having  been  thought  worth  preferving. 
For  the  Scribblers  are  infinite,  that  like 
Mufhrooms  or  Flies,  are  born  and  dye 
ill  fmall  circles  of  time  }  whereas  Books 
like  Proverbs,  receive  their  chief  Va¬ 
lue  from  the  Stamp  and  Efteem  of 
Ages  through  which  they  have  paf- 
fed.  Betides,  the  Account  of  this  Li¬ 
brary  at  Alexandria,  and  others  very 
Voluminous,  in  the  leffer  A ft  a  and  Rome , 
we  have  frequent  mention  of  Ancient 
Writers  in  many  of  thofe  Books  which 


we 
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we  now  Call  Ancient,  both  Phtlofe- 
'jphefs  and  Hiftorians.  *Tis  true,  that 
befides  what  we  have  in  Scripture  con¬ 
cerning  the  Original  and  Progrefs  of 
die  Jewijh  Nation  $  all  that  paffed  in 
the  reft  of  our  World  before  the  Tr&~ 
j/m  War,  is  either  funk  in  the  Depths 
of  Time,  wrapt  up  in  the  Myfteries  of 
Fables,  or  fo  maimed  by  the  Want 
of  Teftimonies  and  lofs  of  Authors, 
that  it  appears  to  us  in  too  obfcure  a 
Shade,  to  make  any  Judgement  upon 
it  F or  the  Fragments  of  Af arnthon  about 
the  Antiquities  of  Mgypty  the  Relations 
in  Juflm  concerning  the  Scythian  Em¬ 
pire,  and  many  others  in  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus ,  as  well  as  the  Records 
of  .China,  make  fuch  Excurfions  be¬ 
yond  the  Periods  of  Time  given  us  by 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  we  are  not 
ajlowed  to  reafon  upon  them.  And 
this  Difagreement  it  felf  after  fo  great 
a  Part  of  the  World  became  Chriftian, 
may  have  contributed  to  the  Lofs  of 
many  Ancient  Authors.  For  Solomon 
tells  us  even  in  his  Time,  of  Writing 
many  Books  there  was  no  End ;  and 
whoever  confidcrs  the  Subjeft  and  the 
Stile  of  Job,  which  by  many  is  thought 
more  ancient  than  Mofes  will  hardly 

think 
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think  it  was  written  in  ah  Age  or 
Country  that  wanted  either  Books  or 
Learning;  and  yet  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Ancients  then,  and  their  Wifdom  as  we 
do  now. 

But  if  any  fhould  fo  very  ralhly  and 
prefumptiouly  conclude.  That  there 
were  few  Books  before  thofe  we  have 

ft 

either  Extant  or  upon  Record;  yet 
that  cannot  argue  there  was  no  Know¬ 
ledge  or  Learning  before  thofe  Periods 
of  Time,  whereof  they  give  us  the  Ihoft 
Account.  Books  may  be  Helps  to  Learn¬ 
ing  and  Knowledge,  and  make  it  more 
common  and  difufed ;  but  I  doubt, 
whether  they  are  neceffary  ones  or  no, 
or  much  advance  any  other  Science* 
beyond  the  particular  Records  of  Acti¬ 
ons  or  Regifters  of  Time ;  and  thefe 
perhaps,  might  be  as  long  preferved 
without  them,  by  the  Care  and  Exadt* 
nefs  of  Tradition  in  the  long  Succef- 
fions  of  certain  Races  of  Men,  with 
whom  they  wereintrufted.  So  in  Mexico 
and  Pem,  before  the  leaftufe  or  Mention 
of  Letters,  there  was  remaining  among 
them,  the  Knowledge  of  what  had  palled 
in  thofe  mighty  Nations  and  Govern* 
ments  for  many  Ages;  Whereas  in  /re* 
land,  that  is  faid  to  have  flourilhed  in 
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Books  and  Learning  before  they  had 
muchProgrefs  in  Gaul  or  Brittany  $  there 
are  now  hardly  any  Traces  left  of  what 
pafled  there,  before  the  Conqueft  made 
of  that  Country  by  the  EngliJfj  in  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Second’s  Time-  A  ftrange  but 
plain  Demonftration,  how  Knowledge 
and  Ignorance,  as  well  as  Civility  and 
Barbarifm,  may  fucceed  each  other  in 
the  feveral  Countries  of  the  World, 
how  much  better  the  Records  of  Time 
may  be  kept  by  Tradition  in  one  Coun¬ 
try  than  Writing  in  another  $  and  how 
much  we  owe  to  thofe  Learned  Lan¬ 
guages  of  Greek  and  Latin,  without 
which,  for  ought  I  know,  the  World 
in  all  thefe  Weflern Parts,  would  hardly 
be  known  to  have  been  above  five  of 
fix  Hundred  Years  old,  nor  any  certainty 
remain  of  what  pafled  in  it  before  that 
Time. 

Tis  true,  in  the  Eajlern  Regions, 
there  feems  to  have  been  a  general  Cuft- 
om  of  the  Priefts  in  each  Country  5 
having  been  either  by  their  own  Choice^ 
or  by  Defign  of  the  Governments,  the 
perpetual  Confervers  of  Knowledge  and 
Story.  Only  in  China,  this  laft  was 
committed  particularly  to  certain  Offi¬ 
cers  of  State,  who  were  appointed  or 

con- 
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continued  upon  every  AccefUon  to  that 
Crown,  to  regifter  diftin&Iy  the  Times 
and  memorable  Events  of  each  Reign. 
In  JEthiopia,  JEgypt ,  Chaldea,  Per  ft  a,  Sy¬ 
ria,  Judea,  thefe  Cares  were  commit¬ 
ted  wholly  to  the  Priefts  who  were 
not  lefs  diligent  in  the  Regiftcrs  of 
Times  and  Actions,  than  in  the  Study 
and  fuccelfive  Propagation  thereby  ofall 
Natural  Science  and  Philofophy.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  was  managed  by  Letters,  of 
Tradition,  or  by  both  5  ’tis  ceftain  the 
Ancient  Colledges,  or  Societies  of  Priefts, 
were  mighty  Refervoirs  or  Lakes  of 
Knowledge,  into  which  fome  Streams 
entred  perhaps  every  Age,  from  the 
Obfervations  or  Inventions  of  any  great 
Spirits  or  tranfcendent  Genius’s,  that 
happened  to  rife  among  them :  And 
nothing  was  loft  out  of  thefe  Stores, 
ft  nee  the  Part  of  confer  ving  what  others 
have  gained,  either  in  Knowledge  or  Em^ 
pire,  is  as  common  and  eafy,  as  tire 
other  is  hard  and  rare  among  Men. 

In  thefe  Soils  were  planted  and  cul¬ 
tivated  thole  mighty  Growths  of  Ajh-o- 
nonn,  Aflrology,  Alagick,  Geometry,  Na¬ 
tural  Philofophy,  and  Ancient  Story. 
From  thefe  Sources,  Orpheus ,  Homer, 
I.  u'itrzus,  Pythagoras  Plato,  and  Others 
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of  the  Ancients,  are  acknowledged  to 
have  drawn  all  thofe  Depths  of  Know¬ 
ledge  or  Learning,  which  have  made 
them  fo  Renowned  in  all  fucceeding 
Ages,  1  make  a  Diftindfion  between 
thefe  Two,  taking  Knowledge  to  be 
properly  meant  of  things  that  are  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed  to  be  true  by  Confent 
of  thofe  that  firft  found  them  out,  or 
have  been  fince  inflrudted  in  them ; 
but  Learning  is  the  Knowledge  of  the 
different  and  contelfed  Opinions  of 
Men  in  former  Ages,  and  about  which 
they  have  perhaps  never  agreed  in  any  ? 
and  this  makes  lb  much  of  one,  and  fo 
little  of  the  other  in  the  World, 

Now  to  judge,  Whether  the  Anci¬ 
ents  or  Moderns,  can  be  probably 
thought  to  have  made  the  greatefl  Pro 
grefs  in  the  Search  and  Difcoveries  of 
the  vaft  Region  of  Truth  and  Nature  ; 
it  will  be  wrorth  inquiring ,  What 
Guides  have  been  ufed,  and  what  La¬ 
bours  im ploy'd  by  the  one  and  the 
other  in  thefe  Noble  Travels  and  Pur- 
fuits. 

The  Modern  Scholars  have  their  u- 
fual  Recourfe  to  the  Univerfities  of  their 
Countries ;  fome  lew  it  may  be  to  thofe 
of  their  Neighbours ;  and  this,  in  queft 

B  of 
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of  Books  rather  than  Men  for  their 
Guides,  though  thefe  are  living,  and 
thofe  in  Comparifon,  but  dead  Inflru- 
dtors;  which  like  a  Hand  with  an  In- 
fcription  ,  can  point  out  the  ftraight 
Way  upon  the  Road ,  but  can  neither 
tell  you  the  next  Turnings,  refolve 
your  Doubts,  or  anfwer  your  Quefti- 
ons,  like  a  Guide  that  has  traced  it 
over,  and  perhaps  knows  it  as  well  as 
his  Chamber.  And  who  are  thefe  dead 
Guides  we  feek  in  our  Journey  ?  They 
are  at  bed  but  fome  few  Authors 
that  remain  among  us,  of  a  great  ma- 
•  ny  that  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
from  the  Age  of  Hypocrates  to  that 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  which  reaches  not 
much  above  Six  Hundred  Years.  Before 
that  time  1  know  none,  befidesfome  Po¬ 
ets,  fome  Fables,  and  fome  few  Epi- 
flles ;  and  fince  that  time,  I  know  ve¬ 
ry  few  that  can  pretend  to  be  Authors, 
rather  than  Tranfcribers  or  Commenta¬ 
tors  of  the  Ancient  Learning :  Now 
to  confider  at  what  Sources  our  An¬ 
cients  drew  their  Water ,  and  with 
what  unwearied  Pains :  ’Tis  evident, 
Thales  and  Pythagoras  were  the  Two 
Founders  of  the  Grecian  Philofophy ; 
the  Firft,  gave  Beginning  to  the  Ionick 

•  Sed, 
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Se<3:,  and  the  other  to  the  Italick ;  oi it 
of  which,  all  the  others  celebrated  in 
Greece  or  Rome  were  derived  or  com- 
pofed :  Thales  was  the  Firft  of  the 
Sophi,  or  Wife  Men,  Famous  in  Greece , 
and  is  faid  to  have  learned  his  Aflro - 
» omy.  Geometry ,  Afirology ,  Theology ,  in 
his  Travels  from  his  Country  Miletus , 
to  AEgypt,  Phoenicia,  Crete,  and  Delphos : 
Pythagoras  was  the  Father  of  Philofo- 
phers,  and  of  the  Virtues,  having  in 
Modefty,  chofen  the  Name  of  a  Lover 
of  Wifdom  rather  than  of  Wife;  and 
having  firft  introduced  the  Names  of 
the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues,  and  given 
them  the  Place  and  Rank  they  have  - 
held  ever  fince  in  the  World :  Of  thefe 
Two  Mighty  Men  remain  no  Writings 
at  all,  for  thofe  Golden  Verfes,  that  go 
under  the  Name  of  Pythagoras  ,  are 
generally  reje&ed  as  fpurious,  like  ma¬ 
ny  other  Fragments  of  Sybils  or  Old 
Poets,  and  fome  intire  Poems  that  run 
with  Ancient  Names :  Nor  is  it  agreed, 
Whether  he  ever  left  any  thing  writ¬ 
ten  to  his  Scholars  or  Contemporaries ; 
or  whether  all  that  learn’t  of  him,  did 
it  not  by  the  Ear  and  Memory  ;  and 
all  that  remained  of  him,  for  fome  fuc- 
ceeding  Ages,  were  not  by  Tradition. 
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But  whether  thefe  ever  writ  or  no, 
they  were  the  Fountains,  out  of  which 
the  following  Greek  Philofophers  drew 
all  thofe  Streams  that  have  fince  water¬ 
ed  the  Studies  of  the  Learned  World, 
and  furnifhed  the  Voluminous  Writings 
of  <o  many  Sedls,  as  palled  afterwards 
under  the  common  Name  of  Philofo¬ 
phers. 

As  there  were  Guides  to  thofe  that 
we  call  Ancients,  fo  there  were  others 
that  were  Guides  to  them,  in  whofe 
Search  they  travelled  far  and  laboured 
long. 

There  is  nothing  more  agreed,  than, 
That  all  the  Learning  of  the  Greeks 
was  deduced  Originally  from  Egypt 
or  Phoenicia ;  but ,  Whether  theirs 
might  not  have  flourilhed  to  that  De¬ 
gree  it  did,  by  the  Commerce  of  the 
Ethiopians ,  Chaldmns ,  Arabians,  and 
Indians,  is  not  fo  evident,  (though  I 
am  very  apt  to  believe  it)  and  to 
molt  of  thefe  Regions  fome  of  the 
Grecians  travelled,  in  Search  of  thole 
Golden  Mines  of  Learning  and  Know¬ 
ledge  :  Not  fo  mention  the  Voyages 
of  Orpheus ,  Mufaws,  Lycurgus ,  Thales , 
Solon,  Democritus,  Herodotus,  Plato,  and 
that  vain  Sophi(ls  Apollonius ,  ("who 
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was  but  an  Ape  of  the  Ancient  Phi- 
lofophers)  I  fhall  only  trace,  thofe  of 
Pythagoras ,  who  feems,  of  all  others, 
to  have  gone  the  fartheft  upon  this  De- 
fign,  and  to  have  brought  home  the 
greateft  Treafures.  He  went  fiift  to 
Egypt ,  where  he  fpent  Two  and  T wenty 
Years  in  Study  and  Converfation,  among 
the  feveral  Colleges  of  Priefls,  in 
Memphis,  Thehes  and  Heliopolis,  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  all  their  feveral  Myfleries,  in 
order  to  gain  Admittance  and  Inftru- 
dtion,  in  the  Learning  and  Sciences  that 
were  there,  in  their  higheft  Afcendent. 
Twelve  Years  he  fpent  in  Babylon,  and 
in  the  Studies  and  Learning  of  the 
Priefls  or  Magi  of  the  Chaldeans,  Be» 

'  Tides  thefe  long  abodes,  in  thofe  Two 
Regions,  celebrated  for  Ancient  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  where  one  Author,  according 
to  their  Calculations,  fays.  He  gained 
the  Obfervations  of  innumerable  Ages, 
He  Travelled  likewife  upon  the  fame 
fcent,  into  /Ethiopia,  Arabia,  India,  to 
Crete,  to  Delphos ,  and  to  all  the  Oracles 
that  were  Renowned  in  any  of  thefe 
Regions. 

What  fort  of  Morals,  fome  of  thofe 
may.  have  been,  that  he  went  fo  far  • 
to  leek,  I  Ihali  only  endeavour  to  Trace 
out,  by  the  moft  ancient  Accounts,  that 
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are  given  of  the  Indian  Brachmans,  fince 
thofe  of  the  Learned  or  Sages  in  the 
other  Countries,  occur  more  frequent 
in  Story.  Thele,  were  all  of  one  Race 
or  Tribe,  t  hat  was  kept  chaft  from  any 
oilier  Mixture,  and  were  dedicated 
wholly  to  the  Service  of  the  Gods,  to 
the  Studies  of  Wifdom  and  Nature, 
and  to  the  Councel  of  their  Princes. 
There  was  not  only  particular  Care 
taken  of  their  Birth  and  Nurture,  but 
even  from  their  Conception.  For  when 
a  Woman  among  them,  was  known 
to  have  Conceived,  much  Thought  and 
Diligence  was  imployed  about  her  Diet 
and  Entertainments,  fo  far,  as  to  furnilh 
her  with  pleafant  Imaginations,  to  com" 
pole  her  Mind  and  her  Sleeps,  with 
the  bell  Temper,  during  the  Time  Ihe 
carried  her  Burthen.  This,  I  take  to 
be  a  Strain,  beyond  all  the  Grecian 
Wit,  or  the  Conflitutions  even  of  their 
imaginary  Law-givers,  who  began  their 
cares  of  Mankind,  only  after  their  Birth, 
and  none  before.  Thole  of  the  Brachi 
mans,  continued  in  the  fame  Degree  for 
their'  Education  and  Inilru&ion ,  in 
whichy  and  their  Studies,  and  Difci- 
phne  of  their  Colleges,  or  feparate 
rlbodes  in  Woods  and  Fields,  they  fpent 
^Thirty  feven  Years.  '  Their '  Learning 
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and  Inftitutions,  were  unwritten,  and 
only  traditional  among  themfelves,  by 
a  perpetual  Succefiion.  Their  Opini¬ 
ons  in  Natural  Philofophy,  were,  That 
the  World  was  round,  that  it  had  a 
Beginning,  and  would  have  an  End, 
but  reckoned  both  by  immenfe  Periods 
of  Time ;  That  the  Author  of  it,  was  a 
Spirit,  or  a  Mind,  that  pervaded  the 
whole  Univerfe ,  and  was  diddled 
through  all  the  Parts  of  it.  They 
held  the  Tranfmigration  of  Souls,  and 
fome  ufed  Dilcourfes  of  Infernal  Man- 
fions,  in  many  things  ,  like  thole  of 
Plato.  Their  Moral  Philofophy,  con¬ 
fided  chiefly  in  preventing  all  Difea- 
fes  or  Didempers  of  the  Body,  from 
which,  they  edeemed  the  perturbati¬ 
on  of  Mind,  in  a  great  meafure  to  a- 
rife.  Then,  in  compofmg  the  Mind, 
and  exempting  it  from  all  anxious 
Cares,  efteeming  the  troublelbme  and 
(ollicitous  Thoughts,  about  Pad  and 
Future  ,  to  be  like  fo  many  Dreams, 
and  no  more  to  be  regarded.  They  de- 
fpifed  both  life  and  death,  plealiire  and 
pain,  or  at  lead  thought  them  perfe&ly 
indifferent.  Their  Judice ,  was  exadfc 
and  exemplary,  their  Temperance  fo 
great,  that  they  lived  upon  Rice  or 

B  4  Herbs, 
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Herbs,  and  upon  nothing  that  had  fen- 
f\twe  Life.  If  they  fell  Tick,  they  count¬ 
ed  it  luch  a  Mark  of  intemperance, 
that  they  would  frequently  dye,  out  of 
Shame  and  Sullennefs,  but  many  lived 
a  Hundred  and  Fifty,  and  fome  Two 
Hundred  Years, 

i 

Their  Wifdom  was  fo  highly  efleem- 
ed,  that  fome  of  them  were  always 
imployed  to  follow  the  Courts  of  their 
Kings,  to  advife  them  upon  alt  Occa- 
fions ,  and  inflrud  them  in  Juflice 
and  Piety  ;  and  upon  this  Regard,  Ca~ 
l*nus ,  and  fome  others,  are  laid  to  have 
followed  the  Camp  of  Alexander ,  af¬ 
ter  his  Conqueft  of  one  of  their  Kings, 
The  Magical  Operations,  reported  of 
them,  are  fo  wonderful,  that  they  muff 
either  be  wholly  disbelieved,  or  will 
make  eafie  way,  for  the  Credit  of  all 
thofe,  that  we  fo  often  meet  with,  in 
the  latter  Relations  of  the  Indies.  A- 
hove  all  the  reft ,  their  Fortitude  was 
moft  admirable  in  their  Patience  and 
Endurance  of  all  Evils,  of  Pain,  and  of 
Death;  fome  (landing,  fitting,  lying, 
without  any  Motion,  whole  days  to¬ 
gether  in  the  fcorching  Sun  ;  others 
finding ;  whole  nights  upon  one  Leg, 
and  holding  up  a  heavy  Piece  of  Wood 
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or  Stone  in  both  hands,  without  ever 
moving,  (which  might  be  done,  upon 
fome  fort  of  Penances  ufual  among 
them.)  They  frequently  ended  their 
Lives,  by  their  own  Choice ,  and  not 
Neceffity,  and  molt  ufually  by  Fire; 
fome  upon  Sicknefs,  others  upon  MiS 
fortunes,  fome  upon  meer  fatiety  of 
Lile ;  fo  Calanus,  in  Alexanders,  time, 
burnt  himfelf  publickly ,  upon  grow¬ 
ing  old  and  infirm ;  Zormanochages ,  in 
the  time  of  Auguflus,  upon  his  conflant 
Health  and  Felicity,  and  to  prevent  his 
living  fo  long,  as  to  fall  into  Difeafes 
or  Misfortunes.  Thefe  were  the  Brach- 
wans  of  Indiay  by  the  mofi  Ancient 
Relations  remaining  of  them,  and 
which  compared  with  our  Modern, 
(  fince  Navigation  and  Trade  have  dis¬ 
covered  fo  much  of  thofe  vaft  Coun- 
tries)  make  it  eafie  to  conjedure,  that 
the  prefent  Bantams  have  derived  from 
them  many  of  their  Cuftoms  and  Opi¬ 
nions,  which  are  ftill  very  like  them, 
alter  the  courfe  of  Two  Thouland 
Years.  For  how  long,  Nations,  with¬ 
out  the  Changes,  introduced  by  Con- 
queff,  may  continue  in  the  fame  Cu- 
Homs,  Inftitutions,  and  Opinions,  will 
be  eafily  obferved,  in  the  Stories  of  the 

Peru- 
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Peruvians,  and  Mexicans ,  of  the  Chine - 
jes  arid  Scythians :  Tbefe  lail,  being 
defcribed  by  Herodotus ,  to  lodge  al¬ 
ways  in  Carts,  and  to  feed  commonly 
upon  the  Milk  of  Mares,  as  the 
tartars  are  reported  to  do  at  this  time, 
in  many  Parts  of  thofe  vail  Northern 
Regions, 

From  thefe  Famous  Indians ,  it  fee  ms 
to  me  moil  probable,  that  Pythagoras 
learned,  and  tranfported  into  Greece  and 
Italy,  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Natural 
and  Moral  Philofophy,  rather  than 
from  the  /Egyptians,  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed For  I  have  not  obferved, 
any  mention  of  the  Tranfmigration  of 
Souls,  held  among  the  Egyptians,  more 
ancient  than  the  time  of  Pythagoras : 
On  the  contrary,  Orpheus  is  faid  to 
have  brought  out  of  Egypt,  all  his 
Myilical  Theology,  with  the  Stories 
of  the  Stygian  Lake,  Charon,  the  Infer¬ 
nal  Judges,  which  were  wrought  up, 
by  the  fucceeding  Poets  (with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Cretan  Tales ,  or  Traditi¬ 
ons  )  into  that  part  of  the  Pagan  Re¬ 
ligion,  fo  long  oblerved  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Now  ’tis  obvious,  that 
this  was  in  all  parts  very  different 
from  the  Pythagorean  Opinion  of  .Trans¬ 
migration, 
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migration,  which,  though  it  was  pre- 
ferved  long,  among  fome  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Philofophers,  yet  never  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  vulgar  Belief  of  Greece  or 
Italy. 

Nor  does  it  feem  unlikely,  that  the 
Egyptians  themfelves  might  have 
drawn  much  of  their  Learning  from 
the  Indians,  for  they  are  obferved,  in 
fome  Authors,  to  have  done  it  from 
the  ^Ethiopians ;  and  Chronologers,  I 
think,  agree,  that  thefe  were  a  Colo¬ 
ny,  that  came  anciently  from  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Indus,  and  planted  themfelves  up¬ 
on  that  Part  of  Africa,  which  from 
their  Name,  was  afterward  called 
/Ethiopia,  and  in  probability,  brought 
their  Learning  and  their  Guftoms  with  V 
them.  The  Phoenicians  are  likewife 
fa  id  to  have  been  anciently  a  Colo¬ 
ny  that  came  from  the  Red  Sea ,  and 
planted  themfelves  upon  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean ,  and  from  thence  fpread  fo  far 
the  Fame  of  their  Learning,  and  their 
Navigations. 

To  ftrengthen  this  Canje&ure,  of 
much  Learning  being  derived  from 
fuch  remote  and  ancient  Fountains  as 
the  Indies ,  and  perhaps  China  ;  it  may 
be  aflerted  with  great  Evidence,  that 

though 
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though  we  know  little  of  the  Anti¬ 
quities  of  India ,  beyond  Alexanders 
time ;  yet  thofe  of  China  are  the 
oldeft  that  any  where  pretend  to  any 
fair  Records;  For  thefe  are  agreed, 
by  the  Miffionary  Jefuits,  to  extend 
fo  far  above  Four  Thoufand  Years; 
and  with  fuch  Appearance  of  clear  and 
undeniable  Teftimonies,  that  thole  Re¬ 
ligious  Men  themfelves,  rather  than 
queftion  their  Truth,  by  finding  them 
contrary  to  the  vulgar  Chronology 
of  the  Scripture,  are  content  to  have 
recourfe  to  that  of  the  Septuagint$ 
and  thereby,  to  falve  the  Appearan¬ 
ces,  in  thole  Records  of  the  Chinefes. 
Now  though  we  have  been  deprived 
the  knowledge  of  what  Courfe  Learn¬ 
ing  may  have  held,  and  to  what  heights 
it  may  have  foared,  in  that  vafl  Regi¬ 
on,  and  during  fo  great  Antiquity  of 
time,  by  reafon  of  the  Savage  Ambiti¬ 
on  of  one  of  their  Kings,  who  defirous 
to  begin  the  Period  of  Hiftory,  from 
his  own  Reign,  ordered  all  Books  to  be 
burnt,  except  thofe  of  Phyfick  and  A- 
griculture ;  fo  that,  what  we  have  re¬ 
maining  befides,  of  that  wife  and  an¬ 
cient  Nation,  is  but  what  was  either 
by  Chance,  or  by  private  Induftry,  ref- 
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cued  cut  of  that  publick  Calamity 
(among  which,  were  a  Copy  of  the 
Records  and  Succeffions  of  the  CrownJ ; 
yet  it  is  obfervable  and  agreed,  that 
as  the  Opinions  of  the  Learned  among 
them  are  at  prefent,  fo  they  were  an~ 
ciently  divided  into  Two  Sedfs,  where¬ 
of  one  held  the  Tranfmigration  of 
Souls,  and  the  other  the  Eternity  of 
Matter  ,  comparing  the  World  to  a 
great  Mals  of  Metal,  out  of  which 
lome  Parts  are  continually  made  at p 
into  a  Thou  fa  nd  various  Figures,  and 
after  certain  Periods,  Melted  dowm  a- 
gain  into  the  fame  Mals.  That  there 
were  many  Volumes,  written  of  old 
in  Natural  Philofophy  among  them : 
That  near  the  Age  of  Socrates,  lived 
their  Great  and  Renowned  Confutius, 
who  began  the  fame  Defign,  of  reclaim¬ 
ing  Men  from  the  ufelefs  and  end- 
lefs  Speculations  of  Nature,  to  thole 
of  Morality.  But  with  this  Difference, 
that  the  Bent  of  the  Grecian  feemed 
to  be  chiefly  upon  the  Happinefs  of 
private  Men  or  Families,  but  that 
of  the  Chinefe ,  upon  the  good  Tempe¬ 
rament  and  Felicity  of  fuch  Kingdoms 
or  Governments  as  that  was ,  and  is 
known  to  have  continued  for  fevera! 

Thoufands 
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Thoufands  of  Years ;  and  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  called,  a  Government  of  Learned 
Men,  fince  no  other  are  admitted  into 
Charges  of  the  State. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  much  incli¬ 
ned  to  believe,  that  in  thefe  Remote 
Regions,  not  only  Pythagoras  learn’d 
the  firft  Principles,  both  of  his  Natural 
and  Moral  Philofophy  j  but  that  thofe 
of  Democritus  ( who  Travelled  into 
sdEgypt,  Chaldea ,  and  India,  and  whofe 
Doctrines  were  after  improved  by  Epi¬ 
curus)  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  fame  Fountains,  and  that  long 
before  them  both,  Lycurgus ,  who  like- 
wife  Travelled  into  India,  brought  from 
thence  alio,  the  chief  Principles  of  his 
Laws  and  Politicks,  fo  much  Renowned 
in  the  World. 

For  whoever  obferves  the  Account 
already  given  of  the  Ancient  Indian t 
and  Chinefe  Learning  and  Opinions, 
will  eafily  find  among  them  the  Seeds 
of  all  thele  Grecian  Produ&ions  and 
Inftitutions :  As  the  Tranfmigration 
of  Souls,  and  the  four  Cardinal  Vir¬ 
tues.  The  long  Silence  injoined  his 
Scholars,  and  Propagation  of  their  Do- 
brines  by  Tradition,  rather  than  Let¬ 
ters,  and  Ablhnence  from  all  Meats, 
.  ‘  that 
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that  had  Animal  Life,  introduced  by 
Pythagoras.  The  Eternity  of  Matter, 
with  perpetual  Changes  of  Form,  the 
Indolence  of  Body,  and  Tranquility  of 
Mind,  by  Epicurus.  And  among  thofe 
of  Lycurgus ;  the  care  of  Education 
from  the  Birth  of  Children,  the  Aujlere 
Temperance  of  Diet,  the  patient  endu¬ 
rance  of  Toil  and  Pain,  the  negledt  or 
contempt  of  Life,  the  ufe  of  Gold  and 
Silver  only  in  their  Temples,  the  Defence 
of  Commerce  with  Strangers,  and  fe- 
veral  others,  by  him  eftabJifhed  among 
the  Spartans ,  feem  all  to  be  wholly  In¬ 
dian  ,  and  different  from  any  Race 
or  Vein  of  Thought  and  Imagination, 
that  have  ever  appeared  in  Greece ,  either 
in  that  Age  or  any  fince. 

It  may  look  like  a  Paradox,  to  de- 
!  duce  Learning  from  Regions  account¬ 
ed  commonly  (o  barbarous  and  rude. 
And  ”tis  true,  the  generality  of  People 
were  always  fo,  in  thofe  Eajiern  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  their  Lives  w  holly  turned  to 

or* 

1  Agriculture ,  to  Mechanicks ,  or  to 
Trades  :  But  this  does  riot  hinder 
particular  Races  or  Succeffions  of  Men, 
( the  defign  of  whofe  Thought  and  Time, 
was  turned  wholly  to  Learning  and 
Knowledge)  from  having  been  what 
|  -  they 
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they  are  reprefented,  and  what  they 
defer ve  to  be  efteemed  ;  fmce  among 
the  Gauls,  the  Goths,  and  the  Peruvians 
themfelves,  there  have  been  fuch  Ra¬ 
ces  of  Men  under  the  Names  of  Druids , 
Bards,  Amautas,  Runers,  and  other  bar¬ 
barous  Appellations. 

Beftdes,  I  know  no  Circumftances, 
like  to  Contribute  more  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Knowledge  and  Learn-; 
ing  among  Men,  than  exaffc  Tempe¬ 
rance  in  their  Races,  great  purenefs  of 
Air,  and  equality  of  Clymate,  long 
Tranquility  of  Empire  or  Government : 
And  all  thefe  we  may  juftly  allow  to 
thole  Eafiem  Regions,  more  than  any 
others  we  are  acquainted  with,  at  lea  ft 
till  the  Conquefts  made  by  the  Tartars , 
upon  both  India  and  China,  in  the  latter 
Centuries.  However,  it  may  be  as  par¬ 
donable,  to  derive  fome  Parts  of  Learn¬ 
ing  from  thence,  as  to  go  fo  far,  for  the 
Game  of  Chefs,  which  fome  Curious  and 
Learned  Men  have  deduced  from  India 
into  Europe ,  by  two  feveral  Roads,  that 
is,  by  Perfia  into  Greece,  and  by  Ara~ 
bia  into  Africk  and  Spain. 

Thus  much  1  thought  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  fay,  for  the  giving  fome 
Idea  of  what  thofe  Sages  or  Learned 

-  Men 
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Men  were,  or  may  have  been  ,  who 
were  Ancients  to  thofe  that  are  An-> 
cients  to  us.  Now  to  obferve  what 
thefe  have  been,  is  more  eafie  and  ob¬ 
vious.  The  moft  Ancient  Grecians  that 
we  are  at  all  acquainted  with,  after 
Lycurgus,  who  was- certainly  a  great 
Philoiopher  as  well  as  Law-giver, 
were  the  feveo  Sages.  Tho’  the  Court 
of  Creefus,  is  laid  to  have  been  much 
reforted  to,  by  the  Sophifts  of  Greece , 
in  the  happy  beginnings  of  his  Reign. 
And  fome  of  thefe  ftven,  feem  to  have 
brought  mod.  of  the  Sciences  cut  of 
JEgypt  and  Phoenicia,  into  Greece  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  Aflronomy,  A Urology , 
Geometry ,  and  Arithmetick.  Thefe  were 
loon  followed  ,  by  Pythagoras  ,  (who 
feerns  to  have  introduced  Natural  and 
Moral  Philofophy)  and  by  feveral  of 
Iris  Followers,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy. 
Rut  oral!  thefe,  there  remains  nothing 
in  Writing  now  among  us  j  fo  that 
Hyppocrates,  Plato ,  arid  Xenophon ,  are 
the  firfl  Philofophers ,  whole  Works 
have  cfcaped  tlie  Injuries  of  time.  But 
that  we  may  not  conclude,  the  firfl  Wri¬ 
ters  we  have  of  the  Grecians,  were  the 
firfl  Learned  or  Wife  among  them  ;  We 
ihall  find  upon  inquiry,  that  the  more 

C  ancient 
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ancient  Sages  of  Greece,  appear  by  the: 
Characters  remaining  of  them,  to  have 
been  much  the  greater  Men.  They 
were  generally  Princes  or  Law-givers; 
of  their  Countries,  or  at  lead  offered 
and  invited  tobefo,  either  of  their  owni 
or  of  others,  that  defired  them  to  frame 
or  reform  their  feveral  Inffitutions  of; 
Civil  Government.  They  were  com¬ 
monly  excellent  Poets,  and  great  Phy- 
ficians ;  they  were  fo  learned  in  Na¬ 
tural  Philofophy,  that  they  fore-told- 
not  only  Eclipfes  in  the  Heavens,  but 
Earthquakes  at  Land ,  and  Storms  at 
Sea,  great  Drowths  and  great  Plagues,, 
much  Plenty,  or  much  Scarcity  of  cer¬ 
tain  forts  of  Fruits  or  Grain ;  not  to* 
mention  the  Magical  Powers  attribu¬ 
ted  to  feveral  of  them,  to  allay  Storms, 
to  raile  Gales,  to  appeafe  Commotions; 
of  People,  to  make  Plagues  ceafe ;  which 
Qualities,  whether  upon  any  ground  of 
Truth  or  no,  yet  if  well  believed,  muff: 
have  railed  them  to  that  ffrange  height 
they  were  at,  of  common  Efteem  and 
Honour,  in  their  own  and  fucceeding 
Ages. 

By  all  this  may  be  determined,  whe- 
tiler  our  Moderns  or  our  Ancients, 
may  have  had  the  greater  and  the  bet- 
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ter  Guides,  and  which  of  them  have 
taken  the  greater  pains,  and  with  the 
more  Application  in  the  Purfuit  of 
Knowledge.  And  I  think,  it  is  enough 
to  lliew,  that  the  Advantages  we  have, 
from  thofe  we  call  the  Ancients,  may 
not  be  greater,  than  what  they  had 
from  thofe  that  were  fo  to  them. 

But  after  all,  I  do  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  the  high  flights  of  Wit  and  Know¬ 
ledge,  like  thofe  of  Power  and  of  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  World,  may  not  have  been 
made  by  the  pure  Native  Force  of 
Spirit  or  Genius,  in  fome  Angle  men, 
rather  than  by  any  derived  ftrength 
among  them  ,  however  increased  by 
Succeffion  ;  and  whether  they  may  not 
have  been  the  Atchievements  of  Na¬ 
ture,  rather  than  the  Improvements  of 
Art.  Thus  the  Conquefts  of  Ninas 
and  Semiramts,  of  Alexander  and  Ta¬ 
merlane,  which  I  take  to  have  been 
the  greatefl  Recorded  in  Story,  w7ere 
at  their  heighth,  in  thofe  Perfons  that 
began  them  j  and  fo  far  from  being 
increafed  by  their  Succeffors,  that  they 
were  not  preferved  in  their  extent  and 
vigor  by  any  of  them,  grew  weaker 
in  every  hand  they  pafled  through, 
or  were  divided  into  many,  that  let 
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up  for  great  Princes,  out  offeveral  final] 
ruins  of  the  firft  Empires,  till  they  wi¬ 
thered  away  in  time,  or  were  loft  by 
the  change  of  Names,  and  Forms  of 
Families  or  of  Governments. 

juft  the  lame  Fate  feems  to  have  at¬ 
tended  the  higheft  flights  of  Learning 
and  of  Knowledge  ,  that  are  upon  our 
Regifters.  7 kales,  Pythagoras,  Demo¬ 
critus,  Hyppocrates,  Plato ,  Ariflotle , 
Epicurus,  were  the  firft  mighty  Con¬ 
querors  of  Ignorance  in  our  World, 
and  made  greater  Progrefies  in  the  fe- 
vera!  Empires  of  Science,  than  any  of 
their  Succefidrs  have  been  fince  able 
to  reach.  Thefe  have  hardly  ever  pre¬ 
tended  more,  than  to  learn  what  the 
others  taught,  to  remember  what  they 
invented,  and  not  able  to  compafs  that 
it  1  elf,  they  have  fet  up  for  Authors, 
upon  (ome  Parcels  of  thole  great  Stocks, 
or  e!le  have  contented  themlelves  only 
to  comment  upon  thofe  Texts,  and 
make  the  beft  Copies  they  could,  after 
thole  Originals. 

I  have  long  thought,  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Abilities  of  Men,  which  we  call 
Wildom  or  Prudence,  for  the  Conduct 
of  Publick  Affairs  or  Private  Life,  grow 
diraftiy  out  of  that  little  grain  of  In- 
'•  ‘  ■  ”  telledl 
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telle£t  or  Good  Senfe,  which  they 
bring  with  them  into  the  World  ‘  and 
that  the  Defedt  of  it  in  Men,  comes 
from  feme  Want  in  their  Conception 
or  Birth. 

t 
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And  though  this  may  be  improved 
or  impaired  in  feme  Degree,  by  acci¬ 
dents  of  Education,  of  Study,  and  of 
Conversion  and  Bufinels,  yet  it  cannot 
go  beyond  the  reach  of  its  Native 
Force,  no  more  than  Life  can,  beyond 
the  Period  to  which  it  was  de (lined, 
by  the  Strength  or  Weaknefs  of  the  IN 
minal  Virtue. 

If  thefe  Speculations  (hould  be  true, 
then  I  know  not  what  Advantages  we 
can  pretend  to  Modern  Knowledge,  by  ' 
any  we  receive  from  the  Ancients ; 
Nay,  cis  poifible,  Men  may  lofe  rather 
than  gain  by  them ;  may  leflen  the 
Force  and  Growth  of  their  own  Genius, 
by  conftraining  and  forming  it  upon 
that  of  others ;  may  have  lefs  Know¬ 
ledge  of  their  own,  for  contenting 
themfelves  with  that  of  thofe  before 
them.  So  a  Man  that  only  Tran  Hates, 
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iiall  never  be  a  Poet,  nor  a  Painter 
that  only  Copies,  nor  a  Swimmer  that 
Swims  always  with  Bladders.  So  Peo¬ 
ple  that  trufl  wholly  to  others  Cha¬ 
rity,  and  without  Induftry  of  their  own, 
will  be  always  poor.  Befldes,  who 
can  tell,  whether  Learning  may  not 
even  weaken  Invention,  in  a  Man  that 
has  great  Advantages  from  Nature  and 
Birth ;  whether  the  weight  and  num¬ 
ber  of  fo  many  other  Mens  thoughts 
and  notions,  may  not  fupprefs  his  own, 
or  hinder  the  motion  and  agitation  of 
them,  from  which  ail  Invention  arifes ; 
As  heaping  on  Wood,  or  too  many 
Sticks,  or  too  clofe  together,  fuppref- 
fes,  and  fometimes  quite  extinguifhes 
a  little  Spark  that  would  otherwife 
have  grown  up  to  a  noble  Flame, 
The  ftrength  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth 
of  Exercife,  than  of  Cloaths ;  nay,  too 
much  of  this  Foreign  heat,  rather  makes 
Men  faint,  and  their  Conilitutions  ten¬ 
der  or  weaker,  than  they  would  be 
without  them.  Let  it  come  about 
how  it  will,  if  we  are  Dwarfs,  we 
are  ft  ill  fo,  though  we  {land  upon  a 
Gy  ant’s  flioulders  ;  and  even  fo  p  aced, 
yet  we  fee  lefs  than  he,  if  we  .are  na¬ 
turally 
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turally  fhorter  lighted,  or  if  we  do  not 
look  as  much  about  us,  or  if  we  are 
dazled  with  the  height ,  which  often 
happens  from  weakneis  either  of  Heart 
or  Brain. 

In  the  growth  and  flature  of  Souls 
as  well  as  Bodies,  the  common  pro¬ 
ductions  are  of  indifferent  lizes,  that 
occafion  no  gazing  nor  no  wonder;  But 
tho*  there  are  or  have  been  fometimes 
Dwarfs  and  fometimes  Gy  ants  in  the 
World,  yet  it  does  not  follow  ,  that 
there  muff  be  fuch  in  every  Age  nor 
in  every  Country :  This  we  can  no 
more  conclude,  than  that  there  never 
have  been  any,  kecaufe  there  are  none 
now,  at  leaf!  in  the  compafs  of  our 
orefent  Knowledge  or  Inquiry.  As  \ 
believe,  there  may  have  been  Gyants 
at  fome  time,  and  fome  place  or  other 
in  the  World,  of  fuch  a  flature,  as 
may  not  have  been  equalled  perhaps  a* 
gain,  in  feveral  Thoufands  of  Years, 
or  in  any  other  Parts;  fo  there  may 
be  Gyants  in  Wit  and  Knowledge,  of  fo 
over-grown  a  fize,  as  not  to  be  equal¬ 
led  again  in  many  fucceflions  of  Ages, 
or  any  compafs  of  Place  or  Co  urn 
try.  Such,  I  am  fure,  Lucretius  e  free  ms 
and  defcnbes  Epicurus  to  have  been, 
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&nd  to  have  rifen,  like  a  Prodigy  of 
Invention  and  Knowledge,  inch  as  had 
not  been  before,  nor  was  like  to  be  a- 
gam ;  and  I  know  not  why  others  of 
the  Ancients  may  not  be  allowed  to 
have  been  as  great  in  their  Kinds,  and 
to  have  built  as  high,  though  upon 
different  Schemes  or  Foundations,  Be¬ 
came  there  is  a  Stag’s  Head  at  Amloyfe. , 
of  a  mod  prodigious  fee,  and  a  large 
ST  able  at  Memorancy,  cut  out  of  the 
ihickpels  of  a  Vine-dock,  is  it  necef* 
lary,  that  there  muft  be,  every  Age, 
fuch  a  Stag  in  every  great  Forell,  or 
iuch  a  Vine  in  every  large  Vineyard¬ 
er  that  the  Productions  of  Nature  in 
any  kind,  mult  be  dill  alike,  or  fonie- 
thmg  near  it ,  becaufe  Nature  is  dill 
the  lame?  May  there  not  many  Gin- 
cum  dances  concur  to  one  Production, 
that  do  not  to  any  other,  in  one  or 
many  Ages?  In  the  growth  of  a  Tree, 
there  is  the  native  Strength  of  the  Seed, 
both  from  the  Kind,  and  from  the  Per- 
fedions  of  its  ripening,  and  from  the 
Health  and  Vigor  of  the  Plant  that 
bore  sr.  There  is  the  Degree  of  Strength 
and  Excellence,  in  that  Vein  of  Earth 
where  it  dr  ft  took  Root ;  There  is  a 
Propriety  of  Soil ,  diced  to  the  kind 
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of  Tree  that  grows  in  it ;  there  is  a 
great  favour  or  dis- favour  to  its  growth, 
from  Accidents  of  Water  and  of  Shelter, 
from  theKindnefs  or  Unkindnefsof  Sea- 
ions,  till  it  be  paft  the  Need  or  the  Dan¬ 
ger  of  them.  All  thefe,  and  perhaps 
many  others,  joined  with  the  Propiti- 
oufnefs  of  Climate,  to  that  fort  of  Tree, 
and  the  length  of  Age,  it  fhail  hand  and 
grow,  may  produce  an  Oak,  a  Fig,  or 
a  Plain  Tree,  that  fhail  deferve  to  be  re- 
|  nowrled  in  Story,  and  fhail  not  perhaps 
be  parallel’d  in  other  Countries  or  Times. 

May  not  the  fame  have  happened  in 
the  Production,  Growth,  and  Size  of 
Wit  and  Genius  in  the  World,  or  in 
fome  Parts  or  Ages  of  it,  and  from  ma¬ 
ny  more  Circumltances  that  contributed 
towards  it,  than  what  may  concur  to 
the  ftupendous  Grow  th  of  a  Tree  or 
Animal  r  May  there  not  have  been,  in 
Greece  or  Italy  of  old,  luch  Prodigies  of 
Invention  and  Learning  in  Philofophy, 
Mathematicks,  Phyfick j  Oratory ,  Poetry , 
that  none  has  ever  fince  approached 
them,  as  well  as  there  were  in  Paintings 
Statuary ,  Architecture  \  and  yet  their  un- 

parallel’d  and  inimitable  Excellencies  in 
thefe  are  undifputed  ? 

v 
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Science  and  Arts  have  ran  their 
Circles,  and  had  their  Periods  in  the 
feveral  Parts  of  the  World  ;  They  are 
generally  agreed,  to  have  held  their 
courfe  from  Eaft  to  Wejl,  to  have  be¬ 
gun  in  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  to  have  been 
Tranfplanted  irom  thence  to  Greece , 
from  Greece  to  Rome ;  to  have  funk 
there,  and  after  many  Ages,  to  have 
revived  from  thole  Alhes,  and  to  have 
fprung  up  again,  both  in  Italy  and 
other  more  Wefiern  Provinces  of  Europe. 
When  Chaldea  and  Egypt  were  Learned 
and  Civil,  Greece  and  Rome  were  as 
rude  and  barbarous  as  all  sEgypt  and 
Syria  now  are,  and  have  been  long. 
When  Greece  and  Rome  were  at  their 
Heights,  in  Arts  and  Science,  Gaul , 
Germany ,  Britain ,  were  as  ignorant  and 
barbarous,  as  any  Parts  of  Greece  or 
Turkey  can  be  now. 

Thefe,  and  greater  Changes,  are  made 
in  the  feveral  Countries  of  the  World, 
and  courfes  of  time  by  the  Revolutions 
of  Empire,  the  Devaftions  of  Armies, 
the  Cruelties  of  Conquering,  and  the 
Calamities  of enflaved  Nations ;  by  the 
violent  Inundations  of  Water  in  feme 
Countries,  and  the  Cruel  Ravages  of 
Plagues  in  others.  Thefe  forts  of  Ac¬ 
cidents, 
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cidents,  fometimes  lay  them  fo  wafle, 
that  when  they  rife  again,  tis  from 
fuch  low  beginnings,  that  they  look 
like  New-Created  Regions,  or  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Original  State  of  Man¬ 
kind,  and  without  any  Records  or 
Remembrances ,  beyond  certain  Ihort 
periods  of  time.  Thus  that  vafl  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Norway,  is  laid  to  have  been 
fo  wholly  defoiated  by  a  Plague,  about 
Eight  or  Nine  Hundred  Years  ago, 
that  it  was  for  fome  Ages  following, 
a  very  Defart,  and  /nice  all  over-grown 
with  Wood ;  And  Ireland  was  fo  Ipoiied 
and  w  a  fled  by  the  ConqueRs  of  the 
Scutes  and  Danes,  that  there  hardly 
remains  any  Story  or  Tradition,  what 
that  Wand  was,  how  Planted  or  Go¬ 
verned  above  Five  Hundred  Years  ago. 
What  Changes  have  been  made  by 
Violent  Storms,  and  Inundations  of 
the  Sea,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
the  Low-Countries,  is  hard  to  know, 
or  to  believe  what  is  told,  nor  how  jgno* 
rant  they  have  left  us,  of  all  that  palled 
there,  before  a  certain  and  fliort  period 
of  time. 

The  Accounts  of  many  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  would  perhaps,  as  hardly,  and, 
as  late,  have  waded  out  of  the  Depths 
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of  Time,  and  Gulphs  of  Ignorance,  had 
k  not  been  for  the  Affiftance  of  thofe 
two  Languages,  to  which  we  owe  all 
we  have,  of  Learning  or  Ancient  Re¬ 
cords  in  the  World.  For  whether  we 
have  any  tiling  of  the  Old  Chaldean, 
Hebrew,  Arabian,  that  is  truly  Genuine, 
or  more  Ancient  than  the  Auguftan  Age, 
I  am  much  in  doubt ;  yet  kis  probable, 
the  vaft  Alexandrian  Library  muff  have 
chiefly  con  filled  of  Books  compofed  in 
thole  Languages,  with  the  ^ Egyptian 
Syrian  and  JEthiopick ,  or  at  lead,  Tran- 
Bated  out  of  them  by  the  Care  of  the 
/Egyptian  Kings  or  Priefls,  as  the  Old 
T eft  ament  was  wherein  the  Septuagints 
imployed,  left  their  Name  to  that  Fa¬ 
mous  Tranflation. 

T'is  very  true  and  jufl,  all  that  is  fa  id 
of  the  mighty  Progrefs  that  Learning 
and  Knowledge  have  made  in  thefe  We- 
ftem  Parts  of  Europe ,  within  thefe  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  Years ;  but  that  does  not 
conclude,  it  mull  be  at  greater  Heighth 
than  it  had  been  in  other  Countries, 
where  it  was  growing  much  longer  Pe¬ 
riods  of  lime  ;  it  argues  more  how  low 
it  vvas  then  amongft  us,  rather  than  how 
high  it  is  now. 
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Upon  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
almoll  all  Learning  was  buried  in  its 
Ruines :  The  Northern  Nations  that 
Conquered,  or  rather  overwhelmed  it 
by  their  Numbers,  were  too  barbarous 
to  preferve  the  Remains  of  Learning 
or  Civility,  more  carefully  than  they 
did  thofe  of  Statuary  or  Architecture, 
which  fell  before  their  Brutith  Rage. 
The  Saracens  indeed  from  their  Con¬ 
quers  of  JEgypt,  Syria,  and  Greece , 
carried  home  great  Spoils  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  other  Riches,  and  gave 
the  Original  of  ail  that  Knowledge, 
which  flour iflied  lor  feme  time  a- 
mong  the  Arabians,  and  has  fince  been 
copied  out  of  many  Authors  among 
them,  as  theirs  have  been  out  of  thole 
of  the  "Countries  they  had  fubdued  ; 
nor  indeed,  do  Learning,  Civility,  Mo¬ 
rality,  feem  any  where  to  have  made 
a  greater  Growth,  in  fo  lhort  a  time, 
than  in  that  Empire,  nor  to  have  flom 
r ilhed  more  than  in  the  Reign  of  their 
Great  Aim  amor ,  under  whole  Victori¬ 
ous  Endgns,  Spain  was  Conquered  by 
the  Moors ;  but  the  Goths,  and  all  the 
reft  of  thofe  Scythian  Swarms  that 
from  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Elb, 

under  io  many  lever  a  I  Names  ,  over- 
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run  all  Europe ,  took  very  hardly,  and 
very  late  any  Tincture  of  the  Learning 
and  Humanity  that  had  flourifiied  in 
the  leveral  Regions  of  it,  under  the  Pro¬ 
tection,  and  by  the  Example  and  In- 
ftrudtions  of  the  Romans ,  that  had  fo 
long  poflefied  them  :  Thofe  Northern 
Nations  were  indeed  eafier  induced  to 
imbrace  the  Religion  of  thofe  they  had 
fubdued,  and  by  their  Devotion  gave 
great  Authority  and  Revenues ,  and 
thereby  Eafe  to  the  Clergy,  both  Se¬ 
cular  and  Regular,  through  all  their 
Conquefls.  Great  numbers  of  the  better 
fort,  among  the  OppreRed  Natives,  find¬ 
ing  this  vein  among  them,  and  no  other 
way  to  be  fafe  and  quiet  under  1’uch 
rough  Mafters,  betook  themfeives  to 
the  Profeffion  and  Aflembiies  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Orders  and  Fraternities  ,  and  a- 
mong  thofe  only  were  prefervcd  all 
the  poor  Remainders  of  Learning,  in 
thefe  feveral  Countries. 

Rut  thefe  good  Men,  either  content¬ 
ed  themfeives  with  their  Devotion,  or- 
with  the  Eafe  of  quiet  Lives,  or  elfe 
imployed  their  Thoughts  and  Studies 
to  raiie  and  maintain  the  Efteem  and 
Authority  of  that  Sacred  Order,  to 
which  they  owed  the  Safety  and  Re- 
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pole,  the  Wealth  and  Honour  they  in- 
joyed.  And  in  this  they  fo  well  fuc- 
ceeded,  that  the  Conquerors  were  go¬ 
verned  by  thofe  they  had  fubdued, 
the  Greateft  Princes  by  the  Meaneft 
Priefts,  and  the  Victorious  Franks  and 
Lombard  Kings,  fell  at  the  Feet  of  the 
Roman  Prelates. 

Whilft  the  Clergy  were  bufied  in 
thele  Thoughts  or  Studies,  the  better 
fort  among  the  Laity  were  wholly 
turned  to  Arms  and  to  Honour,  the 
meaner  fort  to  l.abour  or  to  Spoil  ; 
Princes  taken  up  with  Wars  among 
themfelves,  or  in  thofe  of  the  Holy 
Land,  or  between  the  Popes  and  Em¬ 
perors,  upon  Difputcs  of  the  Ecclefia- 
ftical  and  Secular  Powers ;  Learning 
to  little  in  ufe  among  them,  that  few 
could  write  or  read  ,  befides  thofe  of 
the  Long  Robes.  During  this  Cout  fe 
of  Time,  which  lafted  many  Ages  in 
the  Weftern  Parts  of  Europe,  the 
Greek  Tongue  was  wholly  loft,  and 
the  Purity  of  the  Roman  to  that  de¬ 
gree,  that  what  remained  of  it,  was 
only  a  certain  Jargon  rather  than  La¬ 
tin,  that  palled  among  the  Monks  and 
Fryars  who  were  at  all  Learned ;  and 
among  the  Students  of  the  feverai 

Univer* 
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Univerfities ,  which  ferved  to  carry 
them  to  Rome  in  purfait  of  Preferments 
or  Caufes  depending  there,  and  little 
el  fe. 

When  the  Turks  took  Conftanttnople, 
about  Two  hundred  Years  ago,  and 
loon  after  poflefled  them  (elves  of  all 
Greece,  the  poor  Natives  fearing  the 
Tyranny  ofthofe  cruel  Mailers,  made  7 
their  E (capes  in  great  numbers  to  the 
Neighbouring  Parts  of  Chridendom, ' 
lome  by  the  Auflrian  Territories  into 
Germany,  others  by  the  Venetian  into 
Italy  and  France  •  feverai  that  were 
Learned  among  thefe  Grecians ,  (and 
brought  many  Ancient  Books  with 
them  in  that  Language)  began  to  teach 
it  in  thefe  Countries ;  firfl  to  gain 
Subsidence,  and  afterwards  Favour  in 
lome  Princes,  or  Great  Mens  Courts, 
who  began  to  take  a  Pleafure  or  Pride 
in  countenancing  Learned  Men.  Thus 
began  the  Reftoration  of  Learning  in 
thefe  Parts,  with  that  of  the  Greek 
Tongue ;  and  foon  after,  Reuchlyn  and 
Erajmus  began  that  of  the  purer  and 
ancient  Latin.  After  them,  Buchanan 
carried  it,  I  think,  to  the  greated: 
Heighth  of  any  of  the  Moderns  before 
or  fince :  The  Monkifb  Latin  upon  this 

Return 
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Return,  was  laughed  out  of  Doors, 
and  remains  only  in  the  Inns  of 
Germany  or  Poland ;  and  with  the  Re- 
flitution  of  theie  two  Noble  Langua¬ 
ges,  and  the  Books  remaining  of  them, 
(which  many  Princes  and  Prelates  were 
curious  to  recover  and  coilefl)  Learn¬ 
ing  of  all  Sorts  began  to  thrive  in 
thefe  Weftern  Regions;  and  fince  that 
time,  and  in  the  firit  iucceeding  Cen¬ 
tury,  made  perhaps  a  greater  growth 
than  in  any  other  that  we  know  of,  in 
fuch  a  compals  of  time,  confidering  in¬ 
to  what  Depths  of  Ignorance  it  was 
lunk  before. 

But  why  from  thence  fhould  be  con¬ 
cluded,  That  it  has  out-growm  all  that 
was  .Ancient,  I  fee  no  reafon ;  if  a 
Strong  and  Vigorous  Man,  at  Thirty 
Years  old,  fhould  fall  into  a  Confump- 
tion,  and  To  draw  on  til!  Fifty,  in  the 
extreamefl  VVeaknefs  and  Infirmity  ; 
after  that,  fhould  begin  to  Recover 
Health  till  Sixty,  fo  as  to  be  again  as 
Strong,  as  Men  ufually  are  at  that 
Age;  It  might  perhaps  truly  be  laid,  in 
that  cafe,  that  he  had  grown  more  in 
Strength,  that  lad  Ten  Years,  than 
any  others  of  his  Life;  but  not  that  he 
was  grown  to  more  Strength  and  Vi- 
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gour,  than  he  had  at  Thirty  Years 
old . 

But  what  are  the  Sciences,  wherein 
we  pretend  to  excel  ?  I  know  of  no 
New  Philofophers,  that  have  made  En¬ 
tries  upon  that  Noble  Stage,  for  Fif¬ 
teen  Hundred  Years  pa  ft,  unlefs  Des 
Cartes  and  Holhs  (hould  pretend  to  it, 
of  whom  I  fhall  make  no  Critick  here, 
but  only  fay,  That  by  what  appears  of 
Learned  Mens  Opinions  in  this  Age, 
they  have  by  no  means  eclipfed  the 
Luftre  of  Plato ,  Ariftotle,  Epicurus,  or 
others  of  the  Ancients.  For  Grammar 
or  Rhetorick,  no  Man  ever  difputed  it 
with  them,  nor  for  Poetry,  that  ever 
1  heard  of ;  befides  the  New  French  Au¬ 
thor  I  have  mentioned ,  and  againft 
whofe  Opinion  there  could,  I  think,  ne¬ 
ver  have  been  given  ftronger  Evidence 
than  by  his  own  Poems,  Printed  toge¬ 
ther  with  that  ‘Treatife.  .  • 

There  is  nothing  new  in  Afironomy, 
to  vie  with  the  Ancients,  unlefs  it 
be  the  Copernican  Syftem ;  nor  in  Phy- 
(ick,  unlefs  Harveys  Circulation  of  the 
Blood.,  But  whether  either  of  thefe 
be  modern  Dilcoveries,  or  derived  from 
old  Fountains,  is  difputed:  Nay,  it  is 
fo  too,  whether  they  are  true  or  no ; 

■  for 
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for  though  Reafon  may  teem  to  favour 
them  more  than  the  contrary  Opini¬ 
ons,  yet  Senfe  can  very  hardly  allow 
them  ;  and  to  fatisfie  Mankind  ,  both 
thefe  muft  concur.  But  if  they  are  true* 
yet  thefe  two  great  Difcoveries  have 
made-  no  Change  in  the  Conclufions  of 
Agronomy,  nor  in  the  Pra&ice  of  Phy- 
fick,  and  fo  have  been  of  little  Ule  to 
the  World,  though  perhaps  of  much 
Honour  to  the  Authors. 

What  are  become  of  the  Charms  of 
Mufick  ,  by  which  Men  and  Beafts, 
Fifties,  Fowls  and  Serpents,  were  id 
frequently  Enchanted,  and  their  very 
Natures  changed ;  by  which  the  Paf- 
ftons  of  Men  were  railed  to  the  great- 
eft  Height  and  Violence,  and  then  as 
fiiddenly  appealed,  fo  as  they  might 
be  juftly  laid  to  be  turned  into  Lyons 
or  Lambs,  into  Wolves  or  into  Harts* 
by  the  Power  and  Charms  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  Art  ?  Tis  agreed  by  the  Learn¬ 
ed,  that  the  Science  of  Mufick,  fo  ad¬ 
mired  of  the  Ancients,  is  wholly  loft 
in  the  World,  and  that  what  we  have 
now,  is  made  up  out  of  certain  Notes 
that  fell  into  the  Fancy  or  Obfervation 
of  a  poor  Fryar,  in  chanting  his  Mat¬ 
t-ins,  So  as  thofe  Two  Divine  Ex- 
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cellencies  of  Muftck  and  Poetry,  are 
grown,  in  a  manner,  to  be  little  more, 
but  the  one  Fidfing,'  and  the  other 
Rhyming;  and  are  indeed  very  worthy 
the  Ignorance  of  the  Fryar,  and  the 
Barbaroufnefs  of  the  Goths  that  intro¬ 
duced  them  among  us. 

What  have  we  remaining  of  Ma- 
gick,  by  which  the  Indians,  the  ChaU 
decans,  the  ^Egyptians,  were  fo  renown¬ 
ed,  and  by  which  Effects  fo  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  to  common  Men  fo  aftonifli- 
ing  were  produced,  as  made  them  have 
Recourfe  to  Spirits  or  Supernatural 
Powers,  for  fome  Account  of  their 
ftrange Operations?  By  Magic  k,  I  mean 
fome  excelling  Knowledge  of  Nature, 
and  the  various  Powers  and  Qualities, 
in  its  feveral  Productions,  and  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  certain  Agents,  to  certain 
Patients,  which  by  Force  of  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  Qualities,  produce  Effects  very 
different  from  what  fall  under  vulgar 
Obfervation  or  Comprehenfion.  Thefe 
are  by  ignorant  People  called  Magic k 
and  Conjuring,  and  fuch  like  Terms, 
and  an  Account  of  them  much  about 
as  wife,  is  given  by  the  common 
Learned,  from  '-Sympathies,  Antipathies, 
Idiofyncrafies,  Tali  [mans ,  and  fome  Scraps 
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or  Terms,  left  us  by  the  /Egyptians  or 
Grecians ,  of  the  Ancient  Magick,  but 
the  Science  feems,  with  feveral  others, 
to  be  wholly  loft. 

What  Traces  have  we  left  of  that 
admirable  Science  or  Skill  in  Archite¬ 
cture,  by  which,  iuch  ftupendous  Fa- 
bricks  have  been  railed  of  old,  and  fo 
many  of  the  Wonders  of  the  World 
been  produced,  and  which  are  lb  little 
approached  by  our  Modern  Achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  Sort,  that  they  hardly 
fall  within  our  Imagination  ?  Not  to 
mention  the  Walls  and  Palace  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  ,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ,  the 
Tomb  of  Maufolus ,  or  Coloffe  of  Rhodes , 
the  Temples  and  Palaces  of  Greece  and 
Rome  :  What  can  be  more  admirable 
in  this  kind,-  than  the  Roman  Theatres, 
their  Aqueducts,  and  their  Bridges, 
among  which  that  of  Trajan  over  the 
Danube^  feems  to  have  been  the  laft 
Flight  of  the  Ancient  Architecture  ? 
The  ftupendous  Effects  of  this  Science, 
fufficiently  evince,  at  what  Heighths  the 
Mathematicks  were  among  the  Anci¬ 
ents  ;  but  if  this  be  not  enough,  who 
ever  would  be  fatisfied,  need  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  Siege  of  Syracufe,  and 
that  mighty  Defence  made  againft  the 
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Homan  Power,  more  by  the  wonderful 
Science  and  Arts,  of  Archimedes,  and 
almoft  Magical  Force  of  his  Engines, 
than  by  ali  the  Strength  of  the  Ci^, 
or  Number  and  Bravery  of  the  Inha* 
bitan  ts. 

The  greateft  Invention,  that- 1  know 
of  in  later  Ages,  has  been  that  of  the 
LoadrStone ,  and  confequently ,  the 
greateft  Improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  Art  of  Navigation  ;  yet.  there 
mull  be  allowed  tp  have  been  fome- 
thing  flupendous  in  the  Numbers, 
and  in  the  Built  of  their  Ships,  and 
GaJlies  of  Old  ;  and  the  Skill  of  Pilots, 
from  the  Observation  of  the  Stars,  in 
the  more,  ferene  Climates  ,  may  be 
judged,  by  the  Navigations  lo  celebra¬ 
ted  in  Story,  of  the  Tyrians  and  Cartha¬ 
ginians  ,  not  to  mention  other  Na¬ 
tions.  However,  his  to  this  we  owe 
the  Dilcovery  and  Commerce  of  fo 
many  vafl  Countries,  which  were  ve¬ 
ry  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  the  An* 
citrus,  and  the  experimental  Proof  of 
this  Terrell: rial  Globe,  which  was  be¬ 
fore  only  Speculation,  but  has  fince 
been  iiirrounded  by  the- Fortune  and 
Boldnels  ol  feveral  Navigators.  From 
this  great,  though  fortuitous  Inven- 
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tion,  and  the  Confequence  thereof,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  Geography  is 
mightily  advanced  in  thefe  latter  A- 
ges.  The  vaft  Continents  of  China , 
the  Eafi  and  Weft-Indies  ,  the  long 
Extent  and  Coafts  of  Ajrica,  with 
the  numberlefs  Iflands  belonging  to 
them,  have  been  hereby  introduced 
into  our  Acquaintance,  and  our  Maps, 
and  great  Increafes  of  Wealth  and  Lux¬ 
ury,  but  none  of  Knowledge  brought 
among  us,  further  than  the  Extent  and 
Situation  of  Countrey,  tire  Cuflorhs 
and  Manners  of  fo  many  Original  Na¬ 
tions,  which  we  call  Barbarous,  and 
I  am  fure  have  treated  them,  as 
if  we  hardly  efleem  them  to  be  a  part 
of  Mankind.  I  do  not  doubt,  but  ma¬ 
ny  Great  and  more  Noble  Ules  would 
have  been  made  of  Inch  Conquefts  or 
Difcoveries,  if  they  had  fallen  to  the 
Share  of  the  Greeks and  Romans  in  thofe 
Ages,  when  Knowledge  and  Fame  were 
in  as  great  Requeft,  as  endlefs  Gains 
and  Wealth  are  among  us  now  ;  and 
how  much  greater  Difcoveries  might 
have  been  made  by  fuch  Spirits  as 
theirs,  is  hard  to  guefs.  I  am  Cure, 
ours,  though  great,  yet  look  very  im¬ 
perfect,  as  to  what  the  Face  of  this 
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Terreflrial  Globe  would  probably  ap¬ 
pear,  if  they  had  been  purfued  as  far 
as  we  might  juflly  have  expeded  from 
the  Progrefles  of  Navigation,  fince  the 
Ule  of  the  Compals,  which  feems  to 
have  been  long  at  a  (land.  How  lit¬ 
tle  has  been  performed,  of  what  has 
been  lo  often,  and  lo  confidently  prc- 
mifed,  of  a  North-Wejl  Railage  to  the 
Rajl  of  Tart  ary ,  and  North  'of  China  i 
How  little  do  we  know  of  the  Lands 
on  that  fide  of  the  Magellan  Straits , 
that  he  tovvards  the  South  Pole,  which 
may  be  vaft  I/lands  or  Continents,  for 
ought  any  can  yet  aver,  though  that 
Palfage  was  lo  long  fince  found  out  ? 
Whether  Japan  be  liland  or  Conti¬ 
nent,  with  fome  Parts  of  Tartary ,  on 
the  North  fide,  is  not  certainly  agreed. 
The  Lands  of  Tedfo ,  upon  the  North - 
Eajl  Continent,  have  been  no  more 
than  Coafled,  and  whether  they  may 
not  join  to  the  Northern  Continent  of 
America ,  is  by  fome  doubted. 

But  the  Deled  or  Negligence  feems 
yet  to  have  been  greater  towards  the 
Souths  where  we  know  little  beyond 
Thirty  Five  Degrees,  and  that  only 
by  the  Necellity  of  doubling  the  Cape 
of  Good  hope  ,  in  our  Eajl  India  Voy- 
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3ges ;  yet  a  Continent  has  been  long 
fince  found  out,  within  Fifteen  De¬ 
grees  to  South,  and  about  the  Length 
of  Java,  which  is  marked  by  the 
Name  ot  New  Holland  in  the  Maps, 
and  to  what  Extent  none  knows,  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  South,  the  Eaft,  of  the 
Wejl ;  yet  the  Learned  have  been  of 
Opinion  ,  That  there  mull  be  a  Bal- 
lance  of  Earth,  on  that  fide  of  the 
Line ,  in  fome  Proportion  to  what 
there  is  on  the  other,  and  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  all  Sea,  from  Thirty  Degrees 
to  the  South-Pole,  fince  we  have  found 
Land  to  above  Sixty  Five  Degrees  to¬ 
wards  the  North.  But  our  Navigators 
that  way  ,  have  been  confined  to  the 
Roads  of  Trade ;  and  our  Difcoveries 
bounded  by  what  we  can  manage  to 
a  certain  Degree  of  Gain.  And  1  have 
heard  it  Laid  among  the  Dutch ,  that 
their  Eajl-India  Company  have  long 
fince  forbidden,  and  under  the  great- 
eft  Penalties,  any  further  Attempts 
of  difcovermg  that  Continent,  having 
already  more  Trade  in  thofe  Parts 
than  they  can  turn  to  Account ,  and 
fearing  fome  more  Populous  Nation 
of  Europe,  might  make  great  Eftablifh- 
ments  of  Trade  in  fome  of  thofe  un¬ 
known 
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known  Regions  which  might  ruin  or 
impair  what  they  have  already  in  the 

Indies, 

Thus  we  are  lame  Rill  in  Geogra> 
phy  it  felf,  which  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  up  to  (b  much  greater 
Perfection,  by  the  Ufe  of  the  Compafs, 
and  it  feems  to  have  been  little  ad¬ 
vanced  thefe  Jail  Hundred  Years.  So 
far  have  we  been  from  improving  up¬ 
on  thofe  Advantages  we  have  recei¬ 
ved,  from  the  Knowledge  of  the  Anci¬ 
ents,  that  fince  the  late  Reftoration  of 
Learning  and  Arts  among  us,  our  firft 
Flights  Teem  to  have  been  the  high- 
eft,  and  a  hidden  Damp  to  have  fal¬ 
len  upon  our  Wings,  which  has  hin- 
dred  us  from  riling  above  certain 
Heights.  The  Arts  of  Painting  and 
Statuary,  began  to  revive  with  Learn¬ 
ing  in  Europe ,  and  made  a  great,  but 
Ihort  Flight ;  fo  as  for  thefe  laft  Hun¬ 
dred  Years,  we  have  not  had  One 
Matter  in  either  of  them,  who  defer- 
ved  a  Rank  with  thole  that  flourilhed 
in  that  Ihort  Period,  after  they  began 
among  us. 

It  were  too  great  a :  Mortification 
to  think.  That  the  fame  Fate  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  us,  even  in  our  Modern 
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Learning,  as.  if  the  Growth  of  that, 
as  well  as  of  Natural  Bodies,  hat!  lome 
fliort  Periods,  beyond  which  it  could*! 
not  reach,  and  after  which,  it  rauft 
begin  to  decay.  It  falls  in  one  Coun- 
trey  or  one  Age,  and  rifes  again  ini 
others,  but  never  beyond  a  certain' 
Pitch.  One  Man,  or  one  Countrey, 
at  a  certain  Time  runs  a  great  Length 
in  lome  certain  Kinds-  ol  Knowledge; 
but  lofe  as  much  Ground  in  others,  that; 
were  perhaps  as  ufeful  and  as  valuable. 
There  is  a  certain  Degree  of  Capacity, 
in  the  greatefb  Vellel ,  and  when  ’tis 
full,  if  you  pour  in  (till,  it  mu  ft  run 
out  Lome  way  or  other,  and  the*  more1 
it  runs  out  on  one  fide,  the  Id's  runs 
out  at  the  other.  So  the  greateft  Me¬ 
mory  ,  after  a  certain  Degree,  as  it: 
learns  or  retains  more  of  lome  Things 
of  Words,  lofes  and  forgets  as  much  of 
others.  The  largeft  and  deepeft  Reach 
of  Thought,  the  more  it  purfues  lome* 
certain  Subjects,  the  more  it  negle&Si 
others. 

Befides,  few  Men  or  none  excel  in 
all  Faculties  of  Mind.  A  great  Me¬ 
mory  may  fail  of  Invention,  bothmay 
want  Judgment  to  Digeft  or  Apply 
what  they  Remember  er  Invent.  Great 
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Courage  may  want  Caution,  great  Pru¬ 
dence  may  want  Vigor,  yet  all  are 
necefiary  to  make  a  great  Comman¬ 
der.  But  how  can  a  Man  hope  to 
excel  in  all  Qualities  ,  when  fome  are 
produced  by  the  Heat,  others  by  the 
Coldnels  of  Brain  and  Temper  ?  The 
Abilities  of  Man  mult  fall  Ihort  on  one 
fide  or  other,  like  too  fcanty  a  Blan¬ 
ket  when  you  are  a-bed,  if  you  pull 
it  upon  your  Shoulders,  you  leave  your 
Feet  bare  ;  if  you  thruft  it  down  upon 
your  Feet,  your  Shoulders  are  unco¬ 
vered. 

But  what  would  we  have,  unlefs  it 
be  other  Natures  and  Beings  than  God 
Almighty  has  given  us  >  The  Height 
t  of  our  Statures  may  be  Six  or  Seven 
Foot,  and  we  would  have  it  Sixteen  j 
the  Length  of  our  Age  may  reach  to 
a  Hundred  Years,  and  we  would  have 
it  a  Thoufand.  We  are  born  to  gro¬ 
ve!  upon  the  Earth,  and  we  would 
fain  fore  up  to  the  Skies,  We  cannot 
comprehend  the  Growth  of  a  Ker¬ 
nel  or  Seed,  the  Frame  of  an  Ant  or 
Bee,  we  are  amazed  at  the  Wifdom  of 
.  the  one,  and  Induflry  of  the  other,  and 
yet  we  will  know  the  Subftance  ,  the 
figure,  the  Courfes,  the  Influences  of 
'  .  •  .  all 
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all  thofe  Glorious  Cosleftial  Bodies,  and 
the  End  for  which  they  were  made; 
we  pretend  to  give  a  clear  Account 
how  Thunder  and  Lightning  (that 
great  Artillery  of  God  Almighty)  is 
Produced,  and  we  cannot  comprehend 
low  the  Voice  of  a  Man  is  framed, 
that  poor  little  noife  we  make  every 
time  we  (peak.  The  Motion  of  the 
Sun,  is  plain  and  evident  to  feme  A- 
ftronomers,  and  of  the  Earth  to  others, 
yet  we  none  of  us  know',  which  of 
them  moves,  and  meet  with  many 
feeming  Impoffibilities  in  both,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  Fathom  of  Human  Reafon  or 
Comprehenfion.  Nay,  we  do  not  fo 
much  as  know  what  Motion  is,  nor 
how  a  Stone  moves  from  our  Hand, 
when  we  throw  it  crofs  the  Street.  Of 
all  thefe  that  molt  Ancient  and  Divine 
W riter,  gives  the  belt  Account  in  that 
fliort  Satyr,  Vain  Man  would  fain  be 
wife,  when  he  is  born  like  a  Wild  Jfs’s 
Colt. 

But  God  be  thanked,  his  Pride  is 
greater  than  his  Ignorance;  and  what 
he  w'ants  in  Knowledge,  he  lupplies  by 
Sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked  about 
him  as  far  as  he  can,  he  concludes  there 
is  no  more  to  be  ieen  ;  when  he  is  at 
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the  End  of  his  Line,  he  is  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Ocean  ;  when  he  has  fhot 
his  bed,  he  is  fure,  none  ever  did  nor 
ever  can  {hoot  better  or  beyond  it. 
His  own  Reafon  is  the  certain  meafure 
of  Truth,  his  own  Knowledge,  of  what 
is  portable  in  Nature,  though  his  Mind 
and  his  Thoughts  change  every  Seven 
Years,  as  well  as  his  Strength  and  his 
Features;  nay,  though  his  Opinions 
change  every  Week  or  every  Day,  yet 
he  is  fure,  or  at  lead;  confident,  that 
his  prefent  Thoughts  and  Conclufions 
are  juft  and  true,  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
ceived  ;  And  among  all  the  Miferies, 
to  which  Mankind,  is  born  and  fubje- 
£led  ,  in  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life, 
he  has  this  one  Felicity  to  Comfort 
and  Support  him,  That  in  all  Ages,  in 
all  Things,  every  Man  is  always  in  the 
right.  A  Boy  of  Fifteen  is  w ifer  than 
his  Father  at  Forty,  the  meaneft  Sub¬ 
ject  than  his  Prince  or  Governours ;  and 
the  Modern  Scholars,  becaufe  they  have 
for  a  Hundred  Years  part,  learned  their 
Lerton  pretty  well,  are  much  more . 
knowing  than  the  Ancients  their  Ma¬ 
ilers. 

But  let  it  be  fo,  and  proved  by 
good  Reafons,  Is  it  fo  by  Experience 
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too?  Have  the  Studies,  the  Writings, 
the  Productions  of  Grefham  College, 
or  the  late  Academies  of  Paris ,  out¬ 
lined  or  eclipfed  the  Lycasum  of 
Plato,  the  Academy  of  Ari/lotle,  the 
Stoa  of  Zeno,  the  Garden  of  Epicurus  ? 
Has  Harvey  out-done  Hippocrates,  or 
Wilkins,  Archimedes  ?  Are  TP  Avilas 
and  Stradd s  Hiftories  beyond  thofe  of 
Herodotus  and  Livy  ?  Are  Shy  dens 
Commentaries  beyond  thole  of  Cafar  ? 
The  Flights  of  Boileau  above  thofe  of 
Virgil ?  If  all  this  muff  be  allowed, 

I  will  then  yield  Gondihert  to  have 
excelled  Homer,  as  it  pretended  ;  and 
the  Modern  French  Poetry,  all  that  of 
the  Ancients.  And  yet,  I  think,  it 
may  be  =  as  reafonably  faid,  That  the 
Plays  in  Moor -Fields  are  beyond  the 
Olympick  Games ;  A  Weljh  or  Irijh 
Harp  excels  thofe  of  Orpheus  and  Arion ; 
The  Pyramid  in  London ,  thofe  of 
Memphis ;  and  the  French  Conquefls 
in  Flanders  are  greater  than  thofe  of 
Alexander  and  Cafar. ,  as  their  Operas 
and  Panegyricks  would  make  us 
believe. 

But  the  Confideration  of  Poetry 
ought  to  be  a  Subject  by  it  felf.  For 
the  Books  we  have  in  Profe,  Do  any 

of 
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of  the  modern  we  converfe  with,  appear 
of  fuch  a  Spirit  and  Force,  as  if  they 
would  live  longer  than  the  Ancient 
have  done  ?  If  our  Wit  and  Eloquence, 
our  Knowledge  or  Inventions  would 
deferve  it,  yet  our  Languages  would 
not ;  there  is  no  hope  of  their  lading 
long,  nor  of  any  thing  in  them,  they 
change  every  Hundred  Years  lb  as  to  be 
hardly  known  for  the  fame,  or  any 
thing  of  the  former  Stiles  to  be  endured 
by  the  latter  ;  fo  as  they  can  no  more 
lad  like  the  Ancients,  than  excellent 
Carvings  in  Wood,  like  thole  in  Mar¬ 
ble  or  Brals. 

The  three  modern  Tongues  mod  e- 
fteemed,  are  Italian,  Spanijk  and  French  ; 
all  im  per  fed  Dialeds  of  the  Noble 
Roman  \  firft  mingled  and  corrupted 
with  the  harfli  Words  and  Terminations 
of  thofe  many  different  and  barbarous 
Nations,  by  whole  Invaffons  and  Ex- 
curfions,  the  Roman  Empire  was  long 
infeded  :  They  were  afterwards  made 
up  into  thefe  feveral  Languages  ,  by 
long  and  Popular  Ufe,  out  of  thole 
Ruins  and  Corruptions  of  Latin,  and  the 
prevailing  Languages  of  thofe  Nations, 
to  which  thele  feveral  Provinces  came 
in  time  to  be  mod  and  longed  fub- 
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jeCted  (as  the  Goths  and  Moors  in  Spahtt 
the  Goths  and  Lombards  in  Italy,  the 
Franks  in  Gaul )  befides  a  Mingle  of 
thofe  Tongues,  which  were  Original  to 
Gaul  and  to  Spain ,  before  the  Roman 
Conquefts  and  Eftablifhments  there.  Of 
thefe,  there  may  be  forne  Remainders 
in  Bifcay  or  the  Aflurias ;  but  I  doubt, 
whether  there  be  any  of  the  oid  Gallick 
in  France,  the  Subjection  there  having 
been  more  univerfal,  both  to  the  Romans 
and  Franks.  But  I  do  not  find  ,  the 
Mountainous  Parts  on  the  North  of 
Spain,  were  ever  wholly  fubdued,  cf 
formerly  Governed,  either  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans ,  Goths,  or  Saracens,  no  more  than 
Wales  by  Romans,  Saxons,  or  Normans, 
after  their  Conquefts  in  our  {(lands, 
which  has  preferved  the  ancient  Bifcayn 
and  Britif) ?  more  intire,  than  any  Na¬ 
tive  Tongue  of  other  Provinces,  where 
the  Roman  and  Gothick  or  Northern  Con- 
quefis  reached,  and  were  for  any  time 
EPtablifhed* 

’Tis  eafie  to  imagine,  how  imper¬ 
fect  Copies  thefe  modern  Languages, 
thus  compofed,  muft  needs  be,  of  fo 
excellent  an  Original,  being  patcht  up 
out  of  the  Conceptions  as  well  as 
Sounds,  of  fuch  barbarous  or  inflaved 
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People.  Whereas  the  Latin  was  fra¬ 
med  or  cultivated  by  the  Thoughts  and 
Ufes  of  the  Nobleft  Nation  that  ap¬ 
pears  upon  any  Record  of  Story,  and 
inrichecl  only  by  the  Spoils  of  Greece, 
which  alone  could  pretend  to  conteffc 
it  with  them.  ’Tis  obvious  enough, 
what  rapport  there  is,  and  mud  ever 
be,  between  the  Thoughts  and  Words, 
the  Conceptions  and  Languages  of 
every  Country,  and  how  great  a 
Difference  this  muft  make  in  the  Com¬ 
panion  and  Excellence  of  Books ;  and 
how  eafie  and  juft  a  Preference  it  muft 
decree  to  thofe  of  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin,  before  any  of  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  further  affirm¬ 
ed  ,  in  Favour  of  the  Ancients,  that 
the  oldeft  Books  we  have,  are  Rill  in 
their  kind  the  bed.  The  two  mod 
ancient,  that  I  know  of  in  Profe,  a- 
mong  thole  we  call  Profane  Au¬ 
thors,  are  JF.fofs  Fables,  and  Phala - 
ris’s  Epiitles,  both  living  near  the 
fame  time,  which  was  that  of  Cyrus 
and  Pythagoras.  As  the  firft  has  been 
agreed  by  all  Ages  fince,  for  the  great- 
eft  Mafter  in  his  kind,  and  all  others 
of  that  Sort  have  been  but  Imitati- 
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ons  of  his  Original ;  fo  I  think  the 
Epiftles  of  Fhalaris ,  to  have  more  Race, 
more  Spirit,  more  Force  of  Wit  and 
Genius,  than  any  others  I  have  ever  feen, 
either  Ancient  or  Modern.  I  know  fe- 
veral  Learned  Men  ( or  that  ufually 
pafs  for  fuch ,  under  the  Name  of 
Criticks )  have  not  efteemed  them  Ge¬ 
nuine,  and  Tolitian  with  feme  others, 
have  attributed  them  to  Lucian .*  But 
I  think,  he  mu  ft  have  little  Skill  in 
Painting,  that  cannot  find  out  this  to 
be  an  Original ;  fuch  Diverfity  of  Paf- 
fions,  upon  fuch  Variety  of  Actions 
and  Paflages  of  Life  and  Government, 
iuch  Freedom  or  Thought,  fuch  Bold- 
neis  of  Expreffion,  fuch  Bounty  to 
his  Friends,  fuch  Scorn  of  his  Ene¬ 
mies,  fuch  Honour  of  Learned  Men, 
fuch  Efteem  of  Good,  fuch  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Life,  fuch  Contempt  of  Death, 
with  fuch  Fiercenefs  of  Nature  and 
Cruelty  of  Revenge,  could  never  be 
reprefented,  but  by  him  that  poOched 
them;  and  1  efteem  Lucian  to  have 
been  no  more  capable  oi  Writing,  than 
of  Atfting  what  Fhalaris  d id.  In  all  one 
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Writ,  you  find  the  Scholar  or  the  So- 
phift ;  and  in  all  the  other,  the  Tyrant 
and  the  Commander. 
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The  next  to  thefe  in  Time,  are  He* 
rodotu% ,  Thucidides,  Hippocrates ,  Plato, 
Xenophon ,  and  Ariftotle ;  of  whom 
I  (hail  fay  no  more,  than  what  I  think 
is  allowed  by  all  ,  that  they  are  in 
their  fevera!  kinds,  inimitable.  So  are 
Cafar ,  Saluft,  and  Cicero ,  in  theirs, 
who  are  the  Anciented  of  the  Latin, 
( I  fpeak  dill  of  Profe )  unlefs  it  be 
fome  little  of  old  Cato,  upon  Rudick 
Affairs. 

The  Heigh  til  and  Purity  of  the 
Roman  Stile,  as  it  began  towards  the 
Time  ol  Lucretius ,  which  was  about 
that  of  the  Jugurthin  War ;  fo  it  end¬ 
ed  about  that  of  Tiberius ;  and  the  lad 
Strain  of  it  feems  to  have  been  Vel¬ 
leius  Paterculus.  The  Purity  of  the 
Greek  laded  a  great  deal  longer,  and 
mud  be  allowed  till  Trajan  $  Time, 
when  Plutarch  wrote,  whole  Greek  is 
much  more  edimable,  than  the  La¬ 
tin  of  Tacitus  his  Contemporary.  Af¬ 
ter  this  lad,  I  know  none  that  de¬ 
fences  the  Name  of  Latin ,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  what  went  before  them,  e« 
fpecially  in  the  Auguftan  Age ;  If  any, 
tis  the  little  Treadle  of  Minutius  Fce~ 
lix.  All  Latin  Books  that  we  have 
till  the  end  of  Trajan ,  and  all  Greek 
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till  the  end  of  Marcus  Antoninus ,  have 
a  true  and  very  eftimable  Value.  All 
written  fince  that  time,  feem  to  me 
to  have  little  more  than  what  comes 
from  the  Relation  of  Events,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  or  the  Controverfie  of 
Opinions  in  Religion  or  Laws,  where¬ 
in  the  bufte  World  has  been  fo  much 
imployed. 

The  great  Wits  among  the  Moderns 
have  been,  in  my  Opinion,  and  in  their 
feveral  Kinds,  of  the  Italians ,  Boccacet 
Machiavel,  and  Padre  Paolo ;  among 
the  Spaniards ,  Cervantes,  (that  writ 
Don  Quixot )  and  Guevara  ;  among  the 
French,  Rablais ,  and  Montague ;  among 
the  Enghjh,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Bacon  and 
Selden :  I  mention  nothing  of  what  is 
written  upon  the  Subject  of  Divinity, 
wherein  the  Spanifh  and  Englifh  Pens 
have  been  moft  Converfant,  and  moft; 
Excelled.  The  Modern  French  ,  are 
Voiture,  Rochfauc aids  Memoirs,  BuJJ'ys 
Amours  de  Gaul ,  with  feveral  other  lit¬ 
tle  Relations  or  Memoirs  that  have  run 
this  Age,  which  are  very  pleafant  and 
entertaining,  and  feem  to  have  Refi¬ 
ned  the  French  Language  to  a  Degree, 
that  cannot  be  well  exceeded.  1  doubt 
it  may  have  happened  there,  as  it  does 
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in  all  Works,  that  the  more  they  are 
filed  and  polifhed,  the  lefs  they  have 
of  Weight  and  of  Strength;  and  as 
that  Language  has  much  more  Fine- 
nefs  and  Smoothnefs  at  this  time,  fo 
i  take  it  to  have  had  much  more 
Force,  Spirit  and  Compaft*  in  Mont  aq  tie's, 
Age.  ^ 

Since  thofe  Accidents,  which  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Reft o'raticn  of  Learning, 
almoft  extinguiflied  in  the  Weftern 
Parts  of  Europe,  have  been  offer  ved, 
it  will  be  juft  to  mention  fome  that 
may  have  hindred  the  Advancement 
of  it,  in  Proportion  to  what  might 
have  been  expe&ed  from  the  mighty 
Growth  and  Progrefs  made  in  the  firft 
Age  after  its  Recovery.  One  great 
Reafon  may  have  been,  that  very  loon 
after  the  Entry  of  Learning  upon  the 
Scene  of  Chriftendom,  another  was 
made  by  many  of  the  New-Learned 
Men,  into  the  Inquiries  and  Contefts 
about  Matters  of  Religion  ;  the  Man¬ 
ners  and  Maxims,  and  Inftitutions 
introduced  by  the  Clergy,  for  Seven  dr 
Eight  Centuries  paft ;  the  Authority 
of  Scripture  and  Tradition ;  of  Popes 
and  of  Councils ;  of  the  Ancient  Fa¬ 
thers,  and  of  the  Later  School-Men  and 
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Cafuids;  of  Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil 
Power.  The  Humour  of  ravelling 
into  all  thefe  Mydical  or  Intangled 
Matters,  mingling  with  the  Intereds 
and  Pallions  of  Princes  and  of  Parties, 
and  thereby  heightned  or  enfiamed, 
produced  Infinite  Difputes,  raifed  Vi¬ 
olent  Heats  throughout  all  Parts  of 
Chriflendom,  and  loon  ended  in  many 
Defections  or  Reformations  from  the 
Roman  Church ,  and  in  feveral  new 
Inditutions,  both  Ecclefi  all  teal  and 
Civil,  in  divers  Countries ;  which  have 
been  ft  nee  Rooted  and  Edabli  filed  in 
aimod  all  the  North  We (l  Parts.  The 
endlefs  Difputes  and  litigious  Quarrels 
upon  all  thefe  Subjects,  favoured  and 
incou raged  by  the  Intereds  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  Princes  ingaged  in  them,  either 
took  up  wholly,  or  generally  imploy- 
ed  the  Thoughts,  the  Studies,  the 
Applications,  the'  Endeavours  of  all  or 
moil  of  the  Fined  Wits,  the  Deeped 
Scholars,  and  the  mod  Learned  Wri¬ 
ters  that  the  Age  produced.  Many 
Excellent  Spirits,  and  the  mod  Pene¬ 
trating  Genii,  that  might  have  mace 
admirable  Progress  and  Advances  in 
many  other  Sciences,  were  funk  and 
overwhelmed  in  the  Abyfs  of  Difputes 
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about  Matters  of  Religion  ’  without 
ever  turning  their  Looks  or  Thoughts 
any  other  way.  To  thefe  Difputes  of 
the  Pen,  fucceeded  thofe  of  the  Sword ; 
and  the  Ambition  of  great  Princes  and 
Minifters,  mingled  with  the  Zeal,  or 
covered  with  the  Pretences  of  Religion, 
has  for  a  Hundred  Years  pail,  infefled 
Chriftendom  with  almofl:  a  perpetual 
Courfe  or  Succeffion,  either  '  of  Civil 
or  of  Foreign  Wars :  The  Noife  and 
Diforoers  thereof,  have  been  ever  the 
moft  Capital  Enemies  of  the  Mufes ,  who 
are  feated  by  the  Ancient  Fables,  upon 
the  Top  of  Paxnaffus ;  that  is,  in  a  Place 
of  Safety  and  of  Quiet,  from  the  Reach 
of  all  Noifes  and  Difiurbances  of  the 
Regions  below. 

Another  Circum fiance  that  may 
have  hindred  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  has  been  a  Want  or  Decay 
of  Favour  in  Great  Kings  and  Princes, 
to  Encourage  or  Applaud  it.  Upon 
the  firft  Return  or  Recovery  of  this 
fair  Stranger  among  us,  all  were  fond 
of  Seeing  her,  apt  to  Applaud  her  :  She 
was  lodged  in  Palaces  infleacl  of  Cells  ; 
and  the  greatefl  Kings  and  Princes  of 
tne  Age,  took  either  a  Pleafure  in 
coprting  her,  or  a  Vanity  in  admiring 
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her,  and  in  favouring  all  her  Train, 
The  Courts  of  Italy  and  Germany,  of 
England,  of  France ,  of  Popes,  and  of 
Emperors,  thought  themfelves Honoured 
and  Adorned,  by  the  Number  and  Qua¬ 
lities  of  Learned  Men,  and  by  ail  the 
Improvements  of  Sciences  and  Arts, 
wherein  they  excelled.  They  were 
invited  from  all  Parts,  for  the  Ufe  and 
Entertainment  of  Kings,  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Inftrudtion  of  Young 
Princes,  for  Advice  and  Affiftance  to 
the  greater!  Miniflers ;  and  in  fhort, 
the  Favour  of  Learning  was  the  Humor 
and  Mode  of  the  Age.  Francis  the 
Firfl,  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Henry  the 
Eighth  ( thofe  Three  Great  Rivals ) 
agreed  in  this,  though  in  nothing  elfe. 
Many  Nobles  purfued  this  Vein  with 
great  Application  and  Succefs ;  among 
whom,  f  icus  de  Mirandula ,  a  Sovereign 
Prince  in  Italy ,  might  have  proved  a 
Prodigy  of  Learning,  if  his  Studies  and 
Life  had  laded  as  long  as  thofe  of 
the  Ancients :  For  1  think  all  of  them 
'  that  writ  much  of  what  we  have  now 
remaining,  lived  old,  whereas  he  dyed 
about  Three  and  Thirty,  and  left 
the  World  in  Admiration  of  fo 
much  Knowledge  in  fo  much  Youth, 
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Since  thofe  Reigns  I  have  not  obfer- 
ved  in  our  Modern  Story,  any  Great 
Princes  much  celebrated  for  their  Fa¬ 
vour  of  Learning,  further  than  to  ferve 
their  Turns,  to  juftifie  their  Pretenfions 
and  Quarrels,  or  flatter  their  Succefles. 
The  Honour  of  Princes  has  of  late 
ftruck  Sale  to  their  Intereft ;  whereas 
of  old,  their  Interefls,  Greatnels  and 
Conquefts,  were  ail  dedicated  to  their 
Glory  and  Fame. 

How  much  the  Studies  and  Labours 
of  Learned  Men,  muff  have  been 
damped  for  want  of  this  Influence  and 
kind  Afpeft  of  Princes,  may  be  beft 
conjectured  from  what  happened  on 
the  contrary,  about  the  Auguflan  Age, 
when  the  Learning  of  Rowe  was  at 
its  Height,  and  perhaps  owed  it  in 
fome  Degree,  to  the  Bounty  and  Pa¬ 
tronage  of  that  Emperor,  and  Meccenas 
his  Favourite,  as  well  as  to  the  Felicity 
of  the  Empire,  and  Tranquility  of  the 
Age. 

The  Humor  of  Avarice,  and  Greedinefs 
of  Wealth,  have  been  ever,  and  in  all 
Countries,  where  Silver  and  Gold  have 
been  in  Price,  and  of  current  Ufe : 
But  if  it  be  true  in  particular  Men, 
that  as  Riches  increafe,  the  Defires  of 
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diem  do  fo  too,  May  it  not  be  true, 
of  the  general  Vein  and  Humor  of 
Ages?  May  they  not  have  turned 
more  to  this  Purfuit  of  infatiabJe  Gains, 
fince  the  Di (cover ies  and  Plantations 
of  the  Weft-Indies,  and  thofe  vail 
Treafures  that  have  flowed  in  to  thefe 
Weflern  Parts  of  Europe  aimed  every 
Year,  and  with  fuch  mighty  Tides 
lor  fo  long  a  Courfe  of  Time  ?  Where 
few  are  Rich,  few  care  for  it;  where 
many  are  fo,  many  defire  it ;  and  mod 
in  time  begin  to  think  it  neceffary. 
Where  this  Opinion  grows  generally  in 
a  Country,  the  Temples  of  Honour  are 
boon  pulled  down,  and  all  Mens  Sacri¬ 
fices  are  made  to  thofe  of  Fortune. 
The  Soldier  as  well  as  the  Merchant, 
the  Scholar  as  well  as  the  Plough¬ 
man,  the  Divine  and  the  States-man, 
as  well  as  the  Lawyer  and  Phyfician. 

Now  I  think  that  nothing  is  more 
evident  in  the  World,  than  that  Honour 
is  a  much  dronger  Principle,  both  of 
A&ion  and  Invention,  than  Gain  can 
ever  be.  That  ail  the  Great  and  No¬ 
ble  Productions  of  Wit  and  of  Cou¬ 
rage,  have  been  infpired  and  exalted 
by  that  alone.  That  the  Charming 
flights  and  Labours  of  Poets,  the  Deep 
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Speculations  and  Studies  ofPhifofophers, 
the  Conquefts  of  Emperors  and  At- 
chievements  of  Heroes,  have  all  flowed 
from  this  one  Source  of  Honour  and 
Fame.  The  Iaft  Farewel  that  Horace 
takes  of  his  Lyrick  Poems,  Epicurus  of 
his  Inventions  in  Philofophy,  Auguftus 
of  his  Empire  and  Government,  are  all 
of  the  fame  Strain ;  and  as  their  Lives 
were  entertained,  fo  their  Age  was  re* 
lieved,  and  their  Deaths  foftned,  by  the 
Prof  peel  of  lieing  down  upon  the  Bed 
of  Fame. 

Avarice  is  on  the  other  fide,  of  all 
Paflions,  the  moil  fordid,  the  mod  clog* 
ged  and  covered  with  Dirt  and  with 
Drofs,  fo  that  it  cannot  raife  its 
Wings  beyond  the  Smell  of  the  Earth  : 
Tis  the  Pay  of  Common  Soldiers,  as 
Honour  is  of  Commanders;  and  yet 
among  thofe  themfelves,  none  ever 
went  (b  far  upon  the  Hopes  of 
Frey  or  of  Spoils,  as  thofe  that  have 
been  fpirited  by  Honour  or  Religion. 
Tis  no  Wonder  then,  that  Learning 
has  been  fo  little  advanced  fince  it 
grew  to  be  Mercenary,  and  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  it  has  been  fettered  by  the 
Cares  of  the  World,  and  diflurbed 
by  the  Defires  of  being  Rich,  or  the 
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fears  of  being  poor ;  from  all  whicft, 
the  Ancient  Philofophers ,  the  Bradmans 
of  India,  the  Chaldean  Magij  and 
A Egyptian  Priefts  were  difintangled  and 
free. 

But  the  laft  Maim  given  to  Learn¬ 
ing,  has  been  by  the  Scorn  of  Pedan¬ 
try,  which  the  Shallow,  the  Superfici¬ 
al,  and  the  Sufficient  among  Scholars, 
fir  ft  drew  upon  themfelves,  and  very 
juftiy,  by  pretending  to  more  than 
they  had,  or  to  more  Efteem  than  what 
they  had  could  deferve,  by  broach¬ 
ing  it  in  all  Places,  at  all  Times,  up¬ 
on  all  Occafions,  and  by  living  fo 
much  among  themfelves,  or  in  their 
Clofets  and  Cells,  as  to  make  them 
unfit  for  all  other  Bufinefs,  and  ridi¬ 
culous  in  all  other  Converfations.  As 
an  Infedion  that  rifes  in  a  Town,  firft 
falls  upon  Children  or  weak  Conftitu- 
tions,  or  thofe  that  are  fubjed  to  other 
Difeafes,  but  fpreading  further  by  de¬ 
grees,  feizes  upon  the  moft  Healthy,  Vi¬ 
gorous  and  Strong ;  and  when  the 
Contagion' grows  very  general,  all  the 
Neighbours  avoid  coming  into  the 
Town,  or  are  afraid  of  thofe  that  are  well 
among  them,  as  much  as  of  thofe  that 
are  Sick.  Juft  fo  it  fared  in  the  Com¬ 
mon- 
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mon wealth  of  Learning,  fome  poor 
weak  Conftitutions  were  firft  infe&ed 
with  Pedantry,  the  Contagion  fpread 
in  time  upon  lome  that  were  Wronger ; 
Foreigners  that  heard  there  was  a  Plague 
in  the  Country,  grew  afraid  to  come 
there,  and  avoided  the  Commerce  of  the 
Sound  as  well  as  of  the  Difeafed.  This 
Diflike  or  Apprehenfion,  turned,  like  all 
Fear,  to  Hatred,  and  Hatred  to  Scorn. 
The  reft  of  the  Neighbours  began  firft 
to  rail  at  Pedants,  then  to  ridicule 
them ;  the  Learned  began  to  lear  the 
fame  Fate,  and  that  the  Pigeons 
iliould  be  taken  for  Daws,  becauie  they 
were  all  in  a  Flock  :  And  becaufe  the 
Pooreft  and  Meaneft  of  the  Company 
were  Proud,  the  Bell  and  the  Kicheft 
began  to  be  Afhamed. 

An  Ingenious  Spaniard  at  Brujjels , 
would  needs  have  it,  that  the  Riftory 
of  Don  Quixot ,  had  ruined  the  Spanijh 
Monarchy ;  for  before  that  time,  Love 
and  Valour,  were  ail  Romance  among 
them;  every  young  Cavalier  that  en- 
tred  the  Scene,  dedicated  the  Services 
of  his  Life,  to  htsTIonour  firft,  arid  then 
to  his  Miftrefs.  They  Lived  and  Dyed 
in  this  Komantick  Vein;  and  the  old 
Duke  of  Alva,  in  his  la  ft  Portugal  Expe¬ 
dition, 
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clition,  had  a  young  Miftrefs,  to  whom 
the  Glory  of  that  Atchievement  was 
Devoted,  by  which  he  hoped  to  value 
himfelf,  inftead  of  thofe  Qualities  he 
had  loft  with  his  Youth.  After  Don 
Quixot  appeared,  and  with  that  inimita¬ 
ble  Wit  and  Humor,  turned  all  this 
Romantick  Honour  and  Love  into  Ri¬ 
dicule  ;  the  Spaniards ,  he  faid,  began  to 
grow  afliamed  of  both,  and  to  laugh 
at  Fighting  and  Loving;  or  at  leaffc 
otherwife,  than  to  purfue  their  Fortune, 
or  fatisfie  their  Luff ;  and  the  Confequen- 
ces  of  this,  both  upon  their  Bodies  and 
their  Minds,  this  Spaniard  would  needs 
have  pais  for  a  great  Caufe  of  the  > 
Ruin  of  Spain,  or  of  its  Greatoefs  and 
Power. 

Whatever  Effed  the  Ridicule  of 
Knight-Errantry  might  have  had  up¬ 
on  that  Monarchy,  I  believe  that  of 
Pedantry  has  had  a  very  ill  one  upon 
the  Commonwealth  of  Learning  ;  and 
I  wilh  the  Vein  of  Ridiculing  all  that 
is  Serious  and  Good,  all  Honour  and 
Virtue,  as  well  as  Learning  and  Piety, 
may  have  no  worfe  EfFeds  on  any 
other  State:  ’Tis  the  Itch  of  cur  Age 
and  Climate,  and  has  over-run  both 
the  Court  and  the  Stage;  enters  a  Houfe 
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of  Lords  and  Commons,  as  boldly  ss 
a  Coffee-H oufe,  Debates  of  Council  as 
well  as  private  Converfation ;  and  I 
liave  known  in  my  Life,  more  than  one 
or  two  Minifters  of  State,  that  would 
rather  have  faid  a  Witty  thing,  than 
done  a  Wife  one  ;  and  made  the  Com¬ 
pany  Laugh,  rather  than  the  Kingdom 
Rejoyce.  But  this  is  enough  to  excufe 
the  Imperfections  of  Learning  in  our 
Age,  and  to  cenfure  the  Sufficiency  of 
fome  of  the  Learned  ;  and  this  Imall 
Piece  of  Juftice  I  have  done  the  Anci¬ 
ents,  will  not  I  hope,  be  taken  any  more 
than  ’tis  meant,  for  any  Injury  to  the 
Moderns. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  a  Saying  of 
Alphonfus  (Sirnamed  the  Wife)  King  of 

Aragon ; 

That  among  fo  many  things 
as  are  by  Men  pojfefjed  or 
pur fned  in  the  Courje  of  their 
LiveSj  all  the  reft  are  flaw- 
bleSj  befides  Old  Wood  to 
Burn ?  Old  Wine  to  Dr  inky 
Old  Friends  to  Corner fe  with, 
and  Old  Books  to  Read. 

ESSAY 
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ESSAY  It 


Upon  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus  j 


or  of  Gardening  in  the  Tear 

1685, 


H  E  fame  Faculty  of  Reafon, 


1  which  gives  Mankind  the  great 

Advantage  and  Prerogative  over  the 

reft  of  the  Creation,  feems  to  make 

the  greateft  Default  of  Human  Nature ; 

and  fubjeflts  it  to  more  Troubles,  Mife- 

ries,  or  at  lead  Difquiets  of  Life,  than 

any  of  its  Fellow-Creatures :  ’Tis  this  fur« 

nifties  us  with  fuch  Variety  of  Paffions, 

**  * 

and  consequently  of  Wants  and  Defires, 
that  none  other  feels ;  and  thefe  followed 
by  infinite  Defigns  and  endlefs  Purfuits, 
and  improved  by  that  Refllefnefs  of 
Thought,  which  is  natural  to  mod  Men, 
give  Him  a  Condition  of  Life  fuitable 
to  that  of  His  Birth  ;  fo  that  as  He  alone 
is  born  Crying,  He  lives  Complainings 
and  dies  Difappointed. 

Since  we  cannot  efcape  the  Purfuit  of 
Paffions,  and  Perplexity  of  Thoughts, 
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which  our  Reafon  furnifhes  us,  there  is 
no  way  left,  but  to  endeavour  all  we  can, 
either  to  fubdue  or  to  divert  them. 
This  laft  is  the  common  Bufinefs  of 
common  Men,  who  fee k  it  by  all  Sorts 
of  Sports,  Pleafures,  Play  or  Bufinefs. 
But  becaufe  the  two  ftrft  are  of  Ihort 
Continuance,  loon  ending  with  Weari- 
nefs,  or  Decay  ofVigor  and  Appetite,  the 
Return  whereof  mull  be  attended,  before 
the  others  can  be  renewed  ;  and  becaufe 
Play  grows  dull,  if  it  be  not  enlivened 
with  the  Hopes  of  Gain,  the  general 
Diverfson  of  Mankind  feems  to  be  Bu fi¬ 
nds,  or  the  Pur fu it  of  Riches  in  one 
Kind  or  other ;  which  is  an  Amufement, 
that  has  this  one  Advantage  above  all 
others,  that  it  lads  thole  Men  who  in¬ 
gage  in  it,  to  the  very  Ends  of  their 
Lives;  none  ever  growing  too  old  for 
the  Thoughts  and  De fires  of  increafing 
his  Wealth  and  Fortunes,  either  for 
Him  fell,  his  Friends,  or  his  Pofterity. 

In  the  ftrft  and  mo  ft  ft  m  pie  Ages  of 
each  Country,  the  Conditions  and  Lives 
of  Men  leein  to  have  been  very  near  of 
Kin  with  the  reft  of  the  Creatures ;  they 
lived  by  the  Hour,  or  by  the  Day,  and 
fatisfied  their  Appetite  with  what  they 
could  get,  from  the  Herbs,  the  Fruits, 
the  Springs  they  met  with  when  they 
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were  hungry  or  dry;  then,  with  what 
Fifh,  Fowl,  or  Beads  they  could  kill,  by 
Swiftnefs  or  Strength,  by  Craft  or  Con¬ 
trivance,  by  their  Hands  or  fuch  Inftru- 
ments  as  Wit  helped,  or  Neceflity  for¬ 
ced  them  to  invent.  When  a  Man  had 
got  enough  for  the  Day,  he  laid  up  the 
reft  for  the  Morrow,  and  (pent  one  Day 
in  Labour,  that  he  might  pa fs  the  other 
at  Eafe ;  and  lured  on  by  the  Pleafure  of 
this  Bait,  when  he  was  in  Vigor,  and 
his  Game  fortunate,  he  would  provide 
for  as  many  Days  as  he  could,  both  lor 
himfelf  and  his  'Children,  that  were 
too  young  to  feek  out  for  themfeives. 
Then  he  caft  about,  how  by  lowing  of 
Grain, and  by  Failure  oi  the  tamer  Cattel, 
to  provide  for  the  whole  Year.  After  this, 
dividing  the  Lands  neceiTary  for  thefe 
Ufes,  firft  among  Children,  and  then 
among  Servants,  he  referved  to  him¬ 
felf  a  Proportion  of  their  Gain,  either 
in  the  native  Stock,  or  fomething  equi¬ 
valent,  which  brought  in  the  Uie  of  Mo¬ 
ney  ;  and  where  this  once  came  in,  none 
was  to  be  fatisfied,  without  having 
enough  for  himfelf  and  his  Family,  and 
all  his  and  their  Pofterity  for  ever  ;  fo 
that  I  know  a  certain  Lord  who  pro- 
fefles  to  value  no  Leafe,  though  for  an 
Hundred  or  a  Thoufand  Years,  nor  any 
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Eftate  or  Pofleffion  of  Land,  that  Is  not 
for  Ever  and  Ever. 

From  fuch  ffnall  Beginnings  have 
grown  fuch  vaft  and  extravagant  De¬ 
signs  of  poor  Mortal  Men:  Yet  none 
could  ever  anfwer  the  Naked  Indian, 
Why  one  Man  Chould  take  Pains,  and 
run  Hazards  by  Sea  and  Land  all  his 
Life,  that  his  Children  might  be  fafe 
and  lazy  all  theirs :  And  the  Precept  of 
taking  no  Care  for  to  Morrow,  though 
never  minded  as  impracticable  in  the 
World,  feems  but  to  reduce  Mankind  to 
their  Natural  and  Original  Condition  of 
Life.  However,  by  thefe  Ways  and  De¬ 
grees,  the  endlels  Increafe  of  Riches  feems 
to  be  grown  the  perpetual  and  general 
Amufement,  or  Bu  line  Is  of  Mankind. 

Some  lew  in  each  Country  make  thofe 
higher  Plights  after  Honour  and  Power, 
and  to  thele  Ends  lacrifice  their  Riches, 
their  Labour,  their  Thought,  and  their 
Lives ;  and  nothing  diverts  nor  bunes 
Men  more,  than  thele  Purfuits,  which 
are  ufually  covered  with  the  Pretences 
of  ferving  a  Man’s  Country,  and  of  Pub- 
lick  Good.  But  the  true  Service  of  the 
Publick,  is  a  Bu  finds  of  fo  much  Labour 
and  lo  mush  Care,  that  though  a  good 
and  wile  Man  may  not  refule  it,  if  he 
be  called  to  it  by  his  Prince  or  his 
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Country,  and  thinks  he  can  be  of  more 
than  Vulgar  life,  yet  he  will  feldbra  or 
never  feek  it,  but  leaves  it  commonly  to 
Men,  who  under  the  Difguife  of  Publick 
Good,  pur  fee  their  owe  Defigns  of 
Wealth,  Power,  and  foch  Ballard  Ho- 
nours  as  ufeally  attend  them,  not  that 
which  is  the  true,  and  only  true  Re¬ 
ward  of  Virtue.. 

The  Purfeits  of  Ambition,  though  not 
fo  general,  yet  are  as  end leis  as  thole  of 
Riches,  and  as  extravagant;  fmee none 
ever  yet  thought  he  had  Power  or  Em¬ 
pire  enough :  And  what  Prince  foever 
feems  to  be  fo  great,  as  to  Live  aod 
Reign  without  any  farther  Defires  or 
Fears,  falls  into  the  Life  of  a  Private 
Man,  and  enjoys  but  thole  Pleafures 
and  Entertainments,  which  a  great  many 
leveral  Degrees  of  Private  Fortune  will 
allow,  and  as  much  as  Homan  Nature 
is  capable  of  enjoying. 

The  Plealures  of  the  Senfes  grow  a 
little  more  choice  and  refined  ;  thofe  of 
Imagination  are  turned  upon  embelifia- 
ing  the  Scenes  he  chules  to  live  in 
Eafe,  Conveniency,  Elegancy,  Magnifi¬ 
cence,  are  fought  in  Building  firft,  and 
then  in  furniihing  Houfes  or  Palaces: 
The  admirable  Imitations  of  Nature  are 
introduced  bv  Pi&ures,  Statues*  Ta- 
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pc  dry,  and  other  fuch  Atchievments  of 
Arts.  And  the  moft  exquifite  Delights 
of  S'enfe  are  purfued,-  in  the  Contrivance 
and  Plantation  of  Gardens ;  which, 
with  Fruits,  Flowers,  Shades,  Fountains, 
and  the  fvlu Tick  of  Birds  that  frequent 
fuch  happy  Places,  feem  to  furnifh  all 
the  Piealures  of  the  feveral  Senfes,  and 
with  the  Greateft,  or  at  lead  the  moft 
Natural  Perfedfions.  '•  ;  ' 

Thus  the  firft  Race  of  Ajfyrian  Kings, 
after  the  Conquefts  of  Ninus  and  Semi- 
ramis,  pafled  their  Lives  tili  their  Em¬ 
pire  fell  to  the  Medes.  Thus  the  Caliphs 
of  Egypt ,  till  de poled  by  their  Mama- 
Jukes.  Thus  palled  the  latter  Parts  of 
those  Great  Lives  of  Scipio ,  Lucullm,  Ait - 
guttus,  Dioclefian.  Thus  turned  the  Great 
Thoughts  of  Henry  the  Second  of 
France,  after  the  end  of  his  Wars  with 
Spain.  Thus  the  Prefent  King  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  after  having  fubdued  all  his  Com¬ 
petitors,  pafles  his  Life  in  a  Country 
Villa,  gives  Audience  in  a  Grove  of 
Orange-Trees  planted  among  purling 
Streams.  And  thus  the  King  of  France , 
after  ail  the  Succeftes  of  his  Councils  or 
Arms,  and  in  the  mighty  Elevation  of 
bis  prefent  Greatnefs  and  Power,  when 
iie  gives  himfelf  Leifure  from  fuch  De- 
ftgns  or  Pu'rfuits,  pafles  the  fofter  and 
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eafiet  Parts  of  his  Time  in  Country 
Houles  and  Gardens,  in  Building,  Plant¬ 
ing,  or  Adorning  the  Scenes,  or  in  the 
common  Sports  and  Entertainments  of 
fuch  kind  of  Lives,  And  thole  mighty 
Emperors,  who  contented  not  then>- 
felves  with  thefe  Pleafures  of  common 
Humanity,  fell  into  the  Frantick  or  the 
Extravagant  ;  they  pretended  to  be 
Gods,  or  turned  to  be  Devils,  as  Cali¬ 
gula,  and  Nero,  and  too  many  others 
known  enough  in  Story. 

Whilft  Mankind  is  thus  generally  ho¬ 
ped  or  amufed,  that  Part  of  them,  who 
have  had  either  the  Juftice  or  the  Luck, 
to  pafs  in  common  Opinion  for  the  Wi¬ 
fe  ft  and  the  Be  ft  Part  among  them,  have 
followed  another  and  very  different 
Scent ;  and  inftead  of  the  common  De- 
figns  of  farisfying  their  Appetites  and 
their  Pa  (lions,  and  making  endlefs  Prd- 
vifions  for  both,  they  have  chofen  what 
they  thought  a  nearer  and  a  furer  way 
to  the  Eafe  and  Felicity  of  Life,  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fubdue,  or  at  lead  to  tem¬ 
per  their  Paffions,  and  reduce  their  Ap¬ 
petites  to  what  Nature  feems  only  to 
ask  and  to  need.  And  this  Defign  feems 
to  have  brought  Philofophy  into  the 
World,  at  lea  ft  that  which  is  termed 
Moral,  and  appears  to  have  an  End, 
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not  only  defirsble  by  every  Man,  which 
is  the  Eafe  and  Happinefs  of  Life,  but 
alio  in  Ibme  Degree  fuitable  to  the  Force 
and  Reach  of  Human  Nature :  For  as  to 
that  Part  of  Philofophy,  which  is  called 
Natural,  I  know  no  End  it  can  have, 
but  that  of  either  bufying  a  Man’s 
Brains  to  no  Purpofe,  or  fatisfying  the 
Vanity,  fo  natural  to  mod  Men,  of  di- 
flinguilhing  themfelves  by  fome  way  or 
other,  from  thofe  that  feem  their  Equals 
in  Birth,  and  the  common  Advantagesof 
it ;  and  whether  this  Diftindion  be  made 
by  Wealth  or  Power,  or  Appearance  of 
Knowledge,  which  gains  Efteem  and 
Applaule  in  the  World,  is  all  a  cafe. 
More  than  this,  I  know  no  Advantage 
Mankind  has  gained  by  the  Progrefs  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  during  fo  many 
Ages  it  has  had  Vogue  in  the  World, 
excepting  always,  and  very  julily, 
what  we  owe  to  the  Mathematicks, 
which  is  in  a  manner  all  that  feenas 
valuable  among  the  Civilized  Nations, 
more  than  thofe  we  cal!  Barbarous, 
whether  they  are  fo  or  no,  or  more 
fo  than  our  felves. 

How  ancient  this  Natural  Philofophy 
has  been  in  the  World,  is  hard  to  know ; 
for  we  find  frequent  mention  of  ancient 
Phiiofophers  in  this  kind,  among  the 
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mofl:  ancient  now  extant  with  us.  The 
fir  ft  who  1’ound  out  the  Vanity  of  it, 
feems  to  have  been  Solomon,  of  which 
Difcovery  he  has  left  fuch  admirable 
Strains  in  Ecclejiajles.  The  next  was  So* 
crates,  who  made  it  the  Bufinefs  of  his 
Life  to  explode  it,  and  introduce  that 
which  wTe  call  Moral  in  its  place,  to  bufie 
Human  Minds  to  better  purpofe.  And 
indeed,  whoever  reads  with  Thought 
what  thefe  two,  and  Marcus  Antoninus, 
have  fa  id  upon  the  Vanity  of  all  that 
Mortal  Man  can  ever  attain  to  know  of 
Nature,  in  its  Originals,  or  Operati¬ 
ons,  may  lave  himfelf  a  great  deal  of 
Pains,  and  juftly  conclude,  That  the 
Knowledge  of  fuch  things  is  not  our 
Game  ;  and  ( like  the  Purfuit  of  a  Stag 
by  a  little  Spaniel  )  may  ferve  to  amule 
and  to  weary  us,  but  will  never  be  hunt¬ 
ed  down.  Yet  I  think  thofe  Three  I 
have  named,  may  juftly  pals  for  the  wi- 
feft  Triumvirate  that  are  left  us,  upon 
the  Records  of  Story  or  of  Time. 

After  Socrates,  who  left  nothing  in 
Writing,  many  Se£fo  of  Philofophers  be¬ 
gan  to  Ipread  in  Greece,  who  entred  bold¬ 
ly  upon  both  Parts  of  Natural  and  Mo¬ 
ral  Phiiofophy.  The  firft  with  the  great- 
eft  Difagreement,  and  the  mod  eager 
Contention  that  could  be  upon  the 
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greateft  Subjects :  As,  Whether  the 
World  were  Eternal,  or  produced  at 
feme  certain  time  ?  Whether  if  produ¬ 
ced,  it  was  by  fome  Eternal  Mind,  and 
to  fome  End,  or  by  the  fortuitous  Con- 
courfe  of  Atoms,  or  fome  Particles  of 
Eternal  Matter  ?  Whether  there  was 
one  World  or  many  ?  Whether  the  Soul 
of  Man  was  a  Part  of  fome  Asthereal  and 
Eternal  Subfiance,  or  was  Corporeal  > 
Whether  if  Eternal,  it  was  fo  before  it 
came  into  the  Body,  or  only  after  it 
went  out  ?  There  were  the  fame  Con* 
tentions  about  the  Motions  of  the  Hea- 
vens,  the  Magnitude  of  the  Coeleftial 
Bodies,  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  and 
the  Judgment  of  the  Senles.  But  all  the 
d  isle  rent  Schemes  of  Nature  that  have 
been  drawn  of  old,  or  of  late  by  Plate, 
Ariflotle,  Epicurus,  Des  Cartes,  Hohhs,  or 
any  other  that  I  know  of,  feem  to  agree 
but  in  one  thing,  which  is,  the  Want  of 
Demonflration  or  Satisfaction,  to  any 
thinking  and  unpodelled  Man ;  and  feem 
more  or  Ids  probable  one  than  another, 
according  to  the  Wit  and  Eloquence  of 
the  Authors  and  Advocates  that  raife  or 
defend  them  ;  like  Juglers  Tricks,  that 
have  more  or  lefs  Appearance  of  being 
real,  according  to  the  Dextroufnefs  and 
Skill  of  him  that  plays  ’em ;  whereas 
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perhaps  if  we  were  capable  of  knowing 
Truth  and  Nature,  thefe  fine  Schemes 
would  prove  like  Rover  Shots,  fome 
nearer  and  fome  further  off,  but  all  at 
great  Diftance  from  the  Mark  ;  it  may 
be  none  in  Sight. 

Yet  in  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  and  many 
other  fuch  Difputes  and  Contentions  in 
their  Natural  Philofophy,  they  feemed 
to  agree  much  better  in  their  Moral and 
upon  their  Enquiries  after  the  Ultimate 
End  of  Man,  which  was  his  Happinefs, 
their  Contentions  or  Differences  feem’d 
to  be  rather  in  Words,  than  in  the  Senfe 
of  their  Opinions,  or  in  the  true  Mean¬ 
ing  of  their  feveral  Authors  or  Mailers 
of  their  Se&s :  All  concluded,  that  Hap- 
pinefs  was  the  Chief  Good,  and  ought 
to  be  the  Ultimate  End  of  Man  ;  that 
as  this  was  the  End  of  Wifdom,  fo  Wif* 
tlom  was  the  Way  to  Happinefs.  The 
Queftion  then  was,  In  what  this  Happi¬ 
nefs  confifted  >  The  Contention  grew 
warm  eft  between  theStoicks  and  Epicu¬ 
reans  ;  the  other  Secfts  in  this  Point  fiding 
in  a  manner  with  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe,  in  their  Conceptions  or  Exp  re  (li¬ 
ons.  The  Stoicks  would  have  it  to  con- 
lift  in  Virtue,  and  the  Epicureans  fn 
Pleafure  ;  yet  the  mod  reasonable  of  the 
-Stoicks,  made  the  Pleafure  of  Virtue  to 
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be  the  greateft;  Happinefs ;  and  the  beft 
of  the  Epicureans  made  the  greateft 
Pleasure  to  confift  in  Virtue;  and  the 
Difference  between  thefe  two,  feems  not 
eaiily  difcovered:  All  agreed,  the. great- 
eft  Temper,  if  not  the  total  lubduing  of 
Paftion,  and  exercife  of  Reafon,  to  be 
the  State  of  the  greateft  Felicity :  To  live 
without  Defires  or  Fears,  or  thofe  Per¬ 
turbations  of  Mind  and  Thought,  which 
Paffions  raife  :  To  place  true  Riches  iri 
wanting  little,  rather  than  in  poftefting 
much ;  and  true  Pleafure  in  Tempe¬ 
rance,  rather  than  in  Satisfying  the  Sen- 
fes :  To  live  with  Indifference  to  the 
common  Enjoyments  and  Accidents  of 
Life,  and  with  Conftancy  upon  the 
greateft  Blows  of  Fate  or  of  Chance ;  not 
to  difturb  our  Minds  with  fad  Reflecti¬ 
ons  upon  what  is  pa  ft,  nor  with  anxious 
Cares  or  raving  Hopes  about  what  is  to 
come;  neither  to  diiquiet  Life  with  th 
Fears  of  Death,  nor  Death  with  the  Dt 
Fires  of  Life :  but  in  both,  and  in  all  things 
elfe,  to  follow  Nature,  feem  to  be  the 
Precepts  raoft  agreed  among  them. 

Thus  Reafon  feems  only  to  have  been 
called  in,  to  allay  thofe  Disorders  which 
it  felt  had  raifed,  to  cure  its  own  Wounds, 
and  pretends  to  make  us  wife  no  other 
way,  than  by  rendring  us  infen fible. 
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This  at  feaft  was  the  Profeflion  of  many 
rigid  Stoicks,  who  would  have  had  a  wife 
Man,  not  only  without  any  fort  of  Paff 
fiors,  but  without  any  Sen fe  of  Pain,  as 
well  as  Pleafure  ;  and  to  enjoy  himfeU 
in  the  midft  of  Difeafes  and  Torments, 
as  well  as  of  Health  and  Eafe  :  A  Princi¬ 
ple,  in  my  Mind,  againff  common  Na¬ 
ture  and  common  Senfe ;  and  which 
might  have  told  us  in  fewer  Words,  or 
with  lefs  Circumftance,  that  a  Man  to  be 
wife,  fliould  not  be  a  Man ;  and  this 
perhaps  might  have  been  eafie  enough  to 
believe,  but  nothing  fo  hard  as  the  other. 

TheEpicureans  were  more  intelligible 
in  their  Notion,  and  fortunate  in  their 
Ex  predion,  when  they  placed  a  Man’s 
Happinefs  in  the  Tranquility  of  Mind, 
and  Indolence  of  Body  ;  for  while  we  are 
compofed  of  both,  1  doubt  both  muff 
have  a  Share  in  the  Good  or  111  we  feel 
As  Men  of  feveral  Languages,  fay  the 
fame  things  in  very  different  Weirds,  fo 
in  feveral  Ages,  Countries,  Conftituti- 
ons  of  Laws  and  Religion,  the  fame  thing 
feems  to  be  meant  by  very  different  Ex- 
preffions :  What  is  called  by  the  Stoicks 
Apathy,  or  Difpaffion ;  by  the  Scepticks 
Indifturbance ;  by  the  Moiinifls  Quie- 
tifm.;  by  common  Men,  Peace  of  Con- 
fcience ;  feems  all  to  mean  but  great 
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Tranquility  of  Mind,  though  it  be  made 
to  proceed  from  fo  diverfe  Caufes,  as 
Human  Wifdom,  Innocence  of  Life,  or 
Refignation  to  the  Will  of  God.  An 
old  Ufurer  had  the  fame  Notion  when 
he  fa  id,  No  Man  could  have  Peace  of 
Confcience,  that  run  out  of  his  Eftate  ; 
not  comprehending  what  elfe  was  meant 
by  that  Phrafe,  befides  true  Quiet  and 
Content  of  Mind ;  which  however  ex- 
prefled,  is,  I  fuppofe,  meant  by  all,  to 
be  the  bed  Account  that  can  be  given  of 
the  Happinefs  of  Man,  ft  nee  no  Man 
can  pretend  to  be  happy  without  it. 

I  have  often  wondred,  how  fuch  fharp 
and  violent  Invedtives  came  to  be  made 
fo  generally  againll  Epicurus, by  the  Ages 
that  followed  him,  whofe  Admirable 
Wit,  Felicity  of  Expreflion,  Excellence 
of  Nature,  Sweetnefs  of  Converfation, 
Temperance  of  Life,  and  Conflancy  of 
Death,  made  him  fo  beloved  by  his 
Friends,  admired  by  his  Scholars,  and 
honoured  by  the  Athenians.  But  this  In- 
juflice  may  be  faftned  chiefly  upon  the 
Envy  and  Malignity  of  the  Stoicks  at 
firfl,  then  upon  the  Miftakes  of  fome 
grofs  Pretenaers  to  his  Se<5t,  (who  took 
Pleafure  only  to  be  fenfual)  and  after¬ 
wards,  upon  the  Piety  of  the  Primitive 
Chriftians,  who  efleemed  his  Principles 
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of  Natural  Philofophy,  more  opposite  to 
tbofe  of  our  Religion,  than  either  the 
Platonifls ,  the  Peripateticks ,  or  Stoic ks 
themfelves :  Yet,  1  confefs,  l  do  not  know 
why  the  Account  given  by  Lucretius  of 
the  Gods,  Should  be  thought  more  Im¬ 
pious,  than  that  given  by  Homer ,  who 
makes  them  not  only  Subject  to  all  the 
weakefl:  Paflions,but  perpetually  bufie  in 
all  the  worft  or  meaneft  Addons  of  Men. 

But  Epicurus  has  found  fo  great  Ad¬ 
vocates  of  his  Virtue,  as  well  as  Learn¬ 
ing  and  Inventions,  that  there  need  no 
more  ;  and  the  Testimonies  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  alone,  fee m  too  Sincere  and  im¬ 
partial  to  be  disputed,  or  to  want  the 
A  Alliance  of  Modern  Authors:  If  all  fail¬ 
ed,  he  would  be  but  too  well  defended 
by  the  Excellence  of  fo  many  of  his 
Sedt  in  all  Ages,  and  especially  of  thofe 
who  lived  in  the  Compafs  of  one,  but 
the  greateft  in  Story,  both  as  to  Perfons 
and  Events :  I  need  name  no  more  than 
C<efar,  AtticuSyMecanas ,  Lucretius ,  Virgil , 
Horace  ;  ail  admirable  in  their  Several 
Kinds,  and  perhaps  unparallefd  in  Story. 

Ge/ar,  Sf  consider'd  in  all  Lights,  may 
Juftly  challenge  the  firft  Place  in  the 
Regifters  we  have  of  Mankind,  equal 
only  to  himfelf,  and  furpaffing  all  others 
of  his  Nation  and  his  Age,  in  the  Virtues, 
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and  Excellencies  of  a  Statefman,  a  Cap. 
tain,  an  Orator,  an  Hiftorian ;  be /ides  all 
thefe,  a  Poet,  a  Philofopher,  when  his 
Lei/ure  allowed  him ;  the  Greatefl  Man 
of  Couniel  and  of  Action,  of  Delign  and 
Execution ;  the  Created  Noblenefs  of 
Birth,  of  Perfon  and  of  Countenance  ; 
the  Greatert  Humanity  and  Clemency 
of  Nature,  in  the  midft  of  the  Greatell 
Provocations,  Occafions  and  Examples 
of  Cruelty  and  Revenge :  :Tis  true,  he 
overturned  the  Laws  and  Conftitutions 
of  his  Country,  yet  ’twas  after  fo  ma¬ 
ny  others  had  not  only  begun,  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  far,  to  change  and  violate 
them ;  (o  as  in  what  he  did,  he  feems 
rather  to  have  prevented  others,  than 
to  have  done  what  himfelf  defigned  j 
for  though  his  Ambition  was  vafi,  yet 
it  lee  ms  to  have  been  raifed  to  thofe 
Heights,  rather  by  the  fnfoience  of  his 
Enemies,  than  by  his  own  Temper;  and 
that  what  was  natural  to  him,  was  only 
a  Defire  of  true  Glory,  and  to  acquire  it 
by  good  Addons  as  well  as  great,  by  Con¬ 
quers  of  barbarous  Nations,  extent  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  defending  at  firlt 
the  Liberties  of  the  Plebeians,  oppofmg 
the  Fadion  that  had  begun  in  Sylla,  and 
ended  in  Pompej :  And  in  the  whole 
Courfe  of  his  Vidor ies  and  Succefles, 
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feeking  all  Occafions  of  Bounty  to  his 
Friends,  and  Clemency  to  bis  Enemies,  • 
Atticus  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Wifeft  and  Bell  of  the  Romans  *  Learn¬ 
ed  without  Pretending,  Good  without 
Affectation,  Bountiful  without  De/lgn, 
a  friend  to  ali  Men  in  Misfortune,  a  Flat¬ 


terer  to  no  Man  in  Greatness  or  Power,  a 
Lover  of  Mankind,  and  Beloved  by 
them  all ;  and  by  thefe  Virtues  and  Dil~ 
pofitions,  he  palled  lafe  and  untouched, 
through  all  the  Flames  of  Civil  Djffenti- 
ons  that  ravag’d  his  Country  the  great” 
eit  Part  of  his  Life ;  and  though  he  never 
entred  into  any  Publiek  Affairs,  or  Par¬ 
ticular  Factions  of  his  State,  yet  he  was 
Favoured,  Honoured,  and  Courted  by 
them  all,  from  Sylla  to  Augujhs. 

Me  c ten  as  was  the  VVifeft  Councilor, 
the  Trueft  Friend,  both  of  his  Prince 
and  his  Country,  the  Belt  Governor  of 
Rome,  the  Happieft  and  Abieft  Negotia¬ 
tor,  the  Beit  Judge  of  Learning  and 
Virtue,  the  Choiceft  in  his  Friends,  and 
thereby  the  Happieft  in  his  Converfa- 
tion  that  has  been  known  in  Story ;  and 
1  think,  to  his  Condud  in  Civil,  and 
Agrippds  in  Military  Affairs,  may  be 
truly  Afcribed  all  the  Fortunes"  arid 
Greatnefs  of  Augufius^  fe  much  Celebra¬ 
ted  in  the  World. 
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For  Lucretius ,  Virgil  and  Horace ,  they 
deierve  in  my  Opinion,  the  Honour  of 
the  Greateft  Philofophers,  as  well  as  the 
Bell  Poets  of  their  Nation  or  Age.  The 
Two  firft,  befides  what  looks  like  fome- 
thing  more  than  Human  in  their  Poetry, 
were  very  Great  Naturalifis,  and  admi¬ 
rable  in  their  Morals :  And  Horace ,  be¬ 
fides  the  Sweetnefs  and  Elegancy  of  his 
Ly ricks,  appears  in  the  reft  of  his  Wri¬ 
tings,  fo  great  a  Mafter  of  Life,  and  of 
true  Senfe  in  the  Conduct  of  it,  that  I 
know  none  beyond  him.  It  was  no 
mean  Strain  of  his  PhiJofophy,  to  refufe 
being  Secretary  to  Augujlus ,  when  fo 
Great  an  Emperor  fo  much  defired  it. 
But  all  the  different  Secfts  of  Philofo¬ 
phers,  feern  to  have  agreed  in  the  Opi¬ 
nion,  of  a  Wife  Man’s  abftaining  from 
Publick  Affairs,  which  is  thought  the 
Meaning  of  Pythagoras's  Precept ;  To 
abftain  from  Beans,  by  which  the  Af¬ 
fairs  or  Publick  Refolutions  in  Athens 
were  managed.  They  thought  that 
Sort  of  Bufinefs  too  grofs  and  material 
for  the  abftradted  Finenefs  of  their  Spe¬ 
culations.  They  efteemed  it  too  fordid 
and  too  artificial  for  the  Cleannefs  and 
Simplicity  of  their  Manners  and  Lives. 
They  would  have  no  Part  in  the  Faults 
of  a  Government  j  and  they  knew 
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too  well,  that  the  Nature  and  Pa  (lions 
of  Men.  made  them  incapable  of  any 
that  was  Perfect  and  Good;  and  there-, 
fore  thought'  all  the  Service  they  could 
do  to  the  State  they  lived  under,  was 
to  mend  the  Lives  and  Manners  of  par¬ 
ticular  Men  that  compofed  it.  But  where 
Fadfions  were  once  entred  and  rooted 
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in'  a  State,  they  thought  it  Madnefs  for 
good  Men  to  meddle  with  Publick  Af¬ 
fairs  ;  which  made  them  turn  their 
Thoughts  and  Entertainments  to  any 
thing  rather  titan  this:  And  Heraclitus 
having  upon  the  Factions  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens,  quitted  the  Government  of  his 
City,  and  amufing  himfeif,  to  play  with 
the  Boys  in  the  Porch  of  the  Temple, 
ask’d  thole  who  wondred  at  him,  Whether 
'twas  not  Letter  to  play  with  fuch  Boys ,  than 
govern  fuch  Men  ?  But  above  all,  they 
efleemed  Publick  Bufinefs  the  moll  con¬ 
trary  of  all  others,  to  that  Tranquility 
of  Mind,  which  they  efteemed  and 
taught,  to  be  the  only  true  Felicity  of 
Man. 

For  this  Reafon  Epicuruf  pa  (Fed-  his 
Life  wholly-  in  his  Garden  ;  there  he 
Studied,  there  he  Exerciled,  there  he 
taught  his  Philofophy ;  and  indeed,  no 
other  fort  of  Abode  leems  to  contribute 
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fo  much,  to  both  the  Tranquility  of 
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Mind,  and  Indolence  of  Body,  which 
he  made  his  Chief  Ends.  The  Sweet- 
nefs  of  Air,  the  PJeafantnefs  of  Smells, 
the  V erdure  of  Plants,  the  Cleannels 
and  Lightnefs  of  Food,  the  Exercifes  of 
Working  or  Walking;  but  above  all,  the 
Exemption  from  Cares  and  Sollicitude, 
feem  equally  to  favour  and  improve 
both  Contemplation  and  Health,  the 
Enjoyment  of  Sente  and  Imagination, 
and  thereby  the  Quiet  and  Eafe  both  of 
the  Body  and  Mind. 

Though  Epicurus  be  laid  to  have  been 
the  firft  that  had  a  Garden  in  Athens , 
whofe  Citizens  before  him,  had  theirs 
in  their  Villaes  or  Farms  without  the 
City  ;  yet  the  life  of  Gardens  feems  to 
have  been  the  mod  Ancient  and  mod 
General  ot  any  Sorts  of  Pofteftion  among 
Mankind,  and  to  have  preceded  thofe 
of  Corn  or  of  Cattel,  as  yielding  the 
eafier,  the  pleafanter,  and  more  natural 
Food.  As  it  has  been  the  Inclination  of 
Kings,  and  the  Choice  of  Philofophers, 
(o  it  has  been  the  common  Favourite  of 
Publick  and  Private  Men  ;  a  Pleafure  of 
the  Greateft,  and  the  Care  of  the  Mean- 
eft  ;  and  indeed,  an  Employment  and  a 
Pofteftion,  for  which  no  Man  is  too 
High  nor  too  Low. 

If  we  believe  the  Scripture,  we  muft 
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allow  that  God  Almighty  efteemed  the 
Life  of  a  Man  in  a  Garden,  the  happiefl 
he  could  give  him,  or  elfe  he  would 
not  have  placed  Adam  in  that  of  Eden ; 
that  it  was  the  State  of  Innocence  and 
Pleafure  ;  and  that  the  Life  of  Husban¬ 
dry  and  Cities,  came  in  after  the  Fall, 
with  Guilt  and  with  Labour. 

Where  Paradiie  was,  has  been  much 
debated,  and  little  agreed;  but  what 
fort  of  Place  is  meant  by  it,  may  per¬ 
haps  easier  be  conje&ured.  It  feeius 
to  have  been  a  Perjian  Word,  fince  Ze- 
ttophon  and  other  Greek  Authors  menti¬ 
on  it,  as  what  was  much  in  Ufe  and  De¬ 
light  among  the  Kings  of  thole  Eaftern 
Countries.  Strabo  defcribing  Jericho, 
lays,  Ili  eft  palmetum ,  cut  immixte  funt , 
etiam  alia  Jlirpes  hortenjes ,  locus  ferax , 
palmis  alundans ,  j  patio  jladiorum  centum, 
totus  irriguus,  ili  eft  Regia  &  Balfami 
Paradifus.  He  mentions  another  Place, 
to  be  prope  hibanum  &  Paradifum.  And 
Alexander  is  written  to  have  feen  Cyrus's 
Tomb  in  a  Paradiie,  being  a  Tower  not 
very  great,  and  covered  with  a  Shade 
of  Trees  about  it.  So  that  a  Paradiie 
among  them  feems  to  have  been  a  large 
Space  of  Ground,  adorned  and  beautified 
with  all  Sorts  of  Trees,  both  of  Fruits  and 
ofForeft,  either  found  there  before  it  was 
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inclofed,  or  planted  after ;  either  culti¬ 
vated  like  Gardens,  for  Shades  and  for 
Walks,  with  Fountains  or  Streams,  and 
all  Sorts  of  Plants  ufual  in  the  Climate, 
and  pleafant  to  the  Eye,  the  Smell,  or 
the  Talle ;  or  elle  imployed,  like  our 
Parks,  for  Inclofure  and  Harbour  of  all 
Sorts  of  Wild  Bealls,  as  well  as  for  the 
Pleafure  of  Riding  and  Walking :  And 
lb  t  hey  were  of  more  or  lefs  Extent,  and 
of  differing  Entertainment,  according  to 
the  feveral  Humors  of  the  Princes  that 
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ordered  and  inclofed  them. 
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Semiramis  is  the  firil  we  are  told  of  in 
Story,  that  brought  them  in  Ufe  through 
her  Empire,  and  was  fo  fond  of  them, 
as  to  make  one  where  ever  fhe  built, 
and  in  all,  or  moft  of  the  Provinces  fhe 
i’ubdued ;  which  are  fa  id  to  have  been 
from  Babylon  as  far  as  India.  The  Affyrian 
Kings  continued  this  Cuftom  and  Care, 
or  rather  this  Pleafure,  till  one  of  them 
brought  in  the  Ufe  of  (mailer  and  more 
regular  Gardens :  For  having  married 
a  Wife  he  was  fond  of,  out  of  one  of  the 
Provinces,  where  fuch  Paradifes  or  Gar¬ 
dens  were  much  in  Ufe,  and  the  Coun® 
try  Lady  not  we!!  bearing  the  Air  or  In¬ 
clofure  of  the  Palace  in  Babylon  to  which 
the  Ajfyrian  Kings  ufed  to  coniine  them- 
lelves ;  he  made  her  Gardens,  not  only 
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within  the  Palaces,  but  upon  Terra  fes 
railed  with  Earth,  over  the  arched 
Roofs,  and  even  upon  the  Top  of  the 
higheil  Tower,  planted  them  with  a!! 
Sorts  of  Fruit-Trees,  as  well  as  other 
Plants  and  Flowers,  the  moil  pleafant 
of  that  Country ;  and  thereby  made  at 
kail  the  mod  airy  Gardens,  as  well  as 
the  moil  coftly,  that  have  been  heard  of 
in  the  World.  This  Lady  may  probably 
have  been  Native  of  the  Provinces  of 
Chafimir ,  or  of  Damafcus,  which  have 
in  all  times  been  the  happieft  Regions 
for  Fruits  of  all  the  Eafl,  by  the  Excel¬ 
lence  of  Soil,  the  Pofition  of  Mountains, 
the  Frequency  of  Streams,  rather  than 
the  Advantages  of  Climate.  And  tis 
great  Pity  we  do  not  yet  fee  the  Hiilory 
of  Chafimir ,  which  Motif  eur  Bernier  af- 
lured  me  he  hid  tran Hated  out  of  Per- 
fan,  and  intended  to  Publish ;  and  of 
Which  he  has  given  fuch  a  Tafte,  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  Memoirs  of  the  Mogul's  Country. 

The  next  Gardens  we  read  of,  are 
thofe  of  Solomon ,  planted  with  all  Sorts 
of  Fruit-Trees,  and  watered  with  Foun¬ 
tains  ;  and  though  we  have  no  more 
particular  Defcription  of  them,  yet  we 
may  find,  they  were  the  Places  where 
he  palled  the  Times  of  his  Leifure  and 
Delight,  where  the  Houles  as  well  as 
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Grounds,  were  adorned  with  all  that 
could  be  of  pleating  and  elegant,  and 
were  the  Retreats  and  Entertainments 
of  those  among  his  Wives  that  he  loved 
the  bed ;  and  ’tis  not  improbable,  that 
the  Paradifes  mentioned  by  Strabo^  were 
planted  by  this  Great  and  Wifeft  King, 
But  the  Idea  of  the  Garden  muft  be  very 
great,  if  it  anfwers  at  all  to  that  of  the 
Gardiner,  who  rauft  have  imployed  a 
great  deal  of  his  Care  and  of  his  Study, 
as  well  as  of  his  Leifure  and  Thought  in 
thefe  Entertainments,  ft  nee  he  writ  of 
all  Plants,  from  the  Cedar  to  the  Shrub. 

What  the  Gardens  of  the  Hefperides 
were,  we  have  little  or  no  Account, 
further  than  the  Mention  of  them,  and 
thereby  the  Teftimony  of  their  having 
been  in  Ufe  and  Requeft,  in  fuch  Remote- 
nels  of  Place,  and  Antiquity  of  Time. 

The  Garden  of  Alcimus ,  defcribed  by 
Homer ,  teems  wholly  Poetical,  and  made 
at  the  Pleature  of  the  Painter;  like  the 
reft  of  the  Romantick  Palace,  in  that 
little  barren  Ifland  of  Pb&acia  or  Corfu . 
Yet  as  all  the  Pieces  of  this  Tranfcendenc 
Genius,  are  compofed  with  excellent 
Knowledge,  as  well  as  Fancy ;  fo  they 
feldcm  fail  of  Inftru&ion  as  well  as  De» 
light,  to  all  that  read  him.  The  Seat, 
oi  this  Garden,  joining  to  the  Gates  of 
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the  Palace,  the  Compafs  of  the  Inclo- 
iure,  being  Four  Acres,  the  Tall  Trees 
of  Shade,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Fruit,  the 
Two  Fountains,  one  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Garden,  and  the  other  of  the  Palace, 
the  continual  Succeflion  of  Fruits  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Year,  are,  for  ought  I 
know,  the  bell  Rules  or  Provifions  that 
can  go  towards  compofing  the  Bed 
Gardens;  nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  Homer 
may  have  drawn  this  Picture  after  the 
Life  of  fome  he  had  feen  in  Ionia,  the 
Country  and  ufual  Abode  of  this  Divine 
Poet ;  and  indeed,  the  Region  of  the 
mod  refined  Pleafures  and  Luxury,  as 
well  as  Invention  and  Wit :  For  the  Hu¬ 
mor  and  Cudom  of  Gardens  may  have 
defcended  earlier  into  the  Lower  Afiay 
from  DamafcuSy  Ajfyria,  and  other  Parts 
of  the  Eaflern  Empires,  though  they 
feem  to  have  made  late  Entrance,  and 
fmaller  Improvement  in  thole  of  Greece 
and  Rome  ;  at  lead  in  no  Proportion  to 
their  other  Inventions  or  Refinements  of 
Pieafure  and  Luxury, 

The  long  and  flourishing  Peace  of  the 
two  fird  Empires,  gave  earlier  Rife  and 
Growth  to  Learning  and  Civility,  and 
all  the  Conlequences  of  them,  in  Mag¬ 
nificence  and  Elegancy  of  Building  and 
Gardening  ,*  whereas  Greece  and  Rome 
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were  almoft  perpetually  engaged  in 
Quarrels  and  Wars,  either  Abroad  or  at 
Home,  and  lb  were  buile  in  Actions 
that  were  done  under  the  Sun,  rather 
than  thole  under  the  Shade.  Thefe  were 
the  Entertainments  of  the  Softer  Nati¬ 
ons,  that  fell  under  the  Virtue  and 
Prowefs  of  the  two  laft  Empires,  which 
from  thole  Conquers  brought  home 
mighty  Increafes  both  of  Rtche%*and 
Luxury,  and  So  perhaps  loft  more  than 
they  got  by  the  Spoils  of  the  Ea(i. 

There  may  be  another  Reafon  for  the 
fmall  Advance  of  Gardening  in  thole  ex¬ 
cellent  and  more  temperate  Climates, 
where  the  Air  and  Soil  were  fo  apt  of 
themfelves  to  produce  the  belt  Sorts  of 
Fruits,  without  the  Necessity  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  them  by  Labour  and  Care ;  whereas 
the  Hotter  Climates,  as  well  as  the  Cold, 
are  forced  upon  Induftry  and  Skill,  to 
produce  or  improve  many  Fruits  that 
grow  of  themfelves  in  the  more  tempe¬ 
rate  Regions.  However  it  were,  we 
have  very  little  Mention,  of  Gardens  in 
Old  Greece,  or  in  Old  Rome7  for  Pleafure 
or  with  Elegance,  nor  of  much  Curiouf- 
nefs  or  Care,  to  introduce  the  Fruits  of 
Foreign  Climates,  contenting  themfelves 
with  thofe  which  were  Native  of  their 
own  |  and  thefe  were  the  Vine,  the 

Olive, 
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Giive,  the  Fig,  the  Pear,  and  the  Ap¬ 
ple  :  -Cato ,  as  i  remember,  mentions  no 
more ;  and  their  Gardens  were  then  but 
the  neceUary  Part  of  their  Farms,  in¬ 
tended  particularly  for  the  cheap  and 
eafie  Food  of  their  Hinds  or  Slaves,  im- 
ployed  in  their  Agriculture,  and  fo  were 
turned  chiefly  to  all  the  common  Sorts 
of  Plants,  Herbs,  or  Legumes,  (as  the 
French  call  them)  proper  for  common 
Nourifhment ;  and  the  Name  of  Hcrtus 
Is  taken  to  be  from  Ortas,  becaufe  it  per¬ 
petually  furnilhes  fome  Rife  or  Producti¬ 
on  of  fomething  new  in  the  World. 

Lucullus,  after  the  Mithridatick  War, 
firft  brought  Cherries  from  Fontus 
into  Italy,  which  fo  generally  pleas’d, 
and  were  fo  eafily  propagated  in  all 
Climates,  that  within  the  Space  of  about 
an  Hundred  Years,  having  travelled 
Wedward  with  the  Roman  Conquefts, 
they  grew  common  as  far  as  the  Rhine, 
and  palled  over  into  Britain.  After 
the  Conqueft  of  Jfrick,  Greece ,  the 
LelTer  Ada,  and  Syria,  were  brought  in¬ 
to  Italy,  all  the  Sorts  of  their  Mala, 
which  we  interpret  Apples,  and  might 
fignifie  no  more  at  firfl,  but  were  after¬ 
wards  applied  to  many  other  Foreign 
Fruits :  The  Apricocks  coming  from 
Epire ,  were  called  Mala  *Epirotica ; 

Peaches 


Peaches  from  Perjia,  Mala Perfica  *  Ci¬ 
trons  of  Media,  Med'tca  j  Pomgranates 
from  Carthage,  Puttica ;  Quinces  Cat  ho - 
?/cat  from  a  fmali  Ifland  in  the  Grecian 
Seas ;  their  bell  Pears  were  brought 
from  Alexandria ,  Numidia ,  Greece  and 
Numantia ;  as  appears  by  their  fever  a  I 
Appellations :  Their  Plums,  from  Armc* 
ma,  Syria ,  but  chiefly  from  Damafcus. 
The  Kinds  of  thefe  are  reckon’d  in  Nerds 
time,  to  have  been  sear  Thirty,  as  well 
as  of  Figs;  and  many  of  them  were  en¬ 
tertained  at  Rome  with  fo  great  Ap- 
pkufe,  and  fo  general  Vogue,  that  the 
great  Captains,  and  even  Confular  Men, 
who  firft  brought  them  over,  took  Pride 
in  giving  them  their  own  Names,  (by 
which  they  run  a  great  while  in  Rome) 
as  in  Memory  of  fome  great  Service  or 
Pleafure  they  had  done  their  Country  • 
fo  that  net  only  Laws  and  Battels,  but 
feveral  Sorts  of  Apples  or  Mala, ,  and  of 
Pears,  were  called  Manlian  and  Claudian, 
Pompeyan  and  Tilerian ;  and  by  feveral 
other  Inch  Noble  Names. 

.  Thus  the  Fruits  of  Rome ,  in  about  an 
Hundred  Years,  came  from  Countries  as 
far  as  their  Conquefts  had  reached ;  and 
like  Learning,  Architecture,  Painting  and 
Statuary,  made  their  great  Advances  in 
Italy,  about  the  Auguftatt  Age.  What  was 
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of  moft  Requeft  in  their  common  Gar* 
dens  in  Virgil? s  time,  or  at  leaft  in  his 
Youth,  may  be  conjectured  by  the  De- 
fcription  of  his  Old  Coricians  Garden,  in 
the  Fourth  of  the  Georgicks ;  which 
begins, 

Namq;  fub  Oelalia  memini  me  turribus  altis. 

Among  Flowers,  the  Rofes  had  the 
firft  Place,  efpecially  a  Rind  which  bore 
twice  a  Year ;  and  none  other  Sorts  are 
here  mention'd  befides  the  Narcijjus , 
tho  the  Violet  and  the  Lily  were  very 
common,  and  the  next  in  Efteem ;  elpe- 
daily  the  Breve  Lilium,  which  was  the 
Tuheroufe.  The  Plants  he  mentions,  are 
the  Apium,  which  tho'  -commonly  inter¬ 
preted  Parjly,  yet  comprehends  all  Sorts 
of  Smallage,  whereof  Sellery  is  one ;  C«- 
cumis,  which  takes  in  all  Sorts  of  Me¬ 
lons,  as  well  as  Cucumbers  ;  Olus,  which 
is  a  common  Word  for  all  Sorts  of  Pot- 
Herbs  and  Legumes;  Verbenas,  which 
Egnihes  all  Kinds  of  Sweet  or  Sacred 
Plants  that  were  ufed  for  Adorning  the 
Altars ;  as  Bays,  Olive,  Rofemary,  Mir» 
tie  :  The  Acantus  feems  to  be  what  we 
call  Per  ic  an  the;  but  what  their  Hederee 
were,  that  delerv’d  Place  in  a  Garden,  I 
cannot  guefs,  unlefs  they  had  Sorts  of  Ivy 
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unknown  to  us;  nor  what  Ms  Vefam 
Papaver  was,  lince  Poppies  with  us  are 
of  no  Ufe  in  eating.  The  Fruits  mention¬ 
ed,  are  only  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  ; 
for  Olives,  Vines  and  Figs,  were  grown 
to  be  Fruits  of  their  Fields,  rather  than 
of  their  Gardens.  The  Shades  were  the 
Elm,  the  Pine,  the  Lime-Tree,  and  the 
Plat  anus,  or  Plane-Tree;  whofe  Leaf  and 
Shade,  of  all  others,  was  the  molt  in  Re- 
quell: ;  and  having  been  brought  out  of 
Perfia ,  was  fuch  an  Inclination  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  that  they  usu¬ 
ally  fed  it  with  Wine  inflead  of  Water; 
they  believed  this  Tree  loved  that  Li¬ 
quor,  as  well  as  thofe  that  ufed  to  drink 
under  its  Shade ;  which  was  a  great  Hu¬ 
mor  and  Cuftom,  and  perhaps  gave  Rife 
to  the  other,  by  obferving  the'  Growth 
of  the  Tree,  or  Largenefs  of  the  Leaves, 
where  much  Wine  was  Spilt  or  left, 
and  thrown  upon  the  Roots. 

’Tis  great  Pity  the  Hade  which  Virgil 
feems  here  to  have  been  in,  Mould  have 
hindered  him  from  entring  farther  into 
the  Account  or  Inllrudtions  of  Garden¬ 
ing,  which  lie  (aid  he  could  have  given, 
and  which  he  feems  to  have  fo  much 
efteemed  and  loved,  by  that  admirable 
Pi&ure  of  this  Old  Man’s  Felicity,  which 
he  draws  like  lo  great  a  Mailer,  with 

one 
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one  Stroke  of  a  Pencil  in  thole  Four 
W  ords : 

Region,  csqualat  opes  animis. 

That  in  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  fmall  Pofief- 
fions,  upon  a  few  Acres  of  Barren 
Ground,  yet  he  equalled  all  the  Wealth 
and  Opulence  of  Kings,  in  the  Eafe, 
Content,  and  Freedom  of  his  Mind. 

I  am  not  fatisfied  with  the  common 
Acceptation  of  the  Mala  Aurea ,  for  O- 
ranges ;  nor  do  1  find  any  Paflage  in  the 
Authors  of  that  Age,  which  gives  me 
the  Opinion,  that  thefe  were  otherwife 
known  to  the  Romans  than  as  Fruits  of 
the  EaJlemGXiraa&ts.  1  fnould  take  their 
Mala  Aurea  to  be  rather  fome  kind  of 
Apples,  lb  called  from  the  Golden  Co¬ 
lour,  as  fome  are  amongfl  us ;  for  other- 
wife,  the  Orange-Tree  is  too  Noble  in 
the  Beauty,  Tafte  and  Smell  of  its  Fruit  ; 
in  the  Perfume  and  Virtue  of  its  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  in  the  perpetual  Verdure  of  its 
Leaves,  and  in  the  excellent  Ufes  of  all 
thefe,  both  for  Pleafure  and  Health :  Not 
to  have  delerved  any  particular  Mention 
in  the  Writings  of  an  Age  and  Nation, 
fo  refined  and  exquifite  in  all  Sorts  of 
Delicious  Luxury. 

The  charming  Defcription  Firgil imhts 

of 
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of  the  happy  Apple,  muft  be  Intended 
cither  for  the  Citron,  or  for  fome  Sore 
of  Orange  growing  in  Media ,  which  was 
either  fo  proper  to  that  Country,  as  not 
to  grow  in  any  other,  (as  a  certain  Sort  of 
Fig  was  to  Damafcus )  or  to  have  loft  its 
Virtue  by  changing  Soils,  or  to  have  had 
its  Effed  of  curing  fome  fort  of  Poifon 
that  was  ufual  in  that  Country,  but  par¬ 
ticular  to  it :  I  cannot  forbear  inferring 
thofe  few  Lines  out  of  the  Second  of  Fir- 
gib’s  Georgicks,  not  having  ever  heard 
any  Body  elfe  take  Notice  ofthem. 

Media  fert  trifles  juccos  tardumq ;  japorem 
Fodices  Mali ,  quo  non  pr&fentibus  ullum, 
Tocula  ft  quando  f<ev&  infecere  Novercs, 
Auxilium  •venit ,  ac  memlris  agit  atra  ve- 
nena ; 

Ip  fa  ingens  arias ,  faciemq-  fimillima  laure^ 
Et  ft  non  alios  late  fallaret  odores , 

Laurus  erit,  folia  baud  ullis  labentia  vent  is 
Flos  apprima  tenax ,  animas  ©  clentia  Medi 
Ora  fovent  illo,  ac  fenibus  medicantur  an- 
belts. 


Media  brings  pois* nous  Herbs,  and  the  flat 

tafle 

Of  the  blefs'd  Apple ,  than  which  ne’er  was 
found 

A  Help  more prefent ,  when  curfl  Step-Dames 


mix 

Their  mortal  Cups,  to  drive  the  Venom  out. 
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Tis  a  large  Tree,  and  like  a  Bays  in  Hue ; 
And  did  it  not  fuch  Odours  cad  about , 
'Tvooud  he  a  Bap ,  the  Leaves  with  no  Winds 

m  ; 

2  he  Flowers  all  excel:  With  thef ?  the  Medes 
Perfume  their  Breaths ,  and  cure  old  Pur  fie 

Men, 

The  Tree  being  fo  like  a  Bays  or 
Lawrel,  the  flow  or  duli  Tafte  of  the 
Apple,  the  Virtue  of  it  againft  Poifon, 
feem  to  defer ibe  the  Citron.  The  Per¬ 
fume  of  the  Flowers  and  Virtues  of 
them,  to  cure  Ill  Scents  of  Mouth  or 
Breath,  or  Shortnefs  of  Wind  in  Pur- 
lie  Old  Men,  feem  to  agree  mod  with 
the  Orange  :  If  Flos  apprima  ten  ax,  mean 
only  the  Excellence  of  the  Flower  a-* 
bove  all  others,  .it  may  be  intended 
for  the  Orange  :  If  it  fignifies  the  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  mod  upon  the  Tops  of  the 
Trees,  it  may  be  rather  the  Citron  ;  for 
I  have  been  fo  curious  as  to  bring  up  a 
Citron  from  a  Kernel,  'which  at  Twelve 
Years  of  Age,  began  to  flower  ;  and  I  ob- 
lerved  all  the  Flowers  to  grow  upon 
the  Top  Branches  of  the  Tree,  but  to  be 
nothing  fo  High  or  Sweet-fcented,  as  the 
Orange.  On  the  other  fide,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  heard  Oranges  to  pafs  for  a  Cordi¬ 
al  Juice,  and  a  great  Prefervative  againft 
the  Plague,  which  is  a  fort  of  Venom  ; 

H  fo 
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fo  that  1  know  not  to  which  of  thefe 
we  are  to  afcribe  this  lovely  Pifture  of 
the  happy  Apple ;  but  I  am  fatisfied  by 
it,  that  neither  of  them  was  at  ail  com¬ 
mon,  if  at  all  known  in  Italy,  at  that 
time,  or  long  after,  though  the  Fruit  be 
now  fo  frequent  there  in  Fields,  (at  leaft 
in  Come  Parts)  and  make  fo  common 
and  delicious  a  Part  of  Gardening,  even 
in  thefe  Northern  Climates. 

’Tis  certain  thole  Noble  Fruits,  the 
Citron,  the  Orange  and  the  Lemon, 
are  the  Native  Product  of  thofe  Noble 
Regions,  Ajfyria ,  Media  and  Perfta ;  and 
tho’  they  have  been  from  thence  trans¬ 
planted  and  propagated  in  many  Parts  of 
Europe,  yet  they  have  not  arrived  at  fuch 
Perfection  in  Beauty,  Talle  or  Virtue,  as 
in  their  Native  Soil  and  Climate,  This 
made  it  generally  obferved  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ,  That  the  Fruits  of 
the  Eafl  far  excelled  thole  of  the  Weft. 
And  leveral  Writers  have  trifled  away 
their  Time  in  deducing  the  Reafons  of  this 
Difference,  from  the  more  Benign  or 
Powerful  Influences  of  the  Rifing  Sun. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  evident  to  any 
Man  that  has  the  leaft  Knowledge  of  the 
Globe,  and  gives  himfeif  Leave  to  think, 
than  the  Folly  of  fuch  Wife  Reafons,  lince 
the  Regions  that  are  Eaft  to  us,  are 

'  Weft 
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Weft  to  fome  others ;  and  the  Sun  riles 
alike  to  all  that  lie  in  the  fame  Lati¬ 
tude,  with  the  fame  Heat  and  Virtue 
upon  its  firft  Approaches,  as  well  as  in 
its  Progrels.  Befides,  if  the  Eaftern 
Fruits  were  the  better  only  tor  that  Po- 
fition  of  Climate,  then  thofe  of  India 
fiiould  excel  thofe  of  Perfia ;  which  we 
do  not  find  by  comparing  the  Accounts 
of  thofe  Countries :  But  Ajfyria,  Media 
and  Perfia,  have  been  ever  efteemed,  and 
will  be  ever  found  the  true  Regions  of 
the  Belt  and  Nob  left  Fruits  in  the  World. 
The  Reafon  of  it  can  be  no  other,  than 
that  of  an  excellent  and  proper  Soil,  be¬ 
ing  there  extended  under  the  heft  Cli¬ 
mate  for  the  Production,  of  all  Sorts  of  the 
belt  Fruits ;  which  feems  to  be  from 
about  Twenty  five,  to  about  Thirty  five 
Degrees  of  Latitude.  Now  the  Regions 
under  this  Climate  in  the  prefent  Per  fun 
Empire,  (which  comprehends  moft  of 
the  other  Two,  called  anciently  Ajfyria 
and  Media')  are  compofed  of  many  Pro¬ 
vinces  full  of  great  and  fertile  Plains, 
bounded  by  high  Mountains,  efpecially 
to  the  North ;  watered  naturally  with 
many  Rivers,  and  thofe  by  Art  and  La¬ 
bour  derived  into  many  more  and 
fmaller  Streams,  which  all  confpire  to 
form  a  Country  in  all  Circumftances,  the 

H  z  moft. 
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mod  proper  and  agreeable  for  Producti¬ 
on  oi  the  Belt  and  Nobleft  Fruits.  Where¬ 
as  if  we  furvey  the  Regions  of  the  We- 
fiern  World,  lying  in  the  fame  Latitude 
between  Twenty  five  and  Thirty  five 
Degrees,  we  fhall  find  them  extended 
either  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
Ocean,  or  the  Sandy  barren  Countries 
of  Africa ;  and  that  no  Part  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  lies  fo  Southward  as 
Thirty  five  Degrees.  Which  may  ferve 
to  difcover  the  true  genuine  Reafon, 
why  the  Fruits  of  the  Eaft  have  been  al¬ 
ways  obferved  and  agreed,  to  tranfcend 
thofe  of  the  Weft. 

In  our  North-Weft  Climates,  our  Gar¬ 
dens  are  very  different  from  what  they 
were  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  from  what 
they  are  now  in  thole  Regions  in  Spain , 
or  the  Southern  Parts  of  France .  And  as 
moft  general  Cuffoms  in  Countries,  grow 
from  the  different  Nature  of  Climates, 
Soils  or  Situations,  and  from  the  Necef- 
fities  or  Induftry  they  impofe,  fo  do  thefe. 

In  the  warmer  Regions,  Fruits  and 
flowers  of  the  bed  Sorts  are  fo  com¬ 
mon,  and  of  fo  eafie  Production,  that 
they  grow  in  Fields,  and  are  not  worth 
the  Coft  of  Inclofing,  or  the  Care  of  more 
than  ordinary  Cultivating.  On  the  other 
f'de,  the  great  Pleafures  of  thofe  Climates 

are 
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are  Coolnels  of  Air,  and  whatever  looks 
cool  even  to  the  Eyes,  and  relieves  them 
from  the  unpleafant  Sight  of  Dully 
Streets,  or  Parch’d  Fields.  This  makes  the 
Gardens  of  thofe  Countries  to  be  chiefly 
valued  by  Largenefs  of  Extent,  (which 
gives  greater  Play  and  Opennefs  of  Air) 
by  Shades  of  Trees,  by  Frequency  of  Li¬ 
ving  Streams  or  Fountains,  by  Perfps- 
Ctives,  by  Statues,  and  by  Pi  liars  and  Obe¬ 
lisks  of  Stone  fcattered  up  and  down, 
which  all  confpire  to  make  any  Place 
look  Frefh  and  Cool.  On  the  Contrary, 
the  more  Northern  Climates,  as  they  fuf- 
fer  little  by  Heat,  make  little  Provilion 
again  ft  if,  and  are  carelefs  of  Shade,  and 
feldcm  curious  in  Fountains.  Good  Sta¬ 
tues  are  in  the  Reach  of  few  Men,  and 
common  ones  are  generally  and  fuftly 
defpifed  or  negle&ed.  But  no  Sorts  of 
good  Fruits  or  Flowers,  being  Natives 
of  the  Climates,  or  ufuai  among  us ;  (nor 
indeed  the  belt  Sort  of  Plants,  Herbs, 
Sallads  for  our  Kitchin-Gardens  them- 
felves)  and  the  beft  Fruits  not  ripening 
without  the  Advantage  of  Walls  or  Pali- 
fades,  by  Reflection  of  the  faint  Heat  we 
receive  from  the  Sun,  our  Gardens  are 
made  of  fmaller  Compafs,  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeding  Four,  Six,  or  Eight  Acres;  Inclo- 
led  with  Walls,  and  laid  out  in  a  manner, 

H  3  w  holly 
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wholly  for  Advantage  of  Fruits,  Flowers, 
and  the  Product  of  Kitchin-Gardens  in 
all  Sorts  of  Herbs,  Sallads,  Plants  and 
Legumes,  for  the  common  Ufe  of  Tables. 

Thefe  are  dually  the  Gardens  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland,  as  the  firft  Sort  are 
thofe  of  Italy,  and  were  fo  of  old.  In  the 
more  temperate  Parts  of  France,  and  in 
B  rah  ant,  (where  I  take  Gardening  to  be 
at  its  greateft  Height)  they  are  compo- 
fed  of  both  Sorts,  the  Extent  more  (pad- 
ous  than  ours ;  part  laid  out  for  Flowers, 
others  for  Fruits ;  fome  Standards,  fome 
againft  Walls  or  Palifades,  fome  for  Fo- 
refl-Trees  and  Groves  for  Shade,  fome 
Parts  Wild,  fome  Exad ;  and  Fountains 
much  in  Requeft  among  them.  ■> 

But  after  fo  much  Ramble  into  Anci¬ 
ent  Times,  and  Remote  Places,  to  return 
Home  and  confider  the  prefent  Way  and 
Humour  of  our  Gardening  in  England ; 
which  leem  to  have  grown  into  fuch 
Vogue,  and  to  have  been  fo  mightily 
improved  in  Three  or  Four  and  twenty 
Years  of  His  Maje fly’s  Reign,  that  per¬ 
haps  few  Countries  are  before  us,  either 
in  the  Elegance  of  our  Gardens,  or  in  the 
Number  of  our  Plants;  and  I  believe 
none  equals  us  in  the  Variety  of  Fruits, 
which  may  be  jullly  called  good  ;  and 
from  the  earliefl  Cherry  and  Strawberry, 

to 
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to  the  laft  Apples  and  Pears,  may  fur- 
nifli  every  Day  of  the  circling  Year.  For 
the  Tafte  and  Perfection  of  what  we 
efteem  the  belt,  I  may  truly  fay,  that  the 
French,  who  have  eaten  rny  Peaches  and 
Grapes  at  Shene,  in  no  very  Ill  Year,  have 
generally  concluded,  that  the  laft  are  as 
good  as  any  they  have  eaten  in  France,  on 
this  fide  Fomtainlleau ;  and  the  firft  as 
good  as  any  they  have  eat  in  Gafcony  • 

1  mean  thofe  which  come  from  the 
Stone,  and  are  properly  called  Peaches, 
not  thofe  which  are  hard,  and  are  term¬ 
ed  Pa  vies ;  for  thele  cannot  grow  in  too 
warm  a  Climate,  nor  ever  be  good  in  a 
cold  •  and  are  better  at  Madrid,  than  in 
Gafcony  it  felt:  Italians  have  agreed, 
my  White  Figs  to  be  as  good  as  any  of 
that  Sort  in  Italy,  which  is  the  earlier 
kind  of'  White  Fig  there  ;  for  in  the 
latter  kind,  and  the  Blue,  we  cannot 
come  near  the  warm  Climates,  no  more 
than  in  the  Frontignac  or  Mufcat  Grape. 

My  Orange-Trees  are  as  large  as  any  I 
faw  when  I  was  young  in  France,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  Fount ainhle an ,  or  what  I 
have  feen  fince  in  the  Low  Countries, 
except  fome  very  old  ones  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange’s;  as  laden  with  Flowers  as 
any  can  well  be,  as  full  of  Fruit  as  I 
Coffer  or  defire  them,  and  as  well  tafted 
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as  are  commonly  brought  over,  except 
the  bed  Sorts  of  Sevil  and  Portugal.  And 
thus  much  I  could  not  but  fay,  in  De¬ 
fence  of  our  Climate,  which  is  fo  much 
and  fo  generally  decried  Abroad,  by 
thofe  who  never  law  it ;  or  if  they  have 
been  here,  have  yet  perhaps  feen  no 
more  of  it,  than  what  belongs  to  Inns, 
or  to  Taverns  and  Ordinaries  ;  who  ac- 
cu  e  our  Country  for  their  own  De¬ 
faults,  and  fpeak  Ill,  not  only  of  our 
Gardens  and  Houfes,  but  of  our  Hu¬ 
mours,  our  Breeding,  our  Cufloms  and 
Manners  of  Life,  by  what  they  have  ob- 
ferved  of  the  Meaner  and  Bafer  Sort  of 
Mankind  ;  and  of  Company  among  us, 
becaufe  they  wanted  themfelves  perhaps, 
either  Fortune  or  Birth,  either  Quality 
or  Merit,  to  introduce  them  among  the 
Good. 

I  mull  needs  add  one  thing  more  in 
Favour  of  our  Climate,  which  1  heard 
the  King  fay,  and  I  thought  New  and 
Right,  and  truly  like  a  King  England, 
that  kved  and  edeemed  his  own  Coun¬ 
try  :  T was  in  Reply  to  home  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  that  were  reviling  our  Climate,  and 
extolling  thofe  of  Italy  and  Spain ,  or  at 
leaft  of  France;  He  fa  id.  He  thought 
that  was  the  bed  Climate,  where  he 
could  be  abroad  in  the  Air  with  Plea- 
■  '  fure, 
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fare,  or  at  leaft  without  Trouble  and 
Inconvenience,  the  moft  Days  of  the 
Year,  and  the  moft  Hours  of  the  Day  j 
and  this  .he  thought  he  could  be  in 
England,  more  than  in  any  Country  he 
knew  of  in  Europe.  And  I  believe  it  is 
true,  not  only  of  the  Hot  and  the  Cold, 
but  even  among  cur  Neighbours  in 
France,  and  the  Low-Countries  them- 
felves ;  where  the  Heats  or  the  Colds, 
and  Changes  of  Seafons,  are  lefs  treat¬ 
able  than  they  are  with  us. 

The  truth  is,  our  Climate  w^ants  no 
Heat  to  produce  excellent  Fruits;  and 
the  Default  of  if,  is  only  the  ftiort  Sea- 
fon  of  our  Heats  or  Summers,  by  which 
many  of  the  latter  are  left  behind,  and 
imperfect  with  us.  But  all  fuch  as  are 
ripe  before  the  end  of  Augufi ,  are  for 
ought  I  know,  as  good  with  us  as  any 
where  elfe.  This  makes  me  efteem  the 
true  Region  of  Gardens  in  England,  to  be 
the  Compafs  of  Ten  Miles  about  Lon¬ 
don',  where  the  accidental  Warmth  of 
Air,  from  the  Fires  and  Stearns  of  fo 
vaft  a  Town,  makes  Fruits,  as  well  as 
Corn,  a  great  deal  forwarder  than  in 
Hampjbire  or  WHiJhire,  though  more 
Southward  by  a  full  Degree. 

There  are,  befides  the  Temper  of 
our  Climate,  two  things  particular  to  us, 

that 
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that  contribute  much  to  the  Beauty  and 
Elegance  of  our  Gardens,  which  are  the 
Gravel  of  our  Walks,  and  the  Finenefs, 
and  almoft  perpetual  Greennefs  of  our 
Turf.  The  firft  is  not  known  any 
where  elfe,  which  leaves  all  their  Dry 
Walks  in  other  Countries,  very  unplea¬ 
sant  and  uneafie.  The  other  cannot  be 
found  in  France  or  in  Holland  as  we  have 
it,  the  Soil  not  admitting  that  Finenefs 
of  Blade  in  Holland,  nor  the  Sun  that 
Greennefs  in  France,  during  mod  of  the 
Summer ;  nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  found 
but  in  the  Fineft  of  our  Soils, 

Whoever  begins  a  Garden,  ought  in 
the  firft  place,  and  above  all,  to  confi- 
der  the  Soil,  upon  which  the  Tafte  of 
not  only  his  Fruits,  but  his  Legumes, 
and  even  Herbs  and  Sallads,  will  wholly 
depend ;  and  the  Default  of  Soil  is 
without  Remedy  :  For  although  all  Bor¬ 
ders  of  Fruit  may  be  made  with  what 
Earth  you  pleafe,  ( if  you  will  be  at  the 
Charge  )  yet  it  mu  ft  be  renewed  in  Two 
or  Three  Years,  or  it  runs  into  the  Nature 
of  the  Ground  where  tis  brought.  Old 
Trees  fpread  their  Roots  further  than 
any  Bodies  Care  extends,  or  the  Forms 
of  the  Garden  will  allow  ;  and  after  all, 
where  the  Soil  about  you  is  111,  the  Air 
is  fo  too  in  a  Degree,  and  has  Influence 

upon 
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upon  the  Tafte  of  Fruit,  What  Horace 
fays  of  the  Productions  of  Kitchin-Gar™ 
dens  under  the  Name  of  Caulis,  is  true 
of  all  the  bed  Sorts  of  Fruits,  and  may 
determine  the  Choice  of  Soil  for  all 
Gardens. 

Caule  fulurlano  qui  ficcis  crevit  in  agris. 
Dukisr ,  irriguis  nihil  ejl  elutius  hortis. 

Plants  from  dry  Fields  ihofe  of  the  Town 
excel. 

Nothing  more  taftelefs  is  than  water d 
Grounds. 

Any  Man  had  better  throw  away  his 
Care  and  his  Money  upon  any  thing  elfe, 
than  upon  a  Garden  in  Wet  or  Moift 
Ground.  Peaches  and  Grapes  will  have 
no  Tafte  but  upon  a  Sand  or  Gravel ;  but 
the  Richer  thefe  are,  the  better ;  and  nei¬ 
ther  Sallads,  Peafe  or  Beans,  have  at  all 
the  Tafte  upon  a  Clay  or  Rich  Earth,  as 
they  have  upon  either  of  the  others,  tho” 
the  Size  and  Colour  of  Fruits  and  Plants 
may  perhaps,  be  more  upon  the  worfe 
Soils. 

Next  to  your  Choice  of  Soil,  is  to  fuit 
your  Plants  to  your  Ground,  fince  of 
this  every  one  is  not  Mailer ;  though 
perhaps  Varro  s  judgment  upon  this 
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Cafe,  is  the  wifed  and  the  bed ;  for  to 
one  that  asked  him,  What  he  ftould  do 
if  his  Father  or  Ancedors  had  left  him 
a  Seat  in  an  III  Air,  or  upon  an  Ill  Soil  > 
He  anfwered,  Why  Sell  it,  and  Buy  ano¬ 
ther  in  Good  ?  But  what  if  I  cannot  get 
Half  the  Worth  ?  Why  then  take  a  Quar¬ 
ter  ;  but  however,  Sell  it  for  any  thing 
rather  than  live  upon  it. 

Of  all  Sorts  of  Soil,  the  bed  is  that 
upon  a  Sandy  Gravel,  or  a  Rofiny  Sand ; 
whoever  lies  upon  either  of  thefe,  may 
run  boldly  into  all  the  bed  Sort  of  Peach¬ 
es  and  Grapes,  how  Shallow  loever  the 
Turf  be  upon  them  ;  and  whatever  other 
Tree  will  thrive  in  thefe  Soils,  the  Fruit 
fhall  be  of  much  finer  Tade  than  any 
other :  A  richer  Soil  will  do  well  enough 
for  Apricocks,  Plums,  Pears  or  Figs; 
but  dill  the  more  of  the  Sand  in  your 
Earth  the  better,  and  the  worfe  the  more 
of  the  Clay,  which  is  proper  for  Oaks, 
and  no  other  Tree  that  I  know  oh 

Fruits  fliould  be  fuited  to  the  Climate 
among  us,  as  well  as  the  Soil ;  for  there 
are  Degrees  of  one  and  the  other  in 
England ,  where  ’ bis  to  little  Purpofe  to 
plant  any  of  the  bed  Fruits,  as  Peaches 
or  Grapes,  hardly  I  doubt,  beyond 
Northampton/hire,  at  the  furthed  North¬ 
wards  :  And  I  thought  it  very  prudent 
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in  a  Gentleman  of  my  Friends  in  Staf- 
fordjhire ,  who  is  a  great  Lover  of  his 
Garden,  to  pretend  no  higher,  though 
his  Soil  be  good  enough,  than  to  the 
Perfection  of  Plums ;  and  in  thefe  (by 
bellowing  South  Walls  upon  them)  he 
has  very  well  fucceeded,  which  he  could 
■  never  have  done  in  Attempts  upon 
Peaches  and  Grapes ;  and  a  good  Plum 
is  certainly  better  than  an  ill  Peach, 

When  *1  was  at  Cofevelt  with  that 
Bilhop  of  Mmfter ,  that  made  fo  much 
Noife  in  his  time,  i  obferved  no  other 
Trees  but  Cherries  in  a  great  Garden 
he  had  made.  He  told  me  the  Reaton 
was,  becaufe  he  found  no  other  Fruit 
would  ripen  well  in  that  Climate,  or  up¬ 
on  that  Soil ;  and  therefore  inftead  of 
being  curious  in  others,  he  had  only 
been  fo  in  the  Sorts  of  that,  whereof  he 
had  fo  many,  as  never  to  be  without 
them  from  May  to  the  end  of  September. 

As  to  the  Size  of  a  Garden,  which 
will  perhaps,  in  time  grow  extravagant 
among  us,  I  think  from  Four  or  Five,  to 
Seven  or  Eight  Acres,  is  as  much  as  any 
Gentleman  need  defign,  and  will  furniffi 
as  much  of  all  that  is  expeded  from  it, 
as  any  Nobleman  will  have  occafion  to 
ufe  in  his  Family. 

In  every  Garden  Four  Things  are  ne- 

cehary 
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cefiary  to  be  provided  for,  Flowers, 
Fruit,  Shade  and  Water ;  and  whoever 
lays  out  a  Garden  without  all  thefe, 
mull:  not  pretend  it  in  any  Perfedbion : 
It  ought  to  lie  to  the  belt  Parts  of  the 
Houfe,  or  to  thole  of  the  Mailer’s  ccm- 
monelt  Ufe,  fo  as  to  be  but  tike  one  of 
the  Rooms  out  of  which  you  Rep  into 
another.  The  Part  of  your  Garden 
next  your  Houfe,  ( be  fid  es  the  Walks 
that  go  round  it )  Ihould  be  a  Parterre 
for  Flowers,  or  Grafs-Plots  bordered 
with  Flowers;  or  if,  according  to  the 
NeweR  Mode,  it  be  caR  all  into  Grals- 
Plots  and  Gravel  Walks,  the  Drinefs  of 
thefe  ihould  be  relieved  with  Fountains, 
and  the  Plainnels  of  thofe  with  Statues ; 
otherwife,  if  large,  they  have  an  ill  Effedb 
upon  the  Eye.  However,  the  Part  next 
the  Houfe  fliould  be  open,  and  no  other 
Fruit  but  upon  the  Walls.  If  this  take 
up  one  Half  of  the  Garden,  the  other 
ihould  be  Fruit-Trees,  unlefs  fome 
Grove  for  Shade  lie  in  the  Middle.  If 
it  take  up  a  Third  Part  only,  then  the 
next  Third  may  be  Dwarf-Trees,  and 
the  Lafl  Standard-Fruit ;  or  elfe  the  Se¬ 
cond  Part  Fruit-Trees,  and  the  Third  all 
Sorts  of  Winter-greens,  which  provide 
for  all  Seafons  of  the  Year. 

i  will  not  enter  upon  any  Account  of 

Flowers, 


Flowers,  having  only  pleafed  my  felf 
with  feeing  or  fmelling  them,  and  not 
troubled  my  felf  with  the  Care,  which 
is  more  the  Ladies  Part  than  the  Mens ; 
but  the  Succefs  is  wholly  in  the  Gardi¬ 
ner.  For  |  Fruits,  the  bell  we  have  in 
England,  or  I  believe  can  ever  hope  for, 
are,  of  Peaches,  the  White  and  Red 
Maudlin,  the  Minion,  the  Ghevreufe,  the 
Ramloullet ,  the  Mask,  the  Admirable , 
which  is  late  ;  all  the  reft  are  either  va- 
rified  by  Names,  or  not  to  be  named 
with  thefe,  nor  worth  troubling  a  Gar¬ 
den,  in  my  Opinion.  Of  the  Tavies  or 
Hard  Peaches,  I  know  none  good  here 
but  the  Newington,  nor  will  that  eafily 
hang  till  tis  full  ripe.  The  forward 
Peaches  are  to  be  efteemed  only  becaufe 
they  are  early,  but  yet  fhould  find  Room 
in  a  good  Garden,  at  lead  the  White 
and  Brown  Nutmeg,  the  Perfian,  and 
the  Violet  Musk.  The  only  good  Ne- 
tftorins  are  the  Murry  and  the  French  j 
of  thefe  there  are  two  Sorts,  one  very 
round,  the  other  fomething  long,  but  the 
round  is  the  belt :  Of  the  Murry  there 
are  feveral  Sorts,  but  being  all  hard,  they 
are  feidom  well  ripened  with  us. 

Of  Grapes,  the  beft  are  the  Chajfelas , 
which  is  the  better  Sort  of  our  White 
Mufcadine,  (  as  the  ufual  Name  was ) 

about 
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about  Sheen  ;  t is  called  the  Pearl-Grape, 
and  ripens  well  enough  in  common 
Years,  but  not  fo  well  as  the  common 
Black,  or  Currand,  which  is  fomething  a 
worfe  Grape.  The  Parfley  is  good  and  pro¬ 
per  enough  to  our  Climate,  but  all  White 
Frontiniach  are  difficult,  and  feldom 
ripe  unlels  in  extraordinary  Summers. 

f  have  had  the  Honour  of  bringing 
over  four  Sorts  into  England ;  the  Ar~ 
loyfe  from  the  Franche  Comte,  which  is  a 
fmall  White  Grape,  or  rather  runs  into 
fome  fmall  and  fome  great  upon  the  fame 
Bunch ;  it  agrees  well  with  our  Climate, 
but  is  very  choice  in  Soil,  and  muft  have 
a  ffiarp  Gravel ;  it  is  the  moft  delicious  of 
all  Grapes  that  are  not  Mu  feat.  The  Bur¬ 
gundy,  which  is  a  Grizelin  or  Pale  Red, 
and  of  all  others  is  fureft  to  ripen  in 
our  Climate,  fo  that  1  have  never  known 
them  to  fail  one  Summer  thele  Fifteen 
Years,  when  all  others  have ;  and  have 
had  it  very  good  upon  an  Eaft  Wall.  A 
Black  Mufcat,  which  is  called  the  Dow- 
ager,  and  ripens  as  well  as  the  common 
White  Grape.  And  the  Fourth  is  the 
Grizelin  Front tgnac ,  being  of  that  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  higheft  of  that  Tafte,  and 
the  Nobieft  of  all  Grapes  I  ever  eat  in 
England  ;  but  requires  the  hotted;  Wall 
and  the  Iharpeft  Gravel;  and  mud  be 
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favoured  by  the  Summer  too,  to  be  very 
good.  All  thefe  are,  I  fuppofe,  by  this 
time,  pretty  common  among  iome  Gar¬ 
deners  in  my  Neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
ieveral  Perfons  of  Quality ;  for  I  have 
ever  thought  all  things  of  this  kind,  the 
commoner  they  are  made,  the  better. 

Of  Figs  there  are  among  us  the 
White,  the  Blue,  and  the  Tawny :  The 
laft  is  very  fmall,  bears  ill,  and  I  think 
but  a  Bawble.  Of  the  Blue  there  are 
two  or  three  Sorts,  but  little  different, 
one  fomething  longer  than  the  other ; 
but  that  kind  which  fwells  mo  ft,  is  ever 
the  beft.  Of  the  White  I  know  but  two 
Sorts,  and  both  excellent  ;  one  ripe  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  the  other  in  the 
end  of  September,  and  is  yellower  than 
the  firft ;  but  this  is  hard  to  be  found 
among  us,  and  difficult  to  raife,  though 
an  excellent  Fruit. 

Of  Apricocks  the  beft  are  the  com¬ 
mon  old  Sort,  and  the  largeft  Mafculin  ; 
of  which  this  laft  is  much  improved  by 
budding  upon  a  Peach  Stock.  I  efteem 
none  of  this  Fruit  but  the  Brufel’s  Apri- 
cock,  which  grows  a  Standard,  and  is 
one  of  the  beft  Fruits  we  have*  and 
which  I  firft  brought  over  among  us. 
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*  The  Number  of  good  Pears,  efpeci- 
ally  Summer,  is  very  great,  but  the  bed; 
are  the  Blanquet,  Robin,  Rouflelet,  Ro- 
fati,  Sans,  Pepin,  Jargonell.  Of  the 
Autumn,  the  Buree,  the  Vertelongue, 
and  the  Bergamot.  Of  the  Winter,  the 
Vergoluz,  Chafferay,  St.  Michael ,  St. 
Germain,  and  Ambret  :  I  efteem  the 
Bon-Cretien  with  us  good  for  nothing 
but  to  bake.  ; 

Of  Plums  the  bed;  are  St.  Julian,  St.' 
Catharine ,  White  and  Blue  Pedrigon, 
Queen-Mother,  Sheen-Plum,  and  Che- 
flon. 

Beyond  the  Sorts  I  have  named,  none 
I  think  need  trouble  himfelf,  but  multi¬ 
ply  thefe.  rather  than  make  room  for 
more  Kinds ;  and  I  am  content  to  leave 
this  Regifter,  having  been  fo  often  de¬ 
fied  it  by  my  Friends  upon  their  Defigns 
of  Gardening. 

I  need  fay  nothing  of  Apples,  being 
fo  well  known  among  us  ;  but  the  beft 
of  our  Climate,  and  l  believe  of  all  o- 
thers,  is  the  Golden  Pippin  ;  and  for  all 
Ports  of  Ufes :  The  next  is  the  Kentifh 
Pippin  ;  but  thefe  1  think  are  as  far  from 
their  Perfection  with  us  as  Grapes,  and 
yield  to  thofe  of  Normandy,  as  thefe  to 
thole  in  Anjou ,  and  even  thefe  to  thofe  in 
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Gafcony.  In  other  Fruits  the  Defeft  or 
Sun  is  in  a  great  Meafure  lupplied  by 
the  Advantage  of  Walls. 

The  next  Care  to  that  of  fuiting  Trees 
with  the  Soil,  is  that  of  fuiting  Fruits  to 
the  Pofition  of  Walls.  Grapes,  Peaches, 
and  Winter-Pears  to  be  good,  mu  ft  be 
planted  upon  lull  South,  or  South-Baft ; 
Figs  are  beft  upon  South- Ea ft,  but  will 
do  well  upon  Eaft  and  South-Weft : 
The  Weft  are  proper  for  Cherries,  Plums 
or  Apricocks ;  but  all  of  them  are  im¬ 
proved  by  a  South  Wall  both  as  to  Early 
and  Tafte  :  North,  North-Weft,  or  North- 
Eaft,  deferve  nothing  but  Greens ;  thefe 
fhould  be  divided  by  Woodbines  or  Jef- 
femins  between  every  Green,  and  the 
other  Walls,  by  a  Vine  between  every 
Fruit-Tree  ;  the  beft  Sorts  upon  the 
South  WaHs,  the  common  White  and 
Black  upon  Eaft  and  Weft,  becaufe  the 
other  Trees  being  many  of  them  (  efpe- 
cially  Peaches )  very  tanfitory  ;  fome 
apt  to  die  with  hard  Winters,  others  to 
be  cut  down  and  make  room  for  new 
Fruits :  Without  this  Method  the  Walls 
are  left  for  feveral  Years  unfurnifhed ; 
whereas  the  Vines  on  each  fide  cover 
the  void  Space  in  one  Summer,  and 
when  the  other  Trees  are  grown,  make 
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only  a  Pillar  between  them  of  Two  or 
Three  Foot  broad. 

Whoever  would  have  the  beft  Fruits 
m  the  molt  Perfection  our  Climate  will 
allow,  Ihould  not  only  take  care  of  gi¬ 
ving  them  as  much  Sun,  but  alfoas  much 
Air  as  he  can  ;  no  Tree,  unlefs  Dwarf, 
fhou-ld  be  fullered  to  grow  within  Forty 
Foot  of  your  bed  Walls,  but  the  farther 
they  lie  open,  is  ilill  the  better.  Of 
all  others,  this  care  is  molt  neceflary  in 
Vines,  which  are  obferved  abroad  to 
make  the  belt  Wines,  where  they  lie 
upon  Tides  of  Hills,  and  fo  mod  expo- 
fed  to  the  Air  and  the  Winds.  The  way 
of  pruning  them  too,  is  beft  learn’d  from 
the  Vineyards,  where  you  fee  nothing 
in  Winter,  but  what  looks  like  a  dead 
Stump  ;  and  upon  our  Walls  they  fhould 
be  left  but  like  a  Ragged  Staff,  not  above 
two  or  three  Eyes  at  moll  upon  the 
Bearing  Branches ;  and  the  lower  the 
Vine  and  fewer  the  Branches,  the  Grapes 
will  be  fail  the  better. 

The  beft  Figure  of  a  Garden  is  either 
a  Square  or  an  Oblong,  and  either  upon 
a  Flat  or  a  Defcent ;  they  have  all  their 
Beauties,  but  the  beft  I  efteem  an  Ob¬ 
long  upon  a  Defcent.  The  Beauty,  the 
Air,  the  View  makes  Amends  for  the 

Expence, 
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Expence,  which  is  very  great  in  finilhing 
and  fupporting  the  Terras- Walks,  in  le¬ 
velling  the  Parterres,  and  in  the  Stone- 
Stairs  that  are  necellary  from  one  to  the 
.other. 

The  perfedeft  Figure  of  a  Garden  I 
ever  law,  either  at  Home  or  Abroad, 
was  that  of  Moor-Park  in  Hartfordjbire , 
when  I  knew  it  about  Thirty  Years  ago. 
It  was  made  by  the  Countefs  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  efteemed  among  the  greateft  Wits 
of  her  time,  and  celebrated  by  Dodor 
Dome ;  and  with  very  great  Care,  ex¬ 
cellent  Contrivance,  and  much  Coll? 
but  greater  Sums  may  be  thrown  away 
without  EfFed  or  Honour,  if  there  wane 
Senle  in  Proportion  to  Mony,  or  if  Na¬ 
ture  be  not  followed ;  which  I  take  to 
be  the  great  Rule  in  this,  and  perhaps 
in  every  thing  elfe,  as  far  as  the  Condud 
not  only  of  our  Lives,  but  our  Govern¬ 
ments.  And  whether  the  greateffc  of 
Mortal  Men  fliould  attempt  the  forcing 
of  Nature,  may  belt  be  judged,  by  ob- 
ferving  how  leldom  God  Almighty  does 
it  Himfelf,  by  fo  few,  true  and  undifpu- 
ted  Miracles,  as  we  fee  or  hear  of  in 
the  World.  For  my  own  Part,  l  know 
not  three  wiler  Precepts  for  the  Condud 
either  of  Princes  or  Private  Men,  than 
4  '  I  3  -  r~Ser- 
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_ - Servare  Mo  dm,  Finewq;  tueri , 

Uaturamq;  Jequi. 

Becaufe  I  take  the  Garden  I  have  na¬ 
med,  to  have  been  in  all  Kinds  the  mo  ft 
Beautiful  and  Per  left,  at  leaft  in  the 
Figure  and  Difpofttion,  that  1  have  ever 
feen,  I  will  defcribe  it  for  a  Model  to 
thofe  that  meet  with  fuch  a  Situation, 
and  are  above  the  Regards  of  common 
Expence.  It  lies  on  the  fide  of  a  Hill, 
(upon  which  the  Houfe  Hands)  but  not 
very  lleep.  The  Length  of  the  Houfe, 
where  the  bed  Rooms,  and  of  moft  Use 
or  Pleafure  are,  lies  upon  the  Breadth 
of  the  Garden,  the  Great  Parlour  opens 
into  the  Middle  of  a  Terras  Gravel- 
Walk  that  lies  even  with  it,  and  which 
may  be  as  I  remember,  about  Three  hun¬ 
dred  Paces  long,  and  broad  in  Propor¬ 
tion  ;  the  Border  fet  with  Standard 
Lawrels,  and  at  large  Diftances,  which 
have  the  Beauty  of  Orange-Trees  out  of 
Flower  and  Fruit :  From  this  Walk  are 
Three  De  (cents  by  many  Stone  Steps  in 
the 'Middle  and  at  each  End,  into  a  very 
large  Parterre.  This  is  divided  into 
Quarters  by  Gravel-Walks,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  Two  Fountains  and  Eight  Sta¬ 
tues 


> 
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tues  in  the  fevera!  Quarters ;  at  the  End 
of  the  Terras-Walk  are  Two  Summer- 
Houles,  and  the  Sides  of  the  Parterre 
are  ranged  with  two  large  Cioifters, 
open  to  the  Garden,  upon  Arches  of 
Stone,  and  ending  with  two  other  Sum- 
mer-Hou  fes  even  with  the  Cloiflers, 
which  are  paved  with  Stone,  and  de- 
figned  for  Walks  of  Shade,  there  being 
none  other  in  the  whole  Parterre.  Over 
thefe  two  Cioifters  are  two  Terra  lies 
covered  with  Lead,  and  fenced  with  Ba- 
lufters;  and  the  Pafiage  into  thefe  Airy 
Walks,  is  out  of  the  two  Summer-Houfes 
at  the  End  of  the  firft  Terras-Walk. 
The  Cloifter  facing  the  South  is  cove¬ 
red  with  Vines,  and  would  have  been 
proper  for  an  Orange- Houle,  and  the 
other  for  Myrtles,  or  other  more  com¬ 
mon  Greens;  and  had,  1  doubt  not,  been 
call  for  that  Purpofe,  if  this  Piece  of 
Gardening  had  been  then  in  as  much 
Vogue,  as  it  is  now.  , 

From  the  Middle  of  this  Parterre  is  a 
Defcent  by  many  Steps  flying  on  each 
fide  of  a  Grotto  that  lies  between  them 
(covered  with  Lead,  and  Flat)  into  the 
lower  Garden,  which  is  all  Fruit-Trees 
ranged  about  the  feverai  Quarters  of  a 
Wildernefs  whifch  is  very  Shady  ;  the 
• '  I  4  Walks 
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Walks  here  are  all  Green,  the  Grotto 
embellilh’d  with  Figures  of  Shell-Rock- 
work,  Fountains  and  Water-works.  If 
the  Hill  had  not  ended  with  the  lower 
Garden,  and  the  Wall  were  not  bound¬ 
ed  by  a  common  way  that  goes  through 
the  Park,  they  might  have  added “  a 
Third  Quarter  of  all  Greens ;  but  this 
Want  is  lupplied  by  a  Garden  on  the 
other  fide  the  Houfe,  which  is  all  of 
that  Sort,  very  Wild,  Shady,  and  Adorn¬ 
ed  with  rough  Rock-work  and  Foun¬ 
tains.  ■  i  .  5' 

This  was  Moor- Park,  when  !  was  ac= 
quainted  with  it,  and  the  fweeteft  Place, 
I  think,  that  I  have  feen  in  my  Life,  ei¬ 
ther  before  or  fince,  at  Home  or  Abroad  j 
what  it  is  now  I  can  give  little  Account  j 
having  palled  through  leveral  Hands 
that  have  made  great  Changes  in  Gar¬ 
dens  as  well  as  Houfes ;  but  the  Remem¬ 
brance  of  what  it  was,  is  too  pleafant 
ever  to  forget,  and  therefore  1  do  not 
believe  to  have  mifiaken  the  Figure  of 
it,  which  may  ferve  for  a  Pattern  to  the 
beft  Gardens  of  our  Manner,  and  that 
are  moil  proper  for  -our  Country  and 
Climate. 
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What  I  have  faid  of  the  bed  Forms 
of  Gardens,  is  meant  only  of  fuch  as 
are  in  feme  fort  regular  ;  for  there  may 
be  other  Forms  wholly  irregular,  that 
may,  for  ought  1  know,  have  more 
Beauty  than  any  of  the  others ;  but 
they  mud  owe  it  to  fume  extraordinary 
Difpofitions  of  Nature  in  the  Seat,  or 
fome  great  Race  of  Fancy  or  Judgment 
in  the  Contrivance,  which  may  reduce 
many  difagreeing  Parts  into  lome  Fi¬ 
gure,  which  fhall  yet  upon  the  whole, 
be  very  agreeable.  Something  of  this 
I  have  feen  in  fome  Places,  but  heard 
more  of  it  from  others,  who  have  li¬ 
ved  much  among  the  Chinejes ;  a  People, 
whole  way  of  Thinking,  fee  ms  to  lie  as 
wide  of  ours  in  Europe ,  as  their  Coun¬ 
try  does.  Among  us,  the  Beauty  of 
Building  and  Planting  is  placed  chiefly 
in  fome  certain  Proportions,  Symme¬ 
tries,  or  Uniformities ;  our  Walks  and 
our  Trees  ranged  fo,  as  to  anfwer  one 
another,  and  at  exadt  Diftances.  The 
Chinejes  fcorn  this  way  of  Planting,  and 
fay  a  Boy  that  can  tel!  an  Hundred,  may 
plant  Walks  of  Trees  in  ft rait  Lines,  and 
overagainft  one  another,  and  to  what 
Length  and  Extent  he  pleafes.  But  their 
greateft  Reach  of  Imagination,  is  em- 
C  •  •*  ployed 
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pioyed  in  contriving  Figures,  where  the 
Beauty  (hail  be  great,  and  drike  the  Eye, 
but  without  any  Order  or  Difpofition  of 
Parts,  that  (hall  be  commonly  or  eafily 
oblerv  cl.  And  though  we  have  hardly 
any  Notion  of  this  fort  of  Beauty,  yet 
they  have  a  particular  word  to  exprefs 
it;  and  where  they  find  it  hit  their  Eye 
at  firfi:  Sight,  they  fay  the  Sharawadgi  is 
fine  or  is  admirable,  or  any  fuch  Expref- 
fion  of  Efteem.  And  whoever  obferves 
the  Work  upon  the  belt  Indian  Gowns, 
or  the  Painting  upon  their  bed  Skreens 
or  Purceiians,  will  find  their  Beauty  is 
all  of  this  Kind,  (that  is)  without  Order. 
But  I  Ihould  hardly  ad  vile  any  of  thtfe 
Attempts  in  the  Figure  of  Gardens  a- 
mong  us  ;  they  are  Adventures  of  too 
hard  Atchievement  for  any  common 
Hands  ;  and  tho’  there  may  be  more 
Honour  if  they  fucceed  well,  yet  there 
is  more  Dishonour  if  they  fail,  and  ’tis 
Twenty  to  One  they  will;  whereas  in 
regular  Figures,  ’tis  hard  to  make  any 
great  and  remarkable  Faults. 

The  Pndure  1  have  met  with  in  fame 
Relations  of  a  Garden  made  by  a  Dutch 
Governour  of  their  Colony,  upon  the 
Cape  de  Buen  Efperance  is  admirable,  and 
described  to  be  of  an  Oblong  Figure, 

very 
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very  large  Extent,  and  divided  into 
Four  Quarters  by  long  and  crofs  Walks, 
ranged  with  all  forts  of  Orange-Trees, 
Lemons,  Limes  and  Citrons  each  of 
thefe  Four  Quarters  is  planted  with  the 
Trees,  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Plants  that 
are  native  and  proper  to  each  of  the 
Four  Parts  of  the  World  ;  fo  as  in  this 
one  Incloiure  are  to  be  found  the  feveral 
Gardens  of  Europe,  Afta,  Africk  and 
America.  There  could  not  be  in  my 
Mind,  a  greater  Thought  of  a  Gardener, 
nor  a  nobler  Idea  of  a  Garden,  nor  bet¬ 
ter  fuked  or  chofen  for  the  Climate, 
\vhich  is  about  Thirty  Degrees,  and 
may  pais  for  the  Hefperides  of  our  Age, 
whatever  or  wherever  the  other  was. 
Yet  this  is  agreed  by  all  to  have  been  in 
the  I  (lands  or  Continent  upon  the  South- 
Weft  of  Africa,  but  what  their  Forms 
or  their  Fruits  were,  none  that  I  know, 
pretend  to  tell ;  nor  whether  their 
Golden  Apples  were  for  Tafte,  or  only 
for  Sight,  as  thofe  of  Montezuma  were 
in  Mexico,  who  had  large  Trees,  with 
Stocks,  Branches,  Leaves  and  Fruits,  all 
admirably  compofed  and  wrought  of 
Gold ;  but  this  was  only  ftupendous  in 

Ccft  and  Art,  and  anfwers  riot  at  ail  in 

%  .  •  !  /  . 
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my  Opinion,  the  delicious  Varieties  of 
Nature  in  other  Gardens. 

V  hat  1  have  laid  of  Gardening,  is 
perhaps  enough  for  any  Gentleman  to 
know,  fo  as  to  make  no  great  Faults, 
nor  be  much  im poked  upon  in  the  De- 
kgns  of  that  Kind,  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  applauded,  and  encouraged  in  all 
Countries,  j  hat  and  Building  bein']  a 
fort  of  Creation,  that  raife  Beautiful 
Fabricks  and  figures  out  of  nothin*^, 
tfiat  make  the  Convenience  and  Plea¬ 
sure  of  all  private  Habitations,  that  em¬ 
ploy  many  Hands/and  circulate  much 
Money  among  the  poorer  fort  and  Arti- 
that  are  a  pul  •nek  Service  to  ones 
Country,  by  the  Example  as  well  as 
Effect,  which  adorn  the  Scene,  improve 
the  Earth,  and  even  the  Air  it  felf  in 
iome  Degree.  I  he  refl  that  belongs  to 
iiiis  Subject,  mult  be  a  Gardener  s  Part  * 
upon  whofe  Skill,  Diligence  and  Care, 
the  Beauty  of  the  Grounds,  and  Excel- 
fcnce  of  the  Fruits  will  much  depends 
d  hough  if  the  Soil  and  Sorts  be  well  • 
chofen,  well  fuited,  and  difpofed  to 
tne  Walls,  the  Ignorance  or  Carelefnefs 
of  the  Servants  can  hardly  leave  the 
Mafter  difappointed. 
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!  will  not  enter  further  upon  his 
Trade,  than  by  Three  lliort  Directions 
or  Advices :  Firft,  In  ail  Plantations,  ei¬ 
ther  for  his  Mailer  or  hirnfelf,  to  draw 
his  Trees  out  of  fome  Nurfery,  that  is, 
upon  a  leaner  and  lighter  Soil  than  his 
own  where  he  removes  them  ;  without 
this  Care  they  will  not  thrive  in  feveral 
Years,  perhaps  never  ;  and  mull  make 
way  for  new,  which  fhould  be  avoided 
all  that  can  be ;  for  Life  is  too  fhort  and 
uncertain,  to  be  renewing  often  your 
Plantations.  The  Walls  of  your  Gar¬ 
den  W'ithout  their  Furniture,  look  as  ill 
as  thofe  of  your  Houfe  ;  fo  that  you 
cannot  dig  up  your  Garden  too  often, 
nor  too  feldom  cut  them  down. 

The  Second  is.  In  all  Trees  you  raiie, 
to  have  ibme  Regard  to  the  Stock,  as  well 
as  the  Graft  or  Bud  ,*  for  the  ftril  will 
have  a  Share  in  giving  Taile  and  Seafon 
to  the  Fruits  it  produces,  how  little  fo- 
ever  it  is  ufually  obferved  by  our  Garden¬ 
ers.  I  have  found  Grafts  of  the  fame 
Tree  upon  a  Bon-cretien- Stock,  bring 
Ghalleray  Pears,  that  Jailed  till  March , 
but  with  a  Rind  Green  and  Rough- 
And  others,  upon  a  Metre- John-Stock, 
with  a  fmooth  and  Yellow  Skin,  which 

were 
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were  rotten  in  November.  I  am  apt  to 
think,  aS!  the  Difference  between  the  St. 
Michael  and  the  Ambrette  Pear  ('which 
has  puzzled  our  Gardeners)  is  only  what 
comes  from  this  Variety  of  the  Stocks ; 
and  by  this  perhaps,  as  well  as  by  raffing 
from  Stones  and  Kernels,  moil  of  the 
new  Fruits  are  produced  every  Age.  So 
the  Grafting  a  Grab  upon  a  White  Thom 
brings  the  Lazarolli,  a  Fruit  efleemed 
at  Rome,  tho’  !  do  not  find  it  worth  cul¬ 
tivating  here;  and  l  believe  the  Cidra- 
to  (or  Hermaphrodite)  came  from 
Budding  a  Citron  upon  an  Orange.  The 
bed  Peaches  are  railed  by  Buds  of  the 
bed  Fruits  upon  Stocks,  growing  from I 
Stones  of  the  bed  Peaches ;  and  fo  the 
heft  Apples  and  Pears,  from  the  bed 
Kinds  grafted  upon  Stocks,  from  Kernels 
alfo  of  the  bed  Sorts,  with  Refpect  to 
the  Seafon,  as  well  as  Beauty  and  Tade. 
And  1  believe  fo  many  excellent  Winter- 
Pears  as  have  come  into  France  fince  For¬ 
ty  Years,  may  have  been  found  out  by 
grafting  Summer-Pears  of  the  fined  Tade 
ami  mod  Water,  upon  Winter-Stocks. 

The  Third  Advice  is,  To  take  the 
greated  Care  and  Pains  in  prefervingyour 
Trees  from  the  word  Difeafe,  to  which 
thofe  of  the  bed  Fruits  are  fubjed  in  the 

bed 
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heft  Soils,  and  upon  the  bed  Walls.  'Tis 
what  has  not  been  ( that  1  know  of) 
taken  Notice  of  with  us,  till  I  was  forced 
to  obferve  it  by  the  Experience  of  my 
Gardens,  though  1  have  fince  met  with 
it  in  Books  both  Ancient  and  Modern. 
I  found  my  Vines,  Peaches,  Apricocks 
and  Plums  upon  my  bell  South-Walls, 
and  fometimes  upon  my  Well,  apt  for 
feveral  Years  to  a  Soot,  or  Smutcinels 
upon  their  Leaves  firft,  and  then  upon 
their  Fruits,  which  were  good  for  no¬ 
thing  the  Years  they  were  fo  a  defied. 
My  Orange  Trees  were  like  wife  iubjeCt 
to  <t,  and  ne-ver  profpered  while  they 
were  fo ;  and  1  have  known  feme  Col- 
leClions  quite  deftroyed  by  it.  But  I 
cannot  fay,  that  I  ever  found  either  my 
Figs  or  Pears  infe&ed  with  it,  nor  any 
Trees  upon  my  Ead-Walls,  though  I  do 
not  well  conjecture  at  the  Reafon.  The 
reft  were  fo  fpoiled  with  it,  that  I  com¬ 
plained  to  feveral  of  the  elded  and  bed 
Gardeners  of  England ,  who  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  it,  but  that  they  often  fell  into 
the  fame  Misfortune,  and  efteemed  it 
dome  Blight  of  the  Spring.  I  obferved 
after  feme  Years,  that  the  difeafed  Trees, 
had  very  frequent  upon  their  Stocks  and 
Branches,  a  Imall  InfeCt  of  a  dark  brown 

Colour, 
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Colour,  figured  like  a  Shield,  and  about 
the  Size  of  a  large  Wheat-Corn  :  They 

flack  clofe  to  the  Bark,  and  in  many 
Places  covered  it,  efpecially  about  the 
Joints :  In  Winter  they  are  dry,  and 
thin-fbell’d  •  but  in  Spring  they  begin  to 
grow  foft,  and  to  fill  with  Moidure, 
and  to  throw  a  Spawn  like  a  Black  Dull 
upon  the  Stocks,as  well  as  the  Leaves  and 
Fruits.  ;  '  ■  ,  .  ’  .  ,  7  & ;  'iV,  d 

I  met  afterwards  with  the  Mention  of 
this  Difeafe,  as  known  among  Orange* 
Trees,  in  a  Book  written  upon  that  Sub¬ 
ject  in  Holland,  and  fince  in  Paufanias, 
as  a  tiling  fo  much  taken  Notice  of  10 
Greece ,  that  the  Author  defcribes  a  cer¬ 
tain  fort  of  Earth  which  cures  Pedku- 
los  Vitis ,  or,  the  Lice  of  the  Vine,  This 
is  of  all  others,  the  mod  pedilent  Difeafe 
of  the  bed  Fruit-Trees,  and  upon  the 
very  heft  Soils  of  Gravel  and  Sand 
(efpecially  where  they  are  too  hungry  :  ) 
And  is  fo  contagious,  that  it  is  propa¬ 
gated  to  new  Plants,  railed  from  old 
Trees  that  are  inferred,  and  fpreads  to 
new  ones  that  are  planted  near  them, 
which  makes  me  imagine,  that  it  lies  in 
the  Root,  and  that  the  bed  Cure  were 
by  Application  there.  But  1  have  tried 
all  Sorts  of  Soil  without  Effed,  and  can 

pre- 
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prefcribe  no  other  Remedy,  than  to  Prune 
your  Trees  as  clofe  as  you  can,  elpeci- 
ally  the  tainted  Wood,  then  to  wafil 
them  very  clean  with  a  wet  Brufh,  fo  as 
not  to  leave  one  Shell  upon  them  that 
you  can  discern :  And  upon  your  Oranges 
to  pick  off  every  one  that  you  can  find, 
by  turning  every  Leaf,  as  well  as  bruit¬ 
ing  clean  the  Stocks  and  Branches.  With¬ 
out  thele  Cares  and  Diligences,  you  had 
better  root  up  any  Trees  that  are  inferr¬ 
ed,  renew  all  the  Mold  in  your  Borders 
or  Boxes,  and  plant  new  found  Trees, 
rather  than  fuffer  the  Difappointments 
and  V exation  6f  your  old  ones. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  know 
fomething  of  this  Trade,  Since  I  have 
fo  long  allowed  my  felf  to  be  good  for 
nothing  elfe,  which  few  Men  will  do, 
or  enjoy  their  Gardens,  without  often 
looking  abroad  to  fee  how  other  Mat¬ 
ters  play,  what  Motions  in  the  State, 
and  what  Invitations  they  may  hope  for 
into  other  Scenes. 

For  my  own  parr,  as  the  Country 
Life,  and  this  Part  of  it  more  particu¬ 
larly,  were  the  Inclination  of  my  Youth 
it  felf,  fo  they  are  the  Pleafure  of  my 
Age ;  and  I  can  truly  fay,  that  among 
many  great  Employments  that  have 

K  fallen 
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fallen  to  my  Share,  I  have  never  asked 
or  fought  lor  any  one  of  them,  but  of¬ 
ten  endeavoured  to  efcape  from  them, 
into  the  Eafe  and  Freedom  of  a  private 
Scene,  where  a  Man  may  go  his  own 
Way  and  his  own  Pace,  in  the  common 
Paths  or  Circles  of  Life. 

'  \  ^  i  \  '  *  '  •  -  *  i.  t  -p  v 

Inter  capita  leges  &  percunilalere  deltas 
Qua  rfltione  queas  traducere  lenitur  arvum. 
Quid  curas  minuat,  quid  te  tili  reddat 
amicum. 

Quid  pure  tranquillet,  honos  an  duke  lu¬ 
ce  Hum  , 

An  fecretum  iter,  &  fallehtis  femita  vita. 

But  above  all ,  the  Learned  read  and  ask 
By  what  Means  you  may  gently  pafs  your 

4ge, 

What  lejfens  Care,  what  makes  thee  thine 
own  Friend , 

What  truly  calms  the  Mind,  Honour  or 

Wealth , 

Or  elfe  a  private  Path  of  Jlealing  Life. 

Thefe  are  Queftions  that  a  Man  ought 
at  leall  to  ask  himfelf,  whether  he  asks 
others  or  no,  and  to  chule  his  Courfe 
of  Life  rather  by  his  own  Humour  and 
Temper,  than  by  common  Accidents, 

.  or 
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or  Advice  of  Friends,  a£  lead  if  the 
Spanifb  Proverb  be  true,  That  a  Foo! 
knows  more  in  his  own  Houfe,  than  a 
Wife  Man  in  another’s. 

The  Meafure  of  chufing  well,  is, 
Whether  a  Man  likes  what  he  has  cho- 
fen,  which  I  thank  God  has  befallen  me; 
and  though  among  the  Follies  of  my 
Life,  Building  and  Planting  have  not 
been  the  lead,  and  have  cod  me  more 
than  1  have  the  Confidence  to  own ; 
yet  they  have  been  fully  recompenced 
by  the  Sweetnefs  and  Satisfaction  of  this 
Retreat,  where,  fince  my  Refolution  ta¬ 
ken  of  never  entring  again  into  any 
Publick  Employments,  I  have  palled 
Five  Years  without  ever  going  once  to 
Town,  tho’  I  am  almod  in  Sight  of  it, 
and  have  a  Houfe  there  always  ready  to 
receive  me.  Nor  has  this  been  any  fort 
of  Adedation,  as  fome  have  thought  it, 
but  a  meer  Want  of  Defire  or  Humour 
to  make  fo  final i  a  Remove ;  for  when 
I  am  in  this  Corner,  I  can  truly  fay  with 
Horace  \ 

V  t  ' 

Me  quoties  reficit  gelid  us  Digentia  rivust 
Quid  /entire  put  as ,  quid  credis  amice  pre¬ 
care  t 
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Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  eft  etiam  minus,  ut  mihi 

vivam, 

Quod  fupereft  avi,  ft  quid  fuperejfe  volent 

Dii. 

Sit  Iona  librorum ,  &  provife  frugis  in 
\  annum 

Copt  a,  ne  dubice  fluitem  fpe  pendulus  horx, 
Hoc  fat  is  eft  oraffe  Jovem  qui  donat  & 
aufert. 

Me  when  the  cold  Digentian  Stream  re** 

vives, 

What  does  my  Friend  believe  1  think  or  ask  ? 
Let  me  yet  lefts  pojftefts  fo  I  may  live. 

What  ’ ere  of  Life  remains,  unto  my  [elf. 
May  1  have  Books  enough ,  and  one  Tears 

Store , 

Not  to  depend  upon  each  doubtful  Hour ; 
This  is  enough  of  mighty  Jove  to  pray. 

Who  as  He  pleafes  gives  and  takes  away . 

That  which  makes  the  Cares  of  Gar¬ 
dening  more  neceffary,  or  at  lead  more 
excufeable,  is,  that  all  Men  eat  Fruit  that 
can  get  it,  fo  as  the  Choice  is,  only  whe« 
ther  one  will  eat  Good  or  111 ;  and  be» 
tween  thefe  the  Difference  is  not  great¬ 
er  in  Point  of  Tafte  and  Delicacy,  than 
it  is  of  Health:  For  the  firft  1  will  only 
fay,  That  whoever  has  ufed  to  eat  good, 

will 
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will  do  very  great  Penance  when  he 
comes  to  Ill :  And  for  the  other,  I  think 
nothing  is  more  evident,  than  as  ill  or 
unripe  Fruit  is  extreamly  unwhollome, 
and  caufes  fo  many  untimely  Deaths,  or 
fo  much  Sicknefs  about  Autumn,  in  all 
great  Cities  where  ’tis  greedily  ibid  as 
well  as  eaten ;  fo  no  part  of  Dyet,  in 
any  Seafon,  is  lo  Healthful,  fo  Natural, 
and  fo  Agreeable  to  the  Stomach,  as  good 
and  well-ripen’d  Fruits ;  for  this  I  make 
the  Meafure  of  their  being  good  ;  and 
let  the  Kinds  be  what  they  will,  if  they 
will  not  ripen  perfectly  in  our  Climate, 
they  are  better  never  planted,  or  never 
eaten,  1  can  fay  it  for  my  felf  at  lead, 
and  all  my  Friends,  that  the  Seafon  of 
Summer  Fruits  is  ever  the  Seafon  of 
Health  with  us,  which  i  reckon  from 
the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September,  and  for  all  Sickneffes  of  the 
Stomach  (from  which  molt  others  are 
judged  to  proceed)  I  do  not  think 
any  that  are  like  me,  the  mod  fubjedt 
to  them,  fhall  complain,  whenever  they 
eat  Thirty  or  Forty  Cherries  before  Meals, 
or  the  like  Proportion  of  Strawberries, 
White  Figs,  foft  Peaches,  or  Grapes  per¬ 
fectly  ripe.  But  thefe  after  Michaelmas ,  I 
do  not  think  whoifome  with  us,  unleft 

K  1  at- 
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attended  by  feme  Fit  of  Hot  and  Dry 
Weather,  more  than  is  ufual  after  that 
Sea fon ;  when  the  Frofts  or  the  Rain 
have  taken  them,  they  grow  dangerous, 
and  nothing  but  the  Autumn  and  Win¬ 
ter-Pears,  are  to  be  reckon’d  in  Seafoo, 
befides  Apples,  which  with  Cherries 
are  of  all  others  the  moft  innocent  Food 

/  i 

and  perhaps  the  bed  Phyfick.  Now 
whoever  will  be  fure  to  eat  good  Fruit, 
mu  ft  do  it  out  of  a  Garden  of  his  own  ; 
for  befides  the  Choice  fo  neceftary  in 
the  Sorts,  the  Soil,  and  fo  many  other 
Circumftances  that  go  to  com  pole  a 
good  Garden,  or  produce  good  Fruits, 
there  is  fomething  very  nice  in  gather¬ 
ing  them,  and  chafing  the  beft,  even 
Rom  the  fame  Tree.  The  beft  Sorts 
of  ail  among  us,  which  I  efteem  the 
White  Figs  and  the  foft  Peaches,  will 
not  carry  without  fu fieri ng.  The  beft 
Fruit  that  is  bought,  has  no  more  of 
fader’s  Care,  than  how  to  rails 
:  Gains  ;  His  Bulinels  is  to 
have  as  much  Fruit  as  he  can  upon 
as  few  Trees ;  whereas  the  way  to 
have  it  Excellent,  is  to  have  but  little 
upon  many  Trees,  So  that  for  all  things 
of  a  Garden,  either  of  SalJads  or 


the 
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that  has  one  of  his  own,  than  a  Rich 
Man  that  has  none.  And  this  is  all  I 
think  of,  Neceflary  and  Ufelul  to  be 
known  upon  this  Subject 
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ESSAY  III. 


Of  Heroick  Virtue, 

AMONG  all  the  Endowments 
of  Nature,  or  Improvements 
of  Art,  wherein  Men  have  ex¬ 
celled  and  diftinguifhed  them- 
feives  m oft  in  the  World,  there  are  Two 
only  that  have  had  the  Honour  of  being 
called  Divine,  and  of  giving  that  Efteem 
or  Appellation  to  fuch  as  poflefied  them 
in  very  eminent  Degrees ;  which  are,  He¬ 
roick  Virtue  and  Poetry  :  For  Prophecy 
cannot  be  efteemed  any  Excellency  of 
Nature  or  of  Art,  but  wherever  it  is 
true,  is  an  immediate  Gift  of  God,  and 
beftowed  according  to  his  Pleafure,  and 
upon  Subje&s  of  the  meaneft  Capacity  j 
upon  Women  or  Children,  or  even  things 
inanimate ;  as  the  Stones  placed  in  the 
High-Prieft  s  Breaft-Plate,  which  were  & 
Sacred  Oracle  among  the  fern. 
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I  will  leave  Poetry  to  an  Efiay  by 
it  (elf,  and  dedicate  this  only  to  that 
antiquated  Shrine  of  Heroick  Virtue, 
which  however  forgotten,  or  unknown 
in  later  Ages,  mult  yet  be  allowed  to 
have  produced  in  the  World,  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  mod  valued  among  Men,  and 
which  mod  difcinguiOi  their  Under- 
Handings  and  their  Lives,  from  the  red 
of  their  Fellow-Creatures. 

Though  it  be  caber  to  defcribe  He¬ 
roick  Virtue,  by  the  Effe&s  and  Exam¬ 
ples,  than  by  Caufes  or  Definitions;  yet 
it  may  be  faid  to  arife  from  fome  great 
and  native  Excellency  of  Temper  or 
Genius  tranfcending  the  common  Race 
of  Mankind,  in  Wifdom,  Goodnefs  and 
Fortitude.  Thefe  Ingredients  advan¬ 
taged  by  Birth,  improved  by  Educati¬ 
on,  and  affifted  by  Fortune,  feem  to 
make  that  Noble  Compofition,  which 
gives  fuch  a  Lultre  to  thole  who  have 
polled  it,  as  made  them  appear  to  com¬ 
mon  Eyes,  fomething  more  than  Mortals, 
and  to  have  been  born  of  fome  Mixture, 
between  Divine  and  Human  Race;  To 
have  been  Honoured  and  Obey’d  in  their 
Lives,  and  after  their  Deaths  Bewailed 
and  Adored, 


I 
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The  Greatnefs  of  their  Wifdom,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Excellency  of  their  In- 
ventions ,*  and  thefe  by  the  Goodnefs 
of  their  Nature,  were  turned  and  exer- 
cifed  upon  fuch  Subjects,  as  were  of  ge¬ 
neral  Good  to  Mankind  in  the  common 
Ufes  of  Life,  or  to  their  own  Countries 
in  the  Infhtutions  of  fuch  Laws,  Orders 
or  Governments,  as  were  of  mod;  Eale, 
Safety  and  Advantage  to  Civil  Society. 
Their  Valour  was  im ployed  in  defend¬ 
ing  their  own  Countries  from  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  HI  Men  at  Home,  or  Enemies 
Abroad ;  in  reducing  their  Barbarous 
Neighbours,  to  the  fame  Forms  and  Or¬ 
ders  of  Civil  Lives  and  Inftirutions ;  or 
in  relieving  others  from  the  Cruelties 
and  Oppressions  of  Tyranny  and  Vio¬ 
lence.  Thefe  are  all  comprehended 
in  Three  Verfes  of  Virgil,  defcribing  the 
Blefled  Seats  in  Eljfium ,  and  thofe  that 
enjoyed  them. 

Hie  man  us  oh  patriam  pugnando  vulnera. 

Jnventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per 
artes , 

Quique  fui  memores  alios  fecere  weren- 

h  do,  V  .  . 
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Here  fuch,  as  for  their  Country,  Wounds 

receiv'd ; 

Or  who  ly  Arts  invented,  Life  improvd,, 
Or  ly  defervim  made  themfelves  remem - 

bred. 

And  indeed,  the  Character  of  He- 
roick  Virtue,  feems  to  be  in  Ihort,  The 
delerving  well  of  Mankind.  Where  this 
is  chief  in  Defign,  and  great  in  Succefs, 
the  Pretence  to  a  Hero  lies  very  fair, 
and  can  never  be  allowed  without  it. 

I  have  laid,  that  this  Excellency  of 
Genius  mull  be  Native,  becaufe  it  can 
never  grow  to  any  great  Height,  if  it 
be  only  acquired  or  affe<5ted :  But  it 
muft  be  ennobled  by  Birth,  to  give  it 
more  Luftre,  Elteem  and  Authority ;  it 
muff  be  cultivated  by  Education  and 
Inftru&ion,  to  improve  its  Growth,  and 
diretfb  its  End  and  Application ;  and  it 
muft  be  a  (lifted  by  Fortune,  to  preferve 
it  to  Maturity  ;  becaufe  the  nobleft  Spirit 
or  Genius  in  the  World,  if  it  falls,  though 
never  fo  bravely,  in  its  firft  Enterprifes, 
cannot  deierve  enough  of  Mankind,  to 
pretend  to  fo  great  a  Reward,  as  the 
Efteem  of  Heroick  Virtue.  And  yet 
perhaps,  many  a  Perfon  has  dyed  in  the 
firft  Battle  or  Adventure  he  atchieved, 

and 
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and  lies  buried  in  Silence  and  Oblivion  ? 
who  had  he  out-lived  as  many  Dangers 
as  Alexander  did,  might  have  fhined  as 
bright  in  Honour  and  Fame.  Now 
fince  fo  many  Stars  go  to  the  making 
up  of  this  Conftellation,  *ds  no  Won¬ 
der  it  has  fo  feldom  appeared  in  the 
World?  nor  that  when  it  does,  it  is 
received  and  followed  with  fo  much 
Gazing,  and  fo  much  Veneration. 

Among  the  fimpler  Ages  or  Genera¬ 
tions  of  Men,  in  feveral  Countries,  thole 
who  were  the  firfl  Inventers  of  Arts  ge¬ 
nerally  received  and  applauded  as  moft 
necefiary  or  ufeful  to  Human  Life,  were 
honoured  Alive,  and  after  Death  worlhip- 
ped  as  Gods.  And  fo  were  thofe,  who 
had  been  the  firfl;  Authors  of  any  good 
and  well  inftituted  Civil  Government 
in  any  Country,  by  which,  the  Native  In¬ 
habitants  were  reduced  from  Savage  and 
Brutilh  Lives,  to  the  Safety  and  Conveni¬ 
ence  of  Societies,  the  Enjoyment  of 
Property,  the  Obfervance  of  Orders, 
and  the  Obedience  of  Laws?  which  were 
followed  by  Security,  Plenty,  Civility, 
Riches,  Induftry,  and  ail  Kinds  of  Arts. 
The  evident  Advantages  and  common 
Benefits  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Inftitutions, 
made  People  generally  inclined  at  Home 

to 
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to  obey  fuch  Governours,  the  Neigh¬ 
bour  Nations  to  Efteem  them,  and 
thereby  willingly  enter  into  their  Pro¬ 
tection,  or  eafily  yield  to  the  Force  of 
their  Arms  and  Prowefs.  Thus  Con- 
quefts  began  to  be  made  in  the  World, 
and  upon  the  fame  Defigns  of  reducing 
Barbarous  Nations  unto  Civil  and  well 
Regulated  Confutations  a /id  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  of  fubduing  thofe  by  Force 
to  obey  them,  who  refufed  to  accept 
willingly  the  Advantages  of  Life  or  Con¬ 
dition  that  were  thereby  offered  them. 
Such  Peiions  of  old,  who  excelling  in 
thofe  Virtues,  were  attended  by  thefe 
Fortunes,  and  made  great  and  famous 
Conqueds,  and  left  them  under  good 
Constitutions  of  Laws  and  Govern¬ 
ments;  or  who  indituted  excellent  and 
lading  Orders  and  Frames  of  any  Poli¬ 
tical  State,  in  what  Compafs  foever  of 
Country,  or  under  what  Names  foever 
of  Civil  Government,  were  obeyed  as 
Princes  or  Law- Givers  in  their  own 
Times,  and  were  called  in  after  Ages  by 
the  Name  of  Heroes, 

From  thele  Sources,  I  believe,  may  be 
deduced  all  or  mod  of  the  Theology 
or  Idolatry  of  all  the  Ancient  Pagan 
Countries,  within  the  Compafs  of  the 

-Four 
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Four  great  Empires,  fo  much  renowned 
in  Story,  and  perhaps  of  fome  others,  as 
great  in  their  Conftitudons,  and  as  ex¬ 
tended  in  their  Conquefts,  though  not 
fo  much  celebrated  or  obferved  by 
Learned  Men. 

From  all  I  can  gather,  upon  the  Sur¬ 
veys  of  ancient  Story,  I  am  apt  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  Saturn  was  a  King  of  Crete, 
and  expelled  that  Kingdom  by  his  Son. 
That  Jupiter  having  driven  out  his  Fa¬ 
ther  from  Crete ,  conquered  Greece ,  or 
at  leaft  the  Peloponnefus ;  and  having 
among  thofe  Inhabitants  introduced  the 
Ufe  of  Agriculture,  of  Property  and 
Civility,  and  eftablifhed  a  Juft  and  Re¬ 
gular  Kingdom,  was  by  them  adored  as 
Chief  of  their  Gods. 

%  j  \  -..>■*  v 
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Ante  Jovem  nulli  fuligerunt  arva  co¬ 
lon/. 

.  That  his  Brothers,  Sifters,  Sons  and 
Daughters,  were  Worfhipped  likewile, 
for  the  Inventions  of  things  chiefly  ufe- 
ful,  neceflary,  or  agreeable  to  Human 
Life.  So  Neptune,  for  the  Art  or  Im¬ 
provement  of  Navigation  •  Vulcan,  for 
that  ’  of  Forging  Bral’s  and  Iron ;  Mi - 
nervhy  of  Spinning ;  Apollo ,  of  Mufick, 

and 
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and  Poetry  ;  Mercury,  of  Manual  Arts 
and  Merchandife ;  Bacchus,  for  the 
Invention  -  of  Wine  ;  and  Ceres  of 

Corn. 

t 

I  do  not  find  any  Traces  left,  by  which 
a  probable  Conjecture  may  be  made  of 
the  Age,  wherein  this  Race  of  Saturn 
flourilhed  in  the  World,  nor  coole- 
quently,  what  Length  of  Time  they  were 
adored  ;  for  as  to  Bacchus  and  Hercules, 
it  is  generally  agreed,  that  there  were 
more  than  one  or  two  of  thole  Names, 
in  very  different  Times,  and  perhaps 
Countries,  as  Greece  and  Egypt  \  and  that 
the  laft,  who  was  Son  of  Alcmena,  and 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  very  Modern, 
in  refped  of  the  other  more  Ancient,  who 
was  contemporary  with  the  Race  of 
Jupiter .  But  the  Story  of  that  Bacchus 
and  Hercules ,  who  are  faid  to  have 
Conquered  India ,  is  grown  too  obfcure, 
by  the  dark  Shades  of  fo  great  Antiqui¬ 
ty,  or  difguifed  by  the  Mask  of  Fables, 
and  Fidion  of  Poets. 

The  fame  Divine  Honours,  were  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Egyptians  to  Ofyris ;  in 
whole  Temple  was  infcribed  on  a  Pil¬ 
lar,  That  he  had  gone  through  all  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  every  where  taught  Men  all 
that  he  found  neceflary  for  the  com- 
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mon  good  of  Mankind,  by  the  Ajjyrians 3 
to  Belas,  the  Founder  of  that  King¬ 
dom,  and  great  In  venter  or  Improver 
of  Aftronomy  among  the  Chaldaans , 
by  the  Original  Latins  or  Hetrufcam , 
to  Janus,  who  introduced  Agriculture 
into  Italy  •  and  thele  Three  were  wor¬ 
shipped  as  Gods  by  thole  Ancient  and 
Learned  Nations. 

Ninus  and  Sefoflris  were  Renowned 
for  their  mighty  Conquefts,  and  e- 
fteemed  the  two  great  Heroes  of  Afjy- 
ria  and  of  Egypt ;  the  firft  having  ex¬ 
tended  his  Victories  to  the  River  Indus, 
and  the  other,  thofe  of  the  Egyptians , 
over  Afia,  as  far  as  Pont  us.  The  time 
of  Ninus  is  controverted  among  Hifto- 
rians,  being  by  feme  placed  Thirteen, 
by  others  Eight  Hundred  Years  before 
Sardanapalus :  But  that  of  Sefoflris,  is, 
in  my  Opinion,  much  harder  to  be  af¬ 
firmed.  For  I  do  not  fee  how  their 
Opinion  can  be  allowed,  who  make  him 
to  be  Sefack ,  that  took  Jerufalem  in 
the  time  of  Reholoam ,  fince  no  more  is 
faid  in  Scripture  of  the  Progrefs  of  that 
Expedition  :  Nor  is  the  time  of  it  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gratcian  Story,  though 
fome  Records  are  there  found,  of  all 
that  palled  after  the  Trojan  War,  and 
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with  Diftin&ion  enough.  But  the  mod 
ancient  among  them,  ipeak  of  the  Reign 
of  Sefodris ,  and  his  mighty  ConqueRs, 
as  very  ancient  then,  and  agree  the 
Kingdom  of  Cholcos,  to  have  defcended 
from  a  Colony  there  Eftablilhed  by  this 
famous  King,  as  a  Monument  how  far 
Northward  his  Victories  had  extended. 
Now  this  Kingdom  flourished  in  the 
time  of  the  Argonaut  Sj  and  excelled  in 
thole  Arcs  of  Magick  and  Enchant¬ 
ments,  which  they  were  thought  to 
have  brought  with  them  out  of  Egypt ; 
fo  as  I  think  the  Story  of  this  King 
mu  ft  be  reckoned  as  almofl:  covered 
with  the  Ruins  of  Time. 

The  two  next  Heroes  that  enter  the 
Scene,  are  the  Theban  Hercules ,  and  The- 
feus ,  both  renowned  among  the  Greeks , 
for  freeing  their  Country  from  Fierce 
Wild  Beafts,  or  from  Fiercer  and  Wilder 
Men  that  infefled  them ;  from  Rob¬ 
bers  and  Spoilers,  or  from  Cruel  and 
Lawlefs  Tyrants.  Thefeus  was  betides 
honoured  as  Founder  of  the  more  Civii 
State  or  Kingdom  of  Athens ,  which  Ci¬ 
ty  firit  began  to  flourifli  and  grow  great 
by  his  Inflitutions,  though  his  Father 
had  been  King  of  the  Scattered  Villages 
or  Inhabitants  of  Attica . 
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In  the  fame  Age,  flourifhed  Minos 
King  of  Crete ,  reputed  to  be  Son  of 
‘Jupiter ;  who  by  the  Force  and  Num¬ 
ber  of  his  Fleets,  became  Lord  of  the 
JEgcsan  Ifiands,  and  molt  of  the  Coafts 
ol  Greece ,  and  was  renowned  as  a  He- 
roe,  for  the  Juftnefs  of  his  Laws,  and 
the  Greatnefs  of  his  Reign. 

For  the  Heroes,  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  Wars,  fo  much  celebrated  in 
thofe  two  charming  Poems,  which  from 
them  were  called  Heroical,  though  ’tis 
eafie  to  take  their  Characters  from  thofe 
admirable  Pictures  drawn  of  them  by 
Homer  and  Virgil,  yet  ’tis  hard  to  find 
them  in  the  Relations  of  any  Authen- 
tick  Story.  That  which  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  is,  that  all  the  Conduct  and  Cou¬ 
rage  of  Hettor,  were  imployed  in  the 
Defence  of  his  Country  and  his  Father 
againft  a  Foreign  Invafion  :  The  Valour 
of  Achilles  was  exercifed  in  the  common 
Caufe,  wherein  his  whole  Nation  were 
ingaged  upon  the  fatal  Revenge  of  the 
Rape  of  Helen,  though  he  had  been  af- 
fured  by  certain  Prophefies,  that  he 
fhould  dye  before  the  Walls  of  Troy ; 
and  JEneas  having  imployed  his  utmoft 
Prowefs  in  defence  of  his  Country,  fa- 
ved  his  Father  and  the  Trojan  Gods,  ga~ 
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thered  up  the  Remainders  of  his  Ruin™ 
ed  Country,  failed  to  Italy ,  and  there 
Founded  a  Kingdom,  tvhich  gave 
Rife  to  the  greateft  Empire  of  the 

World. 

About  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Years 
after  thefe,  Lycurgus  inftituted  the  Spar¬ 
tan  State,  upon  Laws  and  Orders  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  ufual  in  thole  Times 
and  Countries,  that  more  than  Human 
Authority  feemed  neceffary  to  eflablilli 
them ;  and  the  Pythian  Prieftefs  told 
him,  fhe  did  not  know  whether  fhe 
fliouid  call  him  a  God  or  a  Man,  And 
indeed  no  Civil  or  Politick  Conftitu- 
tions  have  been  more  celebrated  than 
his,  by  the  belt  Authors  of  ancient  Story 
and  Times. 

The  next  Heroes  we  meet  with  upon 
Record,  were  Romulus  and  Numa,  of 
which  the  fir  ft:  Founded  the  Roman  City 
and  State,  and  the  other  Polifhed  the  Ci¬ 
vil  and  Religious  Orders  of  both  in 
fuch  a  Degree,  that  the  Original  lnfti- 
tutions  of  thefe  two  Law-givers  conti¬ 
nued  as  long  as  that  Glorious  State. 

The  next  Heroe  that  came  upon  the 
Stage,  was  Cyrus,  who  freed  his  Coun¬ 
try  from  their  Servitude  to  the  Medes, 
created  the  Perfian  Empire  upon  the 
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Ruins  of  the  Affyrian  j  adorned  it  with 
excellent  Conftitutions  and  Laws,  and 
extended  it  Weft  ward,  by  the  Con- 
queft  of  all  the  Leiier  Ajia  and  Lj dia, 
to  the  very  Coafts  of  the  /Egean  Sea. 
Whether  the  Picture  of  Cyrus  drawn  by 
Xenophon,  be  after  the  Life,  or  only  ima¬ 
ginary,  we  may  find  in  it  the  trueft 
Character  that  can  be  given  of  Heroick 
Virtue:  And  tis  certain  his  Memory 
was  always  certain  among  the  Persians , 
though  not  profecuted  by  Divine  Ho¬ 
nours,  becaufe  that  Nation  adored  one 
Supream  God,  without  any  Reprefenta- 
tion  or  Idol ;  and  in  the  next  place  the 
Sun,  to  whom  alone  they  offered  Sa¬ 
crifices. 

Alexander  was  the  next  renowmed 
in  Story,  having  founded  the  Grecian 
Monarchy,  by  the  intire  Conquefl  of 
the  Perfian,  and  extended  it  by  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Greece  and  Mace  don.  But  he 
attained  not  the  Efteem  or  Appellation 
of  an  Heroe,  though  he  a  fluffed  and 
courted  it  by  his  Mothers  Stories  of 
his  Birth,  and  by  the  Flatteries  of  the 
Prieft  and  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon « 
His  Pretence  w  as  juftly  excluded  by  his 
Intemperance  in  Wine,  in  Anger,  and  in 
Luft  $  and  more  yet  by  his  Cruelties  and 
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his  Pride :  For  true  Honour  has  fome- 
thing  in  it  fo  humorous,  as  to  follow 
commonly  thofe  who  avoid  and  neg- 
ledt  it,  rather  than  thofe  who  leek  and 
purfue  it.  Befides,  he  inftituted  no  Or** 
ders  or  Frame  of  Government,  in  the 
Kingdoms  either  of  MaceJon  or  Perfia ; 
but  rather  corrupted  and  difordered 
thofe  he  found  :  And  feems  to  have 
owed  the  Succefs  of  his  Enterprifes,  to 
the  Councels  and  Conduct  of  his  Fa* 
ther’s  old  Officers ;  after  whofe  Difgrace 
and  Fall,  immediately  fucceeded  that 
of  his  Fortune  and  his  Life.  Yet  he  mult 
be  allowed,  to  have  much  contributed 
to  his  own  Glory  and  Fame,  by  a  great 
native  Genius  and  unlimited  Bounty, 
and  by  the  greateft  Boldnefs  of  Enter- 
prife,  Scorn  of  Danger,  and  Fearlefnefs 
of  Death,  that  could  be  in  any  Mortal 
Man.  He  was  a  Prodigy  of  Valour 
and  of  Fortune,  but  whether  his  Vir¬ 
tues  or  his  Faults  were  greateft,  is  hard 
to  be  decided. 

Cafary  who  is  commonly  e (teemed  to 
have  been  Founder  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  feems  to  have  pofieded  very  emi¬ 
nently,  all  the  Qualities,  both  Native 
and  Acquired,  that  enter  into  the  Com¬ 
petition  of  an  Heroe,  but  failed  of  the 
s  •  '  •  Attribute 
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Attribute  or  Honour,  becaufe  he  over¬ 
threw  the  Laws  of  his  own  Country, 
and  Orders  of  his  State,  and  raifed  his 
Greatnefs  by  the  Conqueft  of  his  Fellow- 
Citizens,  more  than  of  their  Enemies  ; 
and  after  he  came  to  the  Empire,  lived 
not  to  perfect  the  Frame  of  fuch  a  Go¬ 
vernment,  or  atchieve  fuch  Conquefts  as 
he  feems  to  have  had  in  Defign. 

Thefe  Four  great  Monarchies,  with 
the  fmaller  Kingdoms,  Principalities  and 
States,  that  were  fwaliowed  up  by  their 
Conquefts  and  Extent,  make  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  what  is  called  Ancient  Story, 
and  are  fo  excellently  related  by  the 
many  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  flill  ex¬ 
tant  and  in  common  Vogue,  fo  Com¬ 
mented,  Enlarged,  Reduced  into  Order 
of  Time  and  Place,  by  many  more  of 
the  Modern  Writers,  that  they  are  known 
to  all  Men,  who  profefs  to  Rudy  or  en¬ 
tertain  themfelves  with  Reading.  The 
Orders  and  Inflitutions  of  thefe  feveral 
Governments,  their  Progrefs  and  Dura¬ 
tion,  their  Succeiles  or  Decays,  their  E- 
vents  and  Revolutions,  make  the  com¬ 
mon  Themes  of  Schools  and  Colleges, 
the  Study  of  Learned,  and  the  Conver- 
fation  of  Idle  Men,  the  Arguments  of 
Iliflories,  Poems  and  Romances.  From 
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the  A&ions  and  Fortunes  of  thefe 
Princes  and  Law-givers,  are  drawn  the 
common  Examples  of  Virtue  and  Ho- 
nour,  the  Reproaches  of  Vice,  which 
are  iJiuftrated  by  the  Felicities  or  Mif- 
for  tunes  that  attend  them.  From  the 
Events  and  Revolutions  of  thefe  Go¬ 
vernments  are  drawn  the  ufual  Inflru- 
dhons  of  Princes  and  Statefmen,  and  the 
Difcourfes  and  Reflections  of  the  great- 
eft  Wits  and  Writers  upon  the  Politicks. 
From  the  Orders  and  Inftitutions,  '  the 
Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  thefe  Empires  and 
States,  the  Sages  of  Law  and  of  Juftice,  m 
all  Countries,  endeavour  to  deduce  the 
very  common  Laws  of  Nature  and  of 
Nations,  as  well  as  the  particular  Civil 
or  Municipal  of  Kingdoms  and  Pro¬ 
vinces.  From  thefe  they  draw  their 
Arguments  and  Prefidents  in  all  Difputes 
concerning  the  pretended  Excellencies 
or  Defaults  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Go¬ 
vernments  that  are  extolled  or  decried, 
accufed  or  defended.  Concerning  the 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  of  Invafion 
and  Defence  between  Sovereign  Princes, 
as  well  as  oi  Authority  and  Obedience, 
of  Prerogative  and  Liberty  in  Civil 

Contentions.  -  : 
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Yet  the  Stage  of  all  thefe  Empires  and 
Revolutions  of  all  thefe  Herotck  Acti¬ 
ons,  and  thefe  famous  Conflitutions, 
(how  Great  or  how  Wife  foever  any  of 
them  are  efleemed)  is  but  a  limited 
Compafs  of  Earth,  that  leaves  out  many 
vail  Regions  of  the  World,  the  which, 
though  accounted  Barbarous,  and  little 
taken  Notice  of  in  Story,  or  by  any 
celebrated  Authors,  yet  have  a  Right  to 
come  in  for  their  Voice,  in  agreeing 
upon  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Nations 
(for  ought  I  know)  as  well  as  the  reft, 
that  have  arrogated  it  wholly  to  them- 
felves ;  and  beftdes,  in  my  Opinion, 
there  are  fome  of  them,  that  upon  En¬ 
quiry,  will  be  found  to  have  equalled 
or  exceeded  all  the  others,  in  the  Wifdom 
of  their  Conflitutions,  the  Extent  of 
their  Conquefls,  and  the  Duration  of 
their  Empires  or  States. 

The  famous  Scene  of  the  four  great 
Monarchies,  was  that  Midland  Part  of  the 
World,  which  was  bounded  on  the  Eaft 
by  the  River  Indus,  and  on  the  Weft 
by  the  Atlantick  Ocean ;  on  the  North 
by  the  River  Oxus ,  the  Cafpian  and  the 
Euxine  Seas,  and  the  Danube ;  on  the- 
South  by  the  Mountain  Atla$y  AEthio* 
piat  Arabia ,  and  from  thence  to  the 
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Mouth  of  Indus ,  by  the  Southern 
Ocean. 

sTis  true,  that^  Semiramis  and  Alex¬ 
ander  are  fa  id  to  have  conquered  India  • 
but  the  firft  feems  only  to  have  fub- 
dued  fome  Parts  of  it,  that  lie  upon  the 
Borders  of  that  River  ;  and  Alexanders 
Atchievements  there,  feem  rather  like  a 
Journey  than  a  Conqueft  ;  and  though 
he  pierced  through  the  Country,  from 
Indus  to  Ganges,  yet  he  left  even  undis¬ 
covered,  the  greatefl  Parts  of  that 
Mighty  Region,  which  by  the  Ancients 
was  reported  to  contain  an  Hundred  and 
eighteen  Great  and  Populous  Nations, 
and  which,  for  ought  I  know,  were  never 
conquer'd  but  by  the  Tartars. 

I  reckon  neither  Scythia  nor  Arabia 
for  Parts  of  that  ancient  Scene  of  Adrion 
and  Story ;  for  tho’  Cyrus  and  Darius 
entred  the  firft,  yet  they  foon  left  it, 
one  with  lofs  of  his  Honour,  and  the 
other  of  his  Life.  And  for  Arabia,  f  nei¬ 
ther  find  it  was  ever  conquered,  or  in¬ 
deed  well  difcovered  or  Surveyed ;  nor 
much  more  known,  than  by  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  their  Spices  and  Perfumes. 
I  mean  that  part  of  it,  which  is  called 
Arabia  Tcelix,  and  is  environed  on 
three  Tides  by  the  Sea ;  for  the  Northern 
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Skirts,  that  join  to  Syria,  have  entred 
into  the  Conquers  or  Commerce  of  the 
Four  great  Empires ;  but  that  which 
feems  to  have  fecured  the  other,  is  the 
flony  and  fandy  Defarts,  through  which 
no  Armies  can  pafs  for  want  of  Water. 

Now  if  we  confider  the  Map  of  the 
World,  as  it  lies  at  prefent  before  us, 
fince  the  Difcoveries  made  by  the  Na¬ 
vigations  of  thele  three  laft  Centuries, 
we  (hall  eafily  find  what  vaft:  Regions 
there  are,  which  have  been  left  out  of 
that  ancient  Scene  on  all  Tides :  And 
tho’  palling  for  Barbarous,  they  have 
not  been  efteemed  worth  the  Pens  of 
any  good  Authors,  and  are  known  on¬ 
ly  by  common  and  poor  Relations  of 
Traders,  Seamen  or  Travellers ;  yet  by 
all  1  have  read,  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  fome  of  thefe  out-lying  Parts 
of  the  World,  however  unknow  by 
the  Ancients,  and  overlook'd  by  the 
modern  Learned,  may  yet  have  afford¬ 
ed  as  much  Matter  of  Adion  and 
Speculation,  as  the  other  Scene  fo 
much  celebrated  in  Story.  I  mean 
not  only  in  their  vaft  Extent,  and  Va¬ 
riety  of  Soils  and  Climates,  with  their 
natural  Produdions,  but  even  in  the 
excellent  Confutations  of  Laws  and 
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Cuftoms,  the  wife  and  lafting  Founda¬ 
tions  of  States  and  Empires,  and  the 
mighty  Flights  of  Conquefts  that  have 
fifen  from  fuch  Orders  and  Inftituti- 

ons. 

Now  becaufe  the  firft  Scene  is  fuch 
a  beaten  Road,  and  this  fo  little  known 
or  traced,  I  am  content  to  take  a  fhort 
Survey  of  our  four  great  Schemes  of  Go¬ 
vernment  or  Empire,  that  have  fprung 
and  grown  to  mighty  Heights,  Jived  ve¬ 
ry  long,  and  flourifhed  much  in  thefe 
remote  (and  as  we  will  have  it,  more 
ignoble)  Regions  of  the  World  :  Where¬ 
of  one  is  at  the  fartheft  Degree  of  cur 
Ealtern  Longitude,  being  the  Kingdom 
of  China.  The  next  is  at  the  fartheft 
Weftern,  which  is  that  of  Perue.  The 
third  is  the  utmoft  of  our  Northern  La¬ 
titude,  which  is  Scythia  or  Tartary. 
And  the  fourth  is  Arabia ,  which  lies 
very  far  upon  the  Southern. 

For  that  vaft  Continent  of  Africa,  that 

extends  between  Mount  Atlas  and  the 
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Southern  Ocean ;  tho’  it  be  found  to 
fwarm  in  People,  to  abound  in  Gold, 
to  contain  many  great  Kingdoms,  and 
infinite  fmaller  Principalities,  to  be 
pierced  by  thofe  two  famous  Rivers  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Niger ^  to  produce  a 
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Race  of  Men  that  feem  hardly  of  the 
fame  Species  with  the  reft  of  Mankind  ; 
Yet  l  cannot  find  any  T races  of  that  He¬ 
ro  ick  Virtue,  that  may  entitle  them  to 
any  Share  in  this  Eftay.  For  whatever 
remains  in  Story  of  Atlas  or  his  King¬ 
dom  of  old,  is  fo  obfcured  with  Age  or 
Fables,  that  it  may  go  along  with  thole 
of  the  Atlantick  Ifiands;  thoJ  I  know 
not  whether  thefe  themfelves  were  by 
Solon  or  Plato  intended  for  Fables  or  no, 
or  for  Relations  they  had  met  with 
among  the  Egyptian  Priefts,  and  which 
perhaps  were  by  them  otherwife  e- 
fleemed. 
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SECT,  II. 


TH  E  Great  and  Ancient  Kingdom 
of  China  is  bounded  to  the  Eaft 
and  South  by  the  Ocean,  to  the  North 
by  a  Stone  Wall  of  Twelve  hundred 
Miles  long,  railed  againft  the  Invafion 
of  the  Tartars ;  and  to  the  Weft,  by 
vaft  and  unpayable  Mountains  or  De¬ 
farts,  which  the  Labour  or  Curiofity  of 
no  mortal  Man  has  been  ever  yet  known 
to  have  pierced  through,  or  given  any 
Account  of.  When  Alexander  would 
have  palled  the  River  Ganges,  he  was 
told  by  the  Indians ,  that  nothing  be¬ 
yond  it  was  Inhabited,  and  that  all  was 
either  impaflable  Marlhes,  lying  be¬ 
tween  great  Rivers,  or  Tandy  Defarts, 
or  fteep  Mountains,  full  only  of  Wild 
Beafts,  but  wholly  deftitute  of  Mankind. 
So  as  Ganges  was  efteemed  by  Ancients 
the  Bound  of  the  Eaftern  World  :  Since 
the  Ufe  of  the  Compals,  and  Extent  of 
Navigation,  it  is  found  that  there  are 
feveral  populous  Kingdoms  lie  between 
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Ganges  and  the  Defarts  or  Mountains 
that,  divide  them  from  China;  as  Pegu, 
Siam ,  Cirote  and  others,  lie  in  this  Space, 
coa fling  along  the  Borders  of  great 
Rivers  Northwards;  which  are  fa  id  to 
run  about  the  length  of  Indus  and  Gan- 
ges ,  and  all  of  them  to  rife  from  one 
mighty  Lake  in  the  Mountains  of  Tar¬ 
tary.  But  from  none  of  thefe  Kingdoms 
is  known  any  other  Way  of  Paflage  or 
Commerce  into  China ,  than  by  Sea. 

From  Indojlon,  or  the  Moguls  Coun¬ 
try,  there  is  none  other  ufual ;  and  fuch 
as  travel  from  thence  by  Land,  are  for¬ 
ced  to  go  many  Degrees  Northward  be¬ 
fore  they  turn  to  the  Eaft,  to  pafs  many 
Savage  Kingdoms  or  Countries  of  the 
Tartars ,  to  travel  through  vafl  Sandy 
Defarts,  and  other  prodigious  High  and 
Steep  Mountains,  where  no  Carriage  or 
Beaft  is  able  to  pafs,  but  only  Men  on 
Foot ;  and  over  one  Mountain  particu¬ 
larly  efteemed  the  higheft  in  the  World ; 
where  the  Air  is  fo  thin,  that  Men  can¬ 
not  travel  over  it  without  Danger  of 
their  Lives ;  and  never  in  Summer  with¬ 
out  being  poifoned  by  the  Scent  of  cer¬ 
tain  Herbs  that  grow  upon  it ;  which  is 
Mortal  when  they  are  in  Flower.  After 
Eight  or  Nine  Months  Journy  from  the 
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Mogul's  Court,  feveral  Perfons  have 
travelled  this  Way,  till  they  came  to 
the  Wall  that  defends  or  divides  China 
from  Tartary,  and  fo  to  the  Imperial 
City  of  Peking,  fituate  in  the  Northern 
Parts  of  this  mighty  Region,  which  the 
Chinefe  call  a  World  by  it  (elf ;  and  efteem 
themfelves  the  only  reafonable  and  ci¬ 
vilized  People,  having  no  Neighbours 
on  Three  Sides;  and  to  the  North,  only 
the  Tartars,  whom  they  efteem  but  ano¬ 
ther  Sort  of  Wild  or  Brutifh  Men ;  and 
therefore  they  fay  in  common  Proverb, 
That  the  Chinefes  only  fee  with  Two  EyeSj 
and  all  other  Men  hut  with  One. 

By  this  Situation,  and  by  a  Cuilom 
or  Law  very  ancient  among  them,  of 
fullering  no  Stranger  to  come  into  their 
Country,  or  if  they  do,  not  permitting 
him  to  go  out,  or  return  any  more  to 
his  own,  this  vaft  Continent  continued 
very  long,  and  wholly  unknown  to  the 
reft  of  the  World  ;  and  forafmuch  as  I 
can  find,  was  firft  difcovered  to  us  by 
Taulus  Venetus ;  who  about  Four  hundred 
Years  ago,  made  a  Voyage  from  Venice , 
thro  Armenia ,  Perfia,  and  feveral  Parts 
of  Tartary ,  to  that  which  he  names  the 
Kingdom  of  Cataya ,  and  to  the  famous 
City  of  Camlalu,  (as  he  calls  them)  and 

after 
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after  Seventeen  Years  Refidence  of  his 
Father  and  himfelf,  in  that  Coiitt  of 
the  Great  Cham,  returned  to  Venice,  and 

left  the  World  a  large  Account  of  this 
Voyage, 

Since  his  rime,  and  within  Two  or 
Three  Hundred  Years,  feveral  Millionary 
Friars  and  Jefuits  have  upon  Devotion 
or  Command  of  their  Superiors,  pierced 
with  infinite  Pains  and  Dangers  thro’ 
thole  vail  and  lavage  Regions,  fome 
from  the  Mogul's  Country,  fome  thro’ 
Armenia  and  Perfia ,  and  arrived  at  Pe~ 
;  which  I  make  no  queftion,  (by 
comparing  all  their  leveral  Accounts 
and  Relations)  is  the  fame  famous  City 
that  is  called  Cami&lu  by  Paulus  V enetus, 
feated  in  the  Northern  Provinces  of 
China,  which  is  by  him  called  Cat  ay  a. 
The  reafon  of  this  difference  in  Names, 
was,  that  when  Paulus  Venetus  was  there, 
the  Cham  of  Eaft  Tartary,  called  Cataya, 
had  poUdled  himfelf  by  Conqueft,  of 
feveral  Northern  Provinces  of  China , 
as  well  as  that  of  Peking,  where  he 
made  his  Refidence,  and  which  was 
like  the  reft  of  his  Empire,  called  Ca~ 
taya,  and  the  chief  City  Camlalu,  by  a 
Tartar  Name.  After  fome  time  all  thefe 
Provinces  were  again  recovered  by  the 
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Chinefes,  from  the  Tartars,  and  returned 
to  their  old  Chinefe  Appellations ;  and 
the  King  of  China,  who  then  expelled 
the  Tartars,  fixed  the  Seat  of  his  Em¬ 
pire  at  Peking,  ( which  had  been  for¬ 
merly  at  Nanking  and  at  Quin/ay)  that 
the  Force  of  his  Armies  lying  there¬ 
abouts,  might  be  ready  to  defend  that 
Frontier  againft  the  furious  Invafions  of 
the  Tartars ,  whereof  they  had  feveral 
times  felt  the  Rage  and  Danger. 

After  this  Recovery,  China  continued 
in  Peace,  and  profperous  under  their 
own  Emperors,  till  about  the  Year  1616, 
when  the  Tartars  again  invaded  them, 
and  after  a  long  and  bloody  War,  of 
above  Thirty  Years,  in  the  end  made 
themfelves  abfolute  Mafiers  of  the 
whole  Kingdom,  and  fo  it  has  ever  fince 
continued. 

This  Region,  commonly  known  by 
the  Name  of  China,  extends  about  Eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  Miles,  or  Thirty  Degrees 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Latitude.  It 
is  not  e (teemed  fo  much  of  Longitude  ; 
but  this  is  more  uncertain,  the  journey 
thro7  the  whole  Country  from  Eaft  to 
Weft  having  not,  that  I  find,  been  ever 
performed  by  any  European ;  and  the 
Accounts  taken  only  from  Report  of 
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the  Natives,  Nor  is  it  eafily  agreed, 
where  the  Habitable  Parts  of  China  de¬ 
termine  Weft  ward,  fince  fome  Authors 
fay,  they  end  in  Mountains,  ftored  on¬ 
ly  with  Wild  Beafts  and  Wild  Men,  that 
have  neither  Laws  nor  Language,  nor 
other  Commerce  with  the  Chinefes ,  than 
by  Defcents  fometimes  made  upon  them, 
for  Rapines  or  for  Rapes  :  And  other 
Authors  fay,  There  are  fuch  inacceftible 
Mountains  even  in  the  mid  ft  of  China, 
fo  as  the  firft  Accounts  may  have  left 
out  great  Countries  beyond  thefe  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  they  took  for  the  utmoft 
Border  of  this  Kingdom. 

Whatever  Length  it  has,  which  by 
none  is  efteemed  lefs  than  Twelve  or 
Thirteen  hundred  Miles,*  It  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  Greateft,  Richeft  and 
moft  Populous  Kingdom  now  known 
in  the  World  ;  and  will  perhaps  be  found 
to  owe  its  Riches,  Force,  Civility  and 
Felicity,  to  the  admirable  Conftitution 
of  its  Government,  more  than  any 
other. 

This  Empire  confifts  of  Fifteen  leve- 
ral  Kingdoms,  which  at  lead  have  been 
fo  of  old,  tho’  now  governed  as  Pro¬ 
vinces,  by  their  feveral  Viceroys,  who 
yet  live  in  Greatnels,  Splendor  and 
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Riches,  equal  to  the  great  and  Sovereign 
Kings.  In  the  whole  Kingdom,  are  One 
hundred  and  forty  five  Capital  Cities, 
of  mighty  Extent  and  magnificent  Build¬ 
ing,  and  One  thoufand  three  hundred 
twenty  and  one  lefier  Cities,  but  all 
walled  round ;  the  number  of  Villages 
is  infinite,  and  no  Country  in  the  known 
World  fo  full  of  Inhabitants,  nor  fo  im¬ 
proved  by  Agriculture,  by  infinite 
Growth  of  numerous  Commodities,  by 
Canals,  of  incredible  Length,  Conjuncti¬ 
ons  of  Rivers,  Convenience  of  Ways 
for  the  Tranfportation  of  all  Sorts  of 
Goods  and  Commodities  from  one  Pro¬ 
vince  to  another,  fo  as  no  Country  has 
fo  great  Trade,  tho>  till  very  lately,  they 
never  had  any  but  among  themfelves ; 
and  what  there  is  now  Foreign  among 
them,  is  not  driven  by  the  Chinefes  go¬ 
ing  out  of  their  Country  to  manage  it, 
but  only  by  the  Permiilion  of  the  Por- 
tuguefes  and  Dutch,  to  come  and  trade 
in  fome  Skirts  of  their  Southern  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

For  Teftimonies  of  their  Greatnels,  I 
jfhall  only  add  what  is  agreed  of  their 
famous  Wall,  and  of  their  City  Peking, 
The  Stone- Wall  which  divides  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Parts  of  China  from  fartary ,  is 
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reckoned  by  fome  Twelve,  by  others 
Nine  hundred  Miles  long,  running  over 
Rocks  and  Hills,  through  Marches  and 
Delerts,  and  making  way  for  Rivers 
by  mighty  Arches.  It  is  Forty  five.  Foot 
high,  and  Twenty  Foot  thick  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  divided  at  certain  Spaces  by  great 
Towers.  It  was  built  above  Two  thoti- 
fand  Years  ago,  but  with  fuch  admirable 
Architecture,  that  where  fome  Gaps  have 
not  been  broken  down  by  the  Tartars 
upon  their  Irruptions,  the  reft  is  ftill  as 
entire,  as  when  it  was  firft  built.  The 
King  that  raifed  this  Wall,  appointed  a 
Million  of  Soldiers,  who  were  Lifted  and 
Paid,  for  the  Defence  of  it  againft  the 
Tartars ,  and  took  their  Turns  by  certain 
Numbers,  at  certain  Times,  for  the 
Guard  of  this  Frontier, 

The  Imperial  City  of  Peking  is  no¬ 
thing  fo  large  as  feveral  other  Cities  of 
China,  ( whereof  Nanking  is  efteemed 
the  greateft )  but  is  a  regular  Four- 
Square  ;  the  Wall  of  each  Side  is  Six 
Miles  in  length.  In  each  of  thefe  Sides 
are  Three  Gates,  and  on  each  Side  of 
each  Gate  are  great  Palaces  or  Forts 
for  the  Guards  belonging  to  them, 
which  are  a  Thoufand  Men  to  each  Gate. 
The  Streets  run  quite  crofs,  with  a 
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through  View  and  Padage  from  each 
Gate  to  that  which  is  overagaind  it  in 
the  oppofite  Side  ;  and  thefe  Streets  are 
ranged  full  of  {lately  Houfes. 

The  Palace  of  the  Emperor  is  Three 
Miles  in  Com  pa  fs,  confiding  of  Three 
Courts,  one  within  the  other,  whereof 
the  lad  ( where  the  Emperor  lodges ) 
is  Four  hundred  Paces  Square.  The 
other  two  are  filled  with  his  Domedicks, 
Officers  and  Guards,  to  the  Number  of 
Sixteen  thoufand  Perfons.  Without  thefo- 
Courts  are  large  and  delicious  Gardens, 
many  artificial  Rocks  and  Hills,  Streams 
of  Rivers  drawn  into  feveral  Canals 
faced  with  fquare  Stone,  and  the  whole 
atchieved  with  fuch  admirable  Inven¬ 
tion,  Cod  and  Workmanffiip,  that  no¬ 
thing  Ancient  or  Modern  feems  to  come 
near  it;  and  all  ferved  with  fuch  Mag¬ 
nificence,  Order  and  Splendour,  that 
the  Audience  of  a  Foreign  Ambada- 
dor  at  Peking ,  feems  a  Sight  as  Great 
and  Noble,  as  one  of  the  Triumphs  at 
Rome . 

x  ;/  .  ' 

As  other  Nations  are  ufually  didin° 
guiflfd  into  Noble  and  Plebeian,  fo 
that  of  China  may  be  didinguifh’d  into 
Learned  and  Illiterate.  The  lad  makes 
ap  the  Body  or  Mafs  of  the  People  who 
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are  governed  ;  the  firft  comprehends  ail 
the  Magiftrates  that  govern,  and  thole 
who  may  in  time  or  courfe  fucceed  them 
in  the  Magiftracy ;  for  no  other  than 
the  Learned  are  ever  imployed  in  the 
Government,  nor  any  in  the  greatefl 
Charges,  that  are  not  of  thofe  Ranks 
or  Degrees  of  Learning,  that  make 
them  termed  Sages,  or  Philofophers,  or 
Doctors  among  them. 

But  to  comprehend  what  this  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China  is,  and  what  the  Perfons 
employed  in  it,  there  will  be  a  Neceffi- 
ty  of  knowing  what  their  Learning  is, 
and  how  it  makes  them  fit  for  Govern¬ 
ment,  very  contrary  to  what  ours  in 
Europe  is  obferved  to  do,  and  the  rea- 
jfon  of  fuch  different  Effeds  from  the  fame 
Caufe. 

The  two  great  Heroes  of  the  Chinefe 
Nation  were  Fohu  and  Confuchu,  whole 
Memories  have  always  continued  among 
them  Sacred  and  Adored.  Fohu  lived 
about  Four  thou  fa  nd  Years  ago,  and 
was  the  firft  Founder  of  their  King¬ 
dom  ;  the  Progrefs  whereof  has  ever 
fince  continued  upon  their  Records  fo 
clear,  that  they  are  e (teemed  by  the 
Miflionary  Jefuits  unqueftionable  and 
infallible.  For  after  the  Death  of 
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every  King,  the  SuccelTor  appoints  cer- 
£3 in  Perfons  to  write  the  Memorable 
Actions  of  his  Predecefors  Reign,  and 
of  thefe,  an  Epitome  is  afterwards 
drawn  and  entred  into  their  Regifters. 
Fobu  firft  reduced  them  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Original  Lives  of  Mankind,  intro¬ 
duced  Agriculture,  Wedlock,  DifinCti- 
on  of  Sexes  by  different  Habits,  Laws 
and  Orders  of  Government •  He  in¬ 
vented  Characters,  and  left  feveral  fhort 
Tables  or  Writings  of  Atfronomv,  or 
Qbiervations  of  the  Heavens,  or  Mora¬ 
lity,  of  Phyfick,  and  Political  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Characters  he  ufed,  feem  to 
have  been  partly  (traight  Lines  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Lengths,  and  diftinguifh’d  by  dif¬ 
ferent  Points ;  and  partly  Hierogly- 
phjcks ;  and  thefe  in  time  were  followed 
by  Characters,  of  which  each  exprefled 
one  Word.  •  ■  '  , 

In  thefe  feveral  ways,  were  for  many 
Centuries,  compofed  many  Books  among 
the  Chineses,  in  many  forts  of  Learning, 
efpecially  Natural  and  Moral  Philofo- 
phy,  Aftronomy,  Aftrology,  Phyfick 
and  Agriculture.  ,  .  :  ,  r 

Something  above  Two  thoufand  Years 
ago,  lived  Conjuchu,  the  molt  Learned,  Wife 
and  Virtuous  of  all  the  Chine fes ;  and  for 
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whom  both  the  King  and  Magi  ft  rates,  in 
his  own  Age,  and  all  of  them  in  the  Ages 
fince,  feem  to  have  had  the  greateft  De¬ 
ference  that  has  any  where  been  rend  red 
to  any  Mortal  Man.  He  writ  many  Tracts, 
and  in  them  digefted  all  the  Learning  of 
the  Ancients,  even  from  the  firft  Writing 
or  Tables  of  Fohu,  at  leaft,  all  that  he 
thought  neceflary  or  ufeftil  to  Mankind, 
in  their  Perfonal,  Civil  or  Political  Capa¬ 
cities  ;  which  were  then  received  and 
fince  prolecuted  with  fo  great  Efteem 
and  Veneration,  that  none  has  queftioned 
whatever  he  writ,  but  admitted  it,  as 
the  trueft  and  beft  Rules  of  Opinion  and 
Life ;  fo  that  ’tis  enough  in  all  Argu¬ 
ment,  that  Confuchu  has  laid  it. 

Some  time  after,  lived  a  King,  who 
to  raife  a  new  Period  of  Time  from  his 
own  Name  and  Reign,  endeavoured 
to  abolifh  the  Memory  of  all  that  had 
palled  before  him,  and  caufed  all 
Books  to  be  burnt,  except  thofe  of 
Phyfick  and  Agriculture.  Out  of  this 
Ruin  to  Learning,  efcaped,  either  by 
Chance,  or  fome  Private  lnduftry,  the 
Epitoms  or  Regifters  of  the  feveral  Suc- 
ceftions  of  their  Kings  fince  Fohu ,  and 
the  Works  of  Conjuchu,  or  at  leaft  a  Part 
of  them,  which  have  lately  in  France , 
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been  Printed  in  the  Latin  Tongue,  with 
a  Learned  Preface,  by  fome  of  the  Mif- 
fionary  Jefuits,  under  the  Title  of  the 
Works  of  Confutius.  1  : 

After  the  Death  of  this  Tyrannous 
and  Ambitious  King,  thefe  Writings 
came  abroad ;  and  being  the  only  Re¬ 
mainders  of  the  Ancient  Chine fe  Learn¬ 
ing,  were  received  with  general  Ap- 
plaufe,  or  rather  Veneration  :  Four 
Learned  Men  having  long  addicted 
themfelves  to  the  Study  of  thefe  Books, 
writ  Four  feveral  Tradts  or  Comments 
upon  them  ;  and  one  of  the  fucceeding 
Kings  made  a  Law,  that  no  other  Learn¬ 
ing  fhould  be  taught,  ftudied  or  exer- 
ciled,  but  what  was  extra&ed  out  of 
thefe  Five  Books;  and  fo  Learning  has 
ever  fince  continued  in  China,  wholly 
confined  to  the  Writings  of  thefe  Five 
Men,  or  rather  to  thofe  of  their  Prince 
of  Philofophers,  the  Great  and  Renown¬ 
ed  Confutius. 

The  Sum  of  his  Writings  feems  to 
be  a  Body  or  Digeflion  of  Etnicks,  that 
is,  of  all  Moral  Virtues,  either  Per- 
fonal,  Oeconomical,  Civil  or  Political; 
and  framed  for  the  Inftitution  and  Con¬ 
duct  of  Mens  Lives,  their  Families  and 
their  Governments,  but  chiefly  of  the 
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laft  ;  the  Bent  of  his  Thoughts  and  Rea- 
fonings,  running  up  and  down  this  Scale, 
that  no  People  can  be  happy  but  un¬ 
der  good  Governments,  and  no  Go¬ 
vernments  happy  but  over  good  Men ; 
and  that  for  the  Felicity  of  Mankind, 
all  Men  in  a  Nation,  from  the  Prince 
to  the  meaneft  Peafant,  ftiouid  endea¬ 
vour  to  be  Good  and  Wife,  and  Virtu¬ 
ous  as  far  as  his  own  Thoughts,  the 
Precepts  of  others,  or  the  Laws  of  his 
Country  can  inftruCt  him. 

The  chief  Principles  he  teems  to  lay 
down  for  a  Foundation,  and  builds  up¬ 
on,  is.  That  every  Man  ought  to  Rudy 
and  endeavour  the  improving  and  per¬ 
fecting  of  his  own  Natural  Reafon,  to 
the  greatefl:  Height  he  is  capable,  to  as 
he  may  never  (or  as  feldom  as  can  be) 
err  and  fwerve  from  the  Law  of  Na¬ 
ture,  in  the  Courfe  and  Conduit  of  his 
Life :  That  this  being  not  to  be  done 
without  much  Thought,  Inquiry  and 
Diligence,  makes  Study  and  Philotophy 
neceflary ;  which  teaches  Men  what  is 
Good  and  what  is  Bad,  either  in  its 
own  Nature  or  for  theirs ;  and  confe- 
quently  what  is  to  be  done  and  what 
to  be  avoided,  by  every  Man  in  his 
feveral  Station  or  Capacity.  That  in 

this 
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this  Perfedion  of  Natural  Reafon,  con- 
fills  the  Perfection  of  Body  and  Mind, 
and  the  utmofl  or  fupreme  Happinefs 
of  Mankind.  That  the  Means  and  Rules 
to  attain  this  Perfection,  are  chiefly  not 
to  will  or  defire  any  thing  but  what  is 
confonant  to  his  Natural  Reafon,  nor 
any  thing  that  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
Good  and  Happinefs  of  other  Men,  as 
well  as  our  own.  To  this  end  is  pre¬ 
ferred  the  conflant  Courfe  and  Pradice 
of  the  feveral  Virtues,  known  and  a- 
greed  fo  generally  in  the  World ;  among 
which,  Courtefie  or  Civility,  and  Gra¬ 
titude,  are  Cardinal  with  them.  In 
fhort,  the  whole  Scope  of  all  Confutius 
has  writ,  feems  aimed  only  at  teach¬ 
ing  Men  to  live  well,  and  to  govern 
well ;  how  Parents,  Mailers  and  Magi- 
flrates  lliould  rule,  and  how  Children, 
Servants  and  Subjeds  Ihould  obey. 

All  this,  with  the  many  particular 
Rules  and  Inltrudions,  for  either  Per- 
fonal,  Oeconomical,  or  Political  Wifdom 
and  Virtue,  is  difcourled  by  him,  with 
great  Com  pa  fs  of  Knowledge,  Excel¬ 
lence  of  Senle,  Reach  of  Wit,  and  il- 
JuRrated  with  Elegance  of  Stile  and 
Aptnels  of  Similitudes  and  Examples, 
as  may  be  ealily  conceived  by  any  that 
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can  allow  for  the  Lamenefsand  Shortnefs 
of  Tranflations  out  of  Language  and 
Manners  of  Writing,  infinitely  differing 
from  ours.  So  as  the  Man  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  very  extraordinary  Genius, 
of  mighty  Learning,  admirable  Virtue, 
excellent  Nature,  a  true  Patriot  of  his 
Country,  and  Lover  of  Mankind. 

This  is  the  Learning  of  the  Chinefes. , 
and  all  other  Sorts  are  either  difufed  or 
ignoble  among  them  ;  all  that  which 
we  call  Scholaftick  or  Polemick,  is  un¬ 
known  or  unpra£tifed,  and  ferves,  I 
fear,  among  us,  for  little  more,  than  to 
'  raife  Doubts  and  Disputes,  Heats  and 
Feuds,  Animofities  and  Factions,  in  all 
Controverfies  of  Religion  or  Govern¬ 
ment.  Even  Aftrology  and  Phyfick,  and 
Chymiflry,  are  but  ignoble  Studies,  tho* 
there  are  many  among  them  that  excel 
in  all  thefe ;  and  the  Aftrologers  are  much 
in  Vogue  among  the  Vulgar,  as  well  as 
their  Predittions ;  the  Chymifts  apply 
themfelves  chiefly  to  the  Search  ofthe  Unb 
verbal  Medicine,  for  Health  and  Length 
of  Life,  pretending  to  make  Men  Im¬ 
mortal,  if  they  can  find  it  out:  ThePhy- 
ficians  excel  in  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Pulle,  and  of  all  Ample  Medicines,  and 
go  little  further ;  but  in  the  firft,  are  fo 
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skilful,  as  they  pretend  not  only  to  fell  by 
it,  how  many  Hours  or  Days  a  lick  Man 
can  lafl,  but  how  many  Years  a  Man  in 
perfect  feeming  Health  may  live,  in  cafe 
of  no  Accident  or  Violence.  And  by  Sim¬ 
ples  they  pretend  to  relieve  all  Difeafes 
that  Nature  will  allow  to  be  cured.  They 
never  Let  Blood,  but  fay,  if  the  Pot  boils 
too  faft,  there  is  no  need  of  lading  out 
any  of  the  Water,  but  only  of  taking 
away  the  Fire  from  under  it ;  and  fo  they 
allay  all  Heats  of  the  Blood,  by  Abfti- 
nence,  Dyer,  and  cooling  Herbs. 

But  all  this  Learning  is  Ignoble  and 
Mechanical  among  them,  and  the  Con- 
futtan  only  Effential  and  Incorporate 
to  their  Government ;  into  which  none 
enters  without  having  firft:  palled  thro' 
the  feveral  Degrees.  To  attain  it,  is 
firft  neceflary  the  Knowledge  of  their 
Letters  or  Characters ;  and  to  this  muft 
be  applied  at  leaft  Ten  or  Twelve  Years 
Study  and  Diligence,  and  Twenty  for 
great  Perfection  in  it :  For  by  all  I  can 
gather  out  of  fo  many  Authors  as  have 
written  of  China,  they  have  no  Letters 
at  all,  but  only  fo  many  Characters, 
exprelling  fo  many  Words :  Thefe  are 
laid  by  fome,  to  be  Sixty,  by  others 
Eighty,  and  by  others  Sixfcore  thoufand ; 
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and  upon  the  whole,  their  Writing  Teems 
to  me  to  be  like  that  of  Short  hand  a- 
mong  us,  in  cafe  there  were  a  different 
Chara&tr  invented  for  every  Word  in 
our  Language,  Their  Writing  is  nei¬ 
ther  from  the  Left  Hand  to  Right  like  the 
European ,  nor  from  Right  to  Left  like  the 
Afiatick  Languages,  but  from  Top  to 
Bottom  of  the  Paper  in  one  ffrait  Line, 
and  then  beginning  again  at  the  Top  till 
the  Side  be  full. 

The  Learning  of  China  therefore  com 
fills  firft  in  the  Knowledge  of  their 
Language,  and  next,  in  the  Learning, 
Study  and  Practice  of  the  Writings  of 
Confutius  and  his  four  great  Difciples ; 
and  as  every  Man  grows  more  perfect 
in  both  thefe,  lb  he  is  more  efteemed 
and  advanced  ;  nor  is  it  enough  to  have 
read  Confutius ,  unlefs  it  be  difcovered 
by  retaining  the  Principal  Parts  of  him 
in  their  Memories,  and  the  Practice  of 
him  in  their  Lives, 

The  Learned  among  them  are  pro¬ 
moted  by  Three  Degrees :  The  Firft  may 
refemble  that  of  SophiRers  in  our  Col¬ 
leges  after  Two  or  Three  Years  handing ; 
and  this  Degree  is  conferred  by  Pub- 
lick  Examiners  Appointed  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  ;  who  go  through  the  Chief  Cities 

of 
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of  each  Province  once  a  Year,  and  up¬ 
on  Scrutiny,  admit 'fuch  of  the  Candi¬ 
dates  as  they  approve,  to  this  Degree, 
Regilder  their  Names,  and  give  them  a 
Badge  belonging  to  this  firft  Form  of  the 
Learned. 

The  Second  Degree  is  promoted  with 
more  Form,  and  performed  once  in  Three 
Years,  in  a  great  College  built  for  that 
Purpofe  in  the  Chief  City  of  each  King¬ 
dom  ;  by  feveral  Examiners  Appointed 
by  the  King,  and  find  Enquiries  and 
Queftions  both  of  Language  and  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  much  Critick  upon  the  feveral 
Writings,  produced  by  the  feveral  Pre¬ 
tenders,  and  fubmitted  to  the  Exami¬ 
ners.  This  Degree  may  refemble  that 
of  Mahers  of  Arts  in  our  Colleges,  and 
is  conferred  with  a  New  Badge  belong¬ 
ing  to  it. 

The  Third  Degree  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  Dodors  among  us  in  any  of 
our  Sciences,  and  is  never  conferred 
but  in  the  Imperial  City  of  Peking,  with 
great  Forms  and  Solemnities,  after  much 
Examining,  and  Deliberation  of  the 
Perfons  appointed  for  that  Purpofe ;  and 
of  this  Degree  there  are  never  to  be 
above  Three  hundred  at  a  time  in  the 
whole  Empire,  befides  fuch  as  are  adu- 
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ally  lathe  Magiftracy  or  Government; 
who  are  all  chofen  out  of  the  Perfons 
that  have  commenced  or  attained  this 
Degree  of  Learning.  Upon  the  taking 
each  Degree,  they  repair  to  a  Temple 
of  Conjutius,  which  is  erected  in  each 
City,  and  adjoins  to  the  Colleges ;  and 
there  they  perform  the  Worship  and 
Ceremonies  appointed  in  Honour  of  his 
Memory,  as  the  Great  Prince  or  Hero 
of  the  Learned. 

Of  thefe  Perfons  all  their  Councils, 
and  ail  their  Magiftracies  are  compofed  ; 
out  of  theie  are  choien  all  their  Chief 
Officers  and  Mandarines,  both  Civil  and 
Military.  With  thefe  the  Emperors  and 
Viceroys  of  Provinces,  and  Generals  of 
Armies  advife  upon  all  great  Occafions ; 
and  their  Learning  and  Virtue  make 
them  efleemed  more  able  for  the  Execu¬ 
tion  and  Difcharge  of  all  Publick  Em¬ 
ployments,  than  the  longeft  Pra&ice  and 
Experience  in  other  Countries ;  and 
when  they  come  into  Armies,  they  are 
found  Braver  and  more  Generous  in  ex¬ 
po  ling  their  Lives  upon  all  great  Occa¬ 
fions,  than  the  bo! deft  Soldiers  of  their 
Troops. 

Now  for  the  Government,  it  is  Ab- 
folute  Monarchy,  there  being  no  other 
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Laws  in  China,  but  the  King’s  Orders 
and  Commands;  and  it  is  likewife  He¬ 
reditary,  Hill  defending  to  the  next  of 
Blood. 

But  all  Orders  and  Commands  of  the 
King  proceed  through  his  Councils,  and 
are  made  upon  the  Recommendation  or 
Petition  of  the  Council  proper  and  ap¬ 
pointed  tor  that  Affair ;  fo  that  all  Mat¬ 
ters  are  debated,  determined,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  feveral  Councils;  and 
then  upon  their  Advices  or  Requefls 
twde  to  the  King,  they  are  ratified  and 
figned  by  him,  and  fb  pafs  into  Laws. 

‘  All  great  Offices  of  State  are  likewife 
conferred  by  the  King,  upon  the  fame 
Recommendations  or  Petitions  of  his 
feveral  Councils  ;  fo  that  none  are  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Humour  of  the  Prince  him- 
felf,  nor  by  Favour  of  any  Minifter,  by 
Flattery  or  Corruption,  but  by  Force  or 
Appearance  of  Merit,  of  Learning,  and 
of  Virtue;  which  obferved  by  the  fe¬ 
veral  Councils,  gain  their  Recommen¬ 
dations  or  Petitions  to  the  King. 

The  Chief  Officers  are  either  thole  of 
State  redding  conllantly  at  Court,  and 
by  whom  the  whole  Empire  is  govern¬ 
ed,  or  the  Provincial  Officers,  Vice¬ 
roys,  and  Magift rates  or  Mandarines : 

For 
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For  the  Firft,  there  are  in  the  Imperial 
City  at  Peking ,  Six  Several  Councils ; 
or,  as  fome  Authors  affirm,  one  great 
Council,  that  divides  it  (elf  into  Six 
fmaller,  but  diftin£t  Branches.  Some  Dif- 
ference  is  alfo  made  by  Writers,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nature  or  the  Bufinefs  of 
thefe  Councils.  But  that  which  leems 
mod  generally  agreed,  is,  That  the  Firft 
of  thele  Six  is  a  Council  of  State,  by 
whom  all  Officers  through  the  whole 
Kingdom  are  chofen  according  to  their 
Learning  and  Merit.  The  Second  is 
-the  Council  of  Treafury,  which  has  In- 
fpedbion  into  the  whole  Revenue,  and  the 
Receipts  and  Payments  that  are  made 
in  or  otit  of  it.  The  Thitd  takes  care 
of  the  Temples,  Offerings,  Feafts  and 
Ceremonies  belonging  to  them ;  as  like- 
wife  of  Learning,  and  the  Schools  or 
Colleges  defigned  for  it.  The  Fourth  is 
the  Council  of  War,  which  difpofes  of 
all  Military  Offices  and  Honours,  and  all 
Matters  of  War  and  Peace,  that  is  by 
the  King’s  Command  iffued  upon  their 
Reprefentations.  The  Fifth  takes  care  of 
all  the  Royal  or  Publick  Buildings,  and 
of  their  Fleets.  And  the  Sixth  is  a  Council 
or  Court  of  Juftice  or  Judicature,  in  all 
Caufes  both  Civil  and  Criminal. 
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Each  of  thefe  Councils  has  a  Prefi- 
dent  and  two  Affillants  or  chief  Secre¬ 
taries,  whereof  one  fits  at  his  Right, 
and  the  other  on  his  Left  Hand ;  who 
digeft  and  regifter  the  Debates  and  Or¬ 
ders  of  the  Council.  And  befides  thefe, 
there  are  in  each  Council  Ten  Coun- 
feliors.  .  .  r 

By  thefe  Councils  the  whole  Empire 
of  China  is  govern’d  through  ail  the  feve- 
ral  Kingdoms  that  com  pole  it ;  and  they 
have  in  each  Province  particular  Officers, 
Intendants  and  Notaries ;  from  whom 
they  receive  conlfant  Accounts,  and  t<$ 
whom  they  fend  conftant  Indrudtions 
concerning  all  Paflages  or  Affairs  of  Mo¬ 
ment  in  any  of  the  feveral  Provinces  of 
the  Kingdom. 

There  are,  befides  thefe  Six,  feveral 
frnailer  Councils;  as  one  for  the  Affairs 
of  the  King’s  Women,  for  his  Houlhold, 
and  his  Domed  ick  Chancery  or  Ju- 
jffiee.  But  above  all,  is  the  Council  of 
the  Colaos,  or  chief  Miniders,  who  are 
(eldonn  above  Five  or  Six  in  Number, 
but  Perfons  of  the  mod  confummate 
Prudence  and  Experience  ;  who  after 
having  pa  fled,  with  great  Applaufe, 
through  the  other  Councils  or  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Provinces,  are  at  lad  advanced 
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to  this  Supreme  Dignity,  and  ferve  as  a 
Privy-Council,  or  rather  a  Junto,  fit¬ 
ting  with  the  Emperor  himfelf ;  which 
is  allowed  to  none  of  the  others.  To 
thefe  are  prefented  all  the  Refults  or 
Requeds  of  the  other  Councils ;  and 
being  by  their  Advice  approved,  they 
are  by  the  Emperor  figned  and  ratified, 
and  fo  difpatched. 

Thefe  are  always  attended  by  fome 
of  the  Chiefed  and  mod  Renowned 
Philofophers  or  Sages  of  the  Kingdom ; 
who  attend  the  Emperor,  and  ferve 
him  in  receiving  all  Petitions,  and  give 
their  Opinions  upon  them  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  or  -the  Colaos ;  as  alio  upon  any 
Matters  of  great  Moment  and  Difficulty, 
when  they  are  confulted  :  And  thefe 
are  chofen  out  of  two  Ademblies  re- 
fiding  at  Peking,  and  confiding  of  Sixty 
Men  each;  but  all  choice  Perfons,  whole 
Wifdom  and  Virtue  are  generally 
known  and  applauded.  They  are  im- 
ployed  in  all  Matters  of  Learning,  and 
giving  necelfary  Orders  therein ;  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  Publick  Writings,  and  order¬ 
ing  and  digeding  them ;  regidring  all 
Laws  and  Orders  of  State ;  and  out  of 
thefe  are  appointed  by  each  fucceed- 
ing  King,  fome  Perfons  to  relate  and 
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regilter  the  Times  and  A&ions  of  his 
Predeceffor.  They  are  at  their  Leifure 
much  given  to  Poetry ;  in  which,  they 
compile  the  Praifes  of  Virtuous  Men 
and  Actions,  Satyrs  againft  Vice,  In- 
fcriptions  for  Monuments  and  Triumphal 
Arches,  and  fuch  like  Competitions, 
And  La  lily,  out  of  thefe  (as  they  grow 
in  Etleem  and  Fame  of  Wifdom  and 
Virtue)  are  chofen  and  advanced  by 
Degrees,  the  Officers  of  State,  and 
Counfellors  in  the  feveral  Councils;  and 
none  ever  arrives  to  be  a  Colao,  that 
has  not  been  one  of  thefe  two  Aflem- 
blies. 

Each  particular  Kingdom  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  has  the  fame  Councils,  or  fome 
very  like  them  for  the  Government  of 
that  particular  Province ;  but  there  is 
befides  in  each,  a  Surintendant,  fent 
more  immediately  from  Court,  to  in- 
fpedt  the  courfe  of  Affairs ;  a  Cenfor  of 
Juftice  and  Manners,  without  whole  Ap¬ 
proval,  no  Capital  Sentences  are  to  be 
executed ;  and  a  Third  Officer  in> 
ployed  by  the  Em  peels,  in  the  nature 
of  an  Almoner ;  whole  Bu  finds  is  only 
that  of  Charity,  and  Relief  of  the  Poor 
and  Diflrelfed,  and  letting  free  Prifoners 
upon  fmall  Debts  or  Offences ;  there- 
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is  befides,  in  each  Province,  a  parti¬ 
cular  Council,  to  take  care  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  to  appoint  Rules  and  Exami¬ 
ners  for  the  feveral  Degrees  thereof. 

It  were  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the 
excellent  Orders  of  this  State,  which 
feem  contrived  by  a  Reach  of  Senfe 
and  Wifdom,  beyond  what  we  meet 
with,  in  any  other  Government  of  the 
World ;  but  by  lome  few,  the  relt  may 
be  judged. 

Each  Prince  of  the  Royal  Blood ,  has 
a  Revenue  aligned  him,  and  a  City 
where  lie  is  bound  to  r elide,  and  never 
to  ftir  out  of  it,  without  the  Emperor’s 
leave.  Ail  Degrees  of  People  are  di- 
ftinguiffi’d  by  their  Habit,  and  the  feve¬ 
ral  Officers  by  feveral  Badges  upon 
them:  And  the  Colour  worn  by  the 
Emperor,  which  is  Yellow,  is  never 
ufed  by  any  other  Perfon  whatfoever. 
Every  Houfe  has  a  Board  over  the  Door, 
wherein  is  written  the  Number,  Sex 
and  Quality  of  the  Perfons  living  in 
it ;  and  to  a  certain  Number  of  Houfes, 
one  is  appointed  to  infpedt  the  reft,  and 
take  care  that  this  be  exactly  done. 
None  is  admitted  to  bear  Office  in  any 
Province  where  he  was  born,  unlefs 
it  be  Military ;  which  is  grounded  up- 
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on  the  Belief,  that  in  Matters  of  Juftice 
Men  will  be  partial  to  their  Friends,  but 
in  thofe  of  War,  Men  will  fight  bed; 
for  their  dwn  Country.  None  ever  con¬ 
tinues  in  any  Office  above  Three  Years, 
uniefs  upon  a  New  Election ;  and  none 
put  out  for  Mifcarriage  in  his  Office, 
is  again  admitted  to  any  Imployment. 
The  two  great  Hinges  of  all  Govern¬ 
ments,  Reward  and  Punifhment,  are 
no  where  turned  with  greater  Care,  nor 
exercifed  with  more  Bounty  and  Seve¬ 
rity.  Their  Juftice  is  rigorous  upon  all 
Offences  again!!  the  Law,  but  none 
more  exemplary,  than  upon  Corruption 
in  Judges.  Befides  this,  Inquifition  is 
made  into  their  Ignorance  and  Weak- 
nefs,  and  even  into  Carelefnefs  and 
Ralhnefs  in  their  Sentences  ;  and  as  the 
firft:  is  punilhed  with  Death,  fo  thefe 
are  with  Difmiffion  and  Difgrace.  The 
Rewards  of  Honour,  (befides  thofe  of 
Advancement )  are  conferred  by  Pa¬ 
tents  from  the  Emperor,  exprefling 
Merits  and  granting  Privileges,  by 
Pillars  of  Marble  with  elegant  and  ho¬ 
norary  Inferiptions:  And  to  Merit  ex¬ 
traordinary  towards  the  Prince  and 
Country,  even  by  ereding  Temples, 
pffering  Incenfe,  and  appointing  Priefts 
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for  the  Service  of  them.  Agriculture  is 
encouraged  by  fo  many  fpecial  Privi¬ 
leges  from  the  Crown,  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Laws  or  Cuftoms  of  the  Country, 
that  whatever  Wars  happen,  the  Til¬ 
lers  of  the  Ground  are  untouched,  as 
if  they  were  Sacred,  like  Priefts  in  o- 
ther  Places ;  fo  as  no  Country  in  the 
World  was  ever  known  ro  be  fo  culti¬ 
vated,  as  the  whole  Kingdom  of  China. 
Honour  and  Refpeft,  is  no  where  paid 
to  Nobility  and  Riches  Co  much,  as  it  is 
here  to  Virtue  and  Learning,  which 
are  equally  regarded,  both  by  the 
Prince  and  the  People :  And  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  to  Office  of  Perfons  only  for 
excelling  in  thofe  Qualities,  prevents 
the  Cankers  of  Envy  and  Faction,  that 
corrupt  and  deflroy  fo  many  other  Go¬ 
vernments.  Every  one  feeking  Pre¬ 
ferment  here,  only  by  Merit,  attributes 
to  it  that  of  other  Men.  Tho’  the  King 
be  the  moft  abfolute  in  the  World,  fines 
there  are  no  other  Laws  in  China  but 
what  he  makes ;  yet  all  Matters  being 
firft  digefted  and  reprefented  by  his 
Councils,  the  Humours  and  Palfions  of 
the  Prince  enter  not  into  the  Forms  or 
Conduit'  of  the  Government,  but  his 
perfonal  Favours  to  Men  or  Women,  are 
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diflributed  in  the  Preferments  of  his 
Houlhold,  or  out  of  the  vaft  Revenue 
that  is  particularly  applied  to  it,  for 
Support  of  the  greatefl  Expence  and 
Magnificence  that  appears  in  any  Pa¬ 
lace  of  the  World.  So  that  it  may 
truly  be  laid,  that  no  King  is  better 
Served  and  Obeyed,  more  Honoured  or 
rather  Adored ;  and  no  People  better 
govern’d,  nor  with  greater  Eafe  and 
Felicity. 

,  Upon  thefe  Foundations  and  Inflitu- 
tlons,  by  fuch  Methods  and  Orders,  the 
Kingdom  of  China  feems  to  be  framed 
and  policed  with  the  uttnofl  Force  and 
Reach  of  Human  Wifdom,  Reafon  and 
Contrivance ;  and  in  Practice  to  excel 
the  very  Speculations  of  other  Men, 
and  all  thofe  imaginary  Schemes  of  the 
European  Wits,  the  Inllitutions  of  Xe¬ 
nophon ,  the  Republick  of  Plato,  the 
Utopias  or  Oceana’s  of  our  Modern 
Writers.  And  this  will  perhaps  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  any  that  confiders  the  Vaft- 
nefs,  the  Opulence,  the  Populoufnefs  of 
this  Region,  with  the  Eafe  and  Facility 
wherewith  ’tis  govern’d,  and  the  Length 
of  Time  this  Government  has  run.  The 
laft  is  three  times  longer  than  that  of 
the  AJjjrian  Monarchy,  which  was  Thir- 
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teen  hundred  Years,  and  the  longed 
Period  of  any  Government  we  meet 
with  in  Story.  The  Numbers  of  Peo¬ 
ple  and  of  their  Forces,  the  Trea lures 
and  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  as  well 
as  Wealth  and  Plenty  of  the  Subjects, 
the  Magnificence  of  their  Publick  Build¬ 
ings  and  Works  would  be  incredible, 
if  they  were  not  confirmed  by  the  con¬ 
curring  Teftimonies  of  Paulus  Venetm , 
Martinius  Kercherus ,  until  feveral  other 
Relations,  in  Italian ,  P or tugue fe  and  Dutch ; 
either  by  Miflionary  Friars,  or  Perlons 
imploy’d  thither  upon  Trade  or  Em- 
ba flies  upon  that  Occafion :  Yet  the 
whole  Government  is  reprefented,  as  a 
thing  managed  with  as  much  Facility, 
Order  and  Quiet,  as  a  common  Family; 
tho’  fome  Writers  affirm  the  Number  of 
People  in  China ,  before  the  lad  Tartar 
Wars,  to  have  been  above  Two  hundred 
Millions.  Indeed  the  Canals  cut  through 
the  Country,  or  made  by  Conjunctions 
of  Rivers,  are  fo  infinite,  and  of  fuch 
Lengths,  and  fo  perpetually  filled  with 
Boats  and  Veflels  of  all  Kinds,  that 
one  Writer  believes  there  are  near  as 
many  People  in  thefe,  and  the  Ships 
wherewith  their  Havens  are  filled,  who 
live  upon  the  Water,  as  thofe  upon  the 
Cand,  ’Tis 
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5Tis  true,  that  as  Phyfidans  fay,  the 
highefl:  Degree  of  Health  in  a  Body, 
fubje&s  it  to  the  greateft  Danger  and 
Violence  of  feme  Difeafe ;  fo  the  Per¬ 
fection  of  this  Government  or  Gonftitu- 
tion,  has  had  the  fame  Effedr,  joined 
with  the  Accident  of  their  Situation, 
upon  fuch  a  Neighbour  as  the  Tartars. 
For  thefe,  by  the  Hard nefs  and  Pover¬ 
ty  of  their  Country  and  their  Lives, 
are  the  Boldeft  and  the  Fierceft  People 
in  the  World,  and  the  mold  Enterprizing, 
On  t’other  fide,  the  Excellence  of  the 
Chineje  Wit  and  Government,  renders 
them,  by  great  Eafe,  Plenty  and  Luxury, 
in  time  Effeminate,  and  thereby  expofes 
them  to  frequent  Attempts  and  Invafi- 
ons"of  their  Savage  Neighbours.  Three 
feveral  times,  upon  their  Records,  the 
Tartars  have  conquered  great  Parts  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Ch'ma^  and  after  long 
Eftablilhments  there,  have  been  expelled. 
Till  ( as  we  faid  before )  about  the 
Year  165-0,  they  atchieved  the  corn- 
pleat  and  intire  Conquefl:  of  the  whole 
Empire  after  a  bloody  War  of  above 
Thirty  Years.  But  the  Force  of  this 
Conilitution  and  Government,  appears 
in  no  Circumftance  or  Light,  fo  great  as 
in  this,  that  it  has  waded  fafe  through  fo 
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great  Tempefts  and  Inundations,  as  Six 
Changes  of  Race  among  their  Kings  by 
Civil  Wars,  and  Four  Conquefts  by  Fo¬ 
reign  and  Barbarous  Forces.  For  under 
the  prefent  tartar  Kings,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  continues  dill  the  fame,  and  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Chinefe  Learned ;  and  all 
the  Change  that  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  fuch  a  Storm  or  Revolution, 
has  been  only,  That  a  tartar  Race  fits 
in  the  Throne  indead  of  a  Chinefe ;  and 
the  Cities  and  ftrong  places  are  Gar- 
rifon’d  by  Tartar  Soldiers,  who  fall  by 
degrees  into  the  Manners,  Cudoms  and 
Language  of  the  Chine fes.  So  great  a 
Refpedt,  or  rather  Veneration,  is  paid 
to  this  Wife  and  Admirable  Conftitution, 
even  by  its  Enemies  and  Invaders,  that 
both  Civil  Ufurpers,  and  Foreign  Con¬ 
querors,  vie  with  Emulation,  who  fhall 
make  greateft  Court,  and  give  molt  Sup¬ 
port  to  it,  finding  no  other  Means  to  ie- 
cure  their  own  Safety  and  Eafe,  by  the 
Obedience  of  the  People,  than  the  Eda- 
blifhrnent  and  Prefervation  of  their  An¬ 
cient  Condi tutions  and  Government. 

T  lie  great  Idea  which  may  be  concei¬ 
ved  of  the  Chmefe  Wifdom  and  Know¬ 
ledge,  as  well  as  their  Wir,  Ingenuity 
and  Civility,  by  all  we  either  read  or 
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fee  of  them,  is  apt  to  be  leflened  by 
their  grofs  and  fottilli  Idolatry  ;  but  this 
it  felf  is  only  among  the  Vulgar  or  Illi¬ 
terate,  who  Worfliip  after  their  Manner, 
whatever  Idols  belong  to  each  City,  or 
Village  or  Family  ;  and  the  Temples  and 
Priefts  belonging  to  them,  are  in  ufua! 
Requeft  among  the  common  People  and 
the  Women.  But  the  Learned  adore  the 
Spirit  of  the  World,  which  they  hold  to 
be  Eternal ;  and  this  without  Temples, 
Idols  or  Priefts.  And  the  Emperor  only 
is  allowed  to  Sacrifice  at  certain  Times, 
by  himfelf  or  his  Officers,  at  two  Tem¬ 
ples  in  the  two  Imperial  Cities  of  Peking 
and  Nanking  j  one  dedicated  to  Heaven, 
and  t’other  to  the  Earth. 

This  I  mention,  to  fhew  how  the  fur- 
theft  Eaft  and  Weft  may  be  found  to 
agree  in  Notions  of  Divinity,  as  well 
as  in  Excellence  of  Civil  or  Politick 
Conftitutions,  by  pafling  at  one  Leap 
from  thefe  of  China,  to  thofe  of  Peru . 
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S  E  C  T.  HI. 

*H|  i  S  known  enough,  that  about 
1  the  Year  1484,  Alonfo  Sanchez , 
Mailer  of  a  Spanijh  Veffel,  that  ufually 
traded  from  thofe  Coalls  to  the  Canaries 
and  Madera  s,  was  in  his  Paflage  between 
thefe  Iflands,  furprized  with  a  furious 
Storm  at  Eaft,  fo  violent,  that  he  was 
forced  to  let  his  Ship  drive  before  it 
without  any  Sail ;  and  lb  black,  that 
within  Twenty  eight  Days  he  could  not 
take  the  Height  of  the  Sun.  That  he 
was  at  length  call  upon  a  Shore,  but 
whether  Ifland  or  Continent,  he  could 
not  tell,  but  full  of  Savage  People.  That 
after  infinite  Toils,  Dangers  and  Mife- 
ries  of  Hunger  and  S'icknefs,  he  made 
at  length  one  of  the  Tercera  Iflands, 
with  only  Five  Men  left  of  Seventeen  he 
carried  out ;  and  meeting  there  with 
the  Famous  Columlo,  made  him  fuch 
Relations,  and  fo  pertinent  Accounts  of 
his  Voyage,  as  gave  Occafion  for  the 
Difcovery  of  America,  or  the  I Weft-Indies, 
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by  this  Man  fo  renowned  in  our  Modern 
Story. 

Whatever  Predictions  have  been  fince 
found  out,  or  applied  towards  the  Dif- 
covery  of  this  New  World,  or  Stories 
told  of  a  certain  Prince  in  Wales,  ha¬ 
ving  run  the  fame  Fortune,  or  of  the 
anaent  Carthaginians,  I  do  not  find,  by 
all  I  have  read  upon  this  Subject,  any 
Rea fon  to  believe,  that  any  Mortals, 
from  Europe  or  Africa ,  had  ever  traced 
thefe  unknown  Paths  of  that  Weftern 
Ocean,  or  left  the  lead;  Foot-Reps  of 
having  di  (covered  thofe  Countries,  be¬ 
fore  Alonfo  Sanchez  and  his  Crew.  Up¬ 
on  the  Arrival  of  the  Spaniards  there 
with  Columhus,  they  found  Nature  as 
naked  as  the  Inhabitants ;  in  mod  Parts 
no  Thought  of  Bufinefs,  further  than  the 
moft  Natural  Pleafures  or  Neceflities  of 
Life ;  Nations  divided  by  natural 
Bounds  of  Rivers,  Rocks  or  Mountains, 
or  difference  of  Language;  Quairels 
among  them,  only  for  Hunger  or  LuR  ; 
the  Command  in  Wars,  given  to  the 
Srrongefl  or  the  Braved ;  and  in  Peace, 
taken  up  or  exercifed  by  the  Boldefl 
among  them ;  and  their  Lives  com¬ 
monly  fpent  in  the  mod:  innocent 
Entertainments  of  Hunting,  Fifhing, 
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Feafting,  or  in  the  mo  ft  carelefs  lei- 
fure. 

There  were  among  them  many  Prin¬ 
cipalities,  that  feemed  to  have  grown 
up,  from  the  Original  of  Paternal  Do¬ 
minion,  and  fome  Communities  with 
Orders  and  Laws  ;  but  the  two  great 
Dominions,  were  thofe  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  which  had  arrived  to  fuch  Extent 
of  Territory,  Power  and  Riches,  that 
amazed  thofe,  who  had  been  enough  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the Greatnefs  and  Splen¬ 
dor  of  the  European  Kingdoms,  And  I 
never  met  with  any  Story  fo  enter¬ 
taining,  as  the  Relations  of  the  feve- 
ral  Learned  Spanifi  Jefuits  and  others,, 
concerning  thefe  Countries  and  People, 
in  their  Native  Innocence  and  Simpli¬ 
city.  Mexico  was  fo  vaft  an  Empire, 
that  it  was  well  reprefented  by  the 
common  Anfwer  of  the  Indians ,  all  a- 
long  that  Coaft,  to  the  Spaniards,  when 
the)  came  to  any  part,  and  asked  the 
People  whether  they  were  under  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  Sjiien  noes  efclavo  de  Montezu¬ 
ma ?  Or,  Who  is  not  a  Slave  of  Monte¬ 
zuma?  As  if  they  thought  the  whole 
World  was  fo.  They  might  truly  call 
it  Slave,  for  no  Dominion  was  ever  fo 
Abfolute,  fo  Tyrannous,  and  fo  Cruel 
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as  his.  Among  other  Tributes  impofed 
on  the  People,  one  was  of  Men  to  be 
Sacrificed  every  Year  to  an  Ugly  De¬ 
formed  Idol,  in  the  great  Temple  of 
Mexico.  Such  numbers'  as  the  King 
pleafed  of  poor  Viftims,  were  laid  up¬ 
on  Inch  Extents  of  Cities  or  Villases, 
or  Numbers  of  Inhabitants,  and  there 
chofen  by  Lot,  to  fatisfy  finch  Bloody 
and  Inhuman  Taxes.  Thefie  were  often 
Influenced  by  the  Priefts,  who  when 
they  faw  Men  grow  Negligent,  either 
in  refpect  to  themfelves,  or  Devotion 
to  their  Idols,  would  fend  to  tell  the 
King, That  the  Gods  were  Hungry,  and 
thereupon,  the  common  Tribute  was 
railed^  fio  as  that  Year,  the  Spaniards 
Landed  and  Invaded  Mexico ,  there  had 
been  above  Thirty  Thoufand  MenSa- 
crificed  to  this  Cruel  Superftition.  And 
this  was  faid  to  have  given  great  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  eafiy  Conquefts  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  the  willing  Revolts  and 
Subtnifiions  of  the  Natives  to  any  new 
Dominion. 

The  fame  was  obferved  to  happen 
in  Pent ,  by  the  general  Hatred  and  A- 
verfion  of  the  People  in  that  Empire  to 
At  ah  it  alp  a,  who  being  a  Ballard  of  the 
Tncas  Family,  had  fird  by  Practices  and 
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Subtilty,  and  afterwards  by  Cruelty 
and  Violence,  rai fed  himfelf  to  the 
Throne  of  Per//,  and  cut  off  with 
Mercilefs  Cruelty,,  all  the  Mafculine 
Race  of  the  true  Royal  Blood,  that 
were  at  Man’s  Eftate,  or  near  it,  after 
that  Line  had  lafted  pure  and  facred, 
and  Pveigned  with  unfpeakable  Felicity, 
both  to  themfelves  and  their  Subjects, 
for  above  Eight  Hundred  Years. 

This  Kingdom  is  fa  id  to  have  extend¬ 
ed  near  Seven  Hundred  Leagues  in 
Length,from  North  to  Southland  about 
an  Hundred  and  Twenty  in  Breadth  ? 
Tis  bounded  on  the  Weft  by  the  Pacifick 
Ocean  5  on  the  Eaft  by  Mountains  im~ 
paffable  for  Men  or  Beafts,  and  as  feme 
write,  even  Birds  themfelves  $  the  height 
being  fucb,  as  makes  their  tops  always 
covered  with  Snow, even  in  that  warm 
Region.  On  the  North  ’tis  bounded 
w  ith  a  great  River,  and  on  the  South 
with  another,  which  fe  pa  rates  it  from 
the  Province  of  Chili ,  that  reaches  to 
the  Mega  Hen  Straits. 

XI  re  Kingdom  of  Peru  deduced  its 
Original  from  their  great  Heroes  ,Man- 
go  Copac,  and  his  Wife  and  Sifter  Coy  a 
Mama,  who  are  faid  to  have  firft  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  Country,  near  a  mighty 
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Lake,  which  is  ftill  Sacred  with  them 
upon  this  occafion. 

Before  this  time,  the  People  ofthefe 
Countries  are  reported  to  have  lived 
like  the  Beafts among  them,  without 
any  Traces  of  Orders,  Laws' or  Reli¬ 
gion,  without  other  Food  than  from  the 
Trees  or  the  Herbs,  or  what  Game  they 
could  catch,  without  further  Provifion 
than  for  prefent  Hunger,  without  any 
Cloathingor  Houfes,but  dwelt  in  Rocks 
or  Caves,  or  Trees,  to  be  fecure  from 
Wild  Beafts,or  in  Tops  of  Hills, if  they 
were  in  fear  of  fierce  Neighbours.  When 
Mango  Copac,  and  his  Sifter,  came  firft 
into  thefe  naked  Lands,  as  they  were 
Perfons  of  excellent  Shape  and  Beauty, 
fo  they  were  adorned  with  fucli  Cloaths 
as  continued  afterwards  the  ufual  habit 
of  the  Tnc/s ,  by  which  Name  they 
called  themfel  ves .  They  told  the  Peo¬ 
ple  who  came  firft  about  them,  that 
they  were  the  Son  and  Daughter  of  the 
Sun,  and  that  their  Father,  taking  pitty 
of  the  miferable  Condition  of  Mankind, 
had  fent  them  down  to  reclaim  them 
from  thofe  beftial  Lives, and  toiriftruft 
-them  how  to  live  happily  and  fafely, 
by  obferving  fuch  Laws,  Cuftoms  and 
Orders,  as  their  Father  the  Sun  had 
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commanded  thefe  bis  Children  to  teach 
them.  The  great  Rule  they  firft  taught 
was.  That  every  Man  fliould  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rea  Ton,  and  consequently, 
neither  fay  nor  do  any  thing  toothers, 
that  they  were  not  willing  others  fliould 
Say  or  dotothem,becaufe  it  wasagainft 
all  common Reafon,  to  make  one  Law 
tor  our  (elves,  and  another  for  other 
people.  And  this  was  the  great  princi¬ 
ple  of  all  their  Morality.  In  the  next 
place,  that  they  fliould  worfliip  the 5W, 
who  took  care  of  the  whole  World, 
gave  life  to  all  Creatures,  and  made  the 
Plants  grow,  and  the  Herbs  fit  for  Food 
to  maintain  them  5  and  was  to  careful 
and  fo  good,  as  to  (pare  no  pains  of  his 
own,  but  to  go  round  the  World  every 
day,  to  infpedand  providefor  all  that 
was  upon  it,  and  had  Sent  thefe  his  two 
Children  down  on  purpofe,  for  the 
good  and  happinefs  of  Mankind,  and 
to  R  ule  them  with  the  fame  care  and 
goodnefs  that  he  did  the  World,  After 
this,  they  taught  them  the  Arts  moft 
neceffary  for  Life,  as  Mango  Copac ,  to 
Low  Majz,  (or  the  common  Indian 
Grain)  at  certain  feafons,  to  preferve 
it  againft  others, fo  build  Houfes  a  gain  ft 
Inclemencies  of  Air,  and  danger  of 
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Wild-Beads,  to  diftinguifh  themfelves 
by  Wedlock  into  feveral  Families,  to 
cloath  themfelves,  fo  as  to  cover  at 
lead  the  fname  of  Naked  tie  fs,  to  tame 
and  noorifh  foch  Creatures  as  might  be 

^  o 

of  common  nfe  and  fuftenance.  Coy  a 
Mama  taught  the  Women  to  Spin  and 
Weave,  both  Cotton,  and  certain 
coarfe  Woods  of  tome  Beads  among 
them. 

With  thefe  Indru&ions  and  Inventi¬ 
ons  they  were  fo  much  believed  in  all 
they  laid,  and  adored  for  what  they 
did  and  taught  of  common  Utility, 
that  they  were  followed  by  great  num¬ 
bers  of  People,  obferv’d  and  obey’d  like 
Sons  of  the  Sun,  fent  down  from  Hea¬ 
ven  to  indrud  and  to  govern  them. 
Mango  Copac  had  in  his  Hand  a  Rod  of 
Gold,  about  two  Foot  long,  and  five 
Inches  round.  He  fa  id,  that  his  Father, 
the  Sun ,  had  given  it  him,  and  bid  him 
when  he  Travelled  Northward  from 
the  Lake,he  fhould  every  time  he  reded, 
drike  this  Wand  down  into  the  Ground, 
and  where  at  the  fird  droke  it  fhould 
go  down  to  the  very  top,  he  fhould 
there  build  a  Temple  to  the  and 
the  Seat  of  his  Government. 
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This  fell  out  to  be  in  the  Vale  of 
Cozco,  where  he  founded  that  City, 
which  was  Head  of  this  great  Kingdom 
of  Pern. 

Here  he  divided  his  Company  into 
two  Colonies  or  Plantations,  and  cal¬ 
led  one  the  high  Cafco,  and  t’other  the 
low,  and  began  here  to  be  a  Lawgiver 
to  thefe  People.  In  each  of  thefe 
were  at  firft  a  Thoufnnd  Families,  which 
he  caufed  all  to  be  Regiftred,  with  the 
numbers  in  each.  This  he  did  by  firings 
of  feveral  Colours,  and  Knots  of  feve- 
ral  Kinds  and  Colours  upon  them,  by 
which,  both  Accounts  were  kept  of 
things  and  times,  and  as  much  expref- 
fed  of  their  Minds,  as  was  neceffary  in 
Government,  where  neither  Letters 
nor  Money,  nor  confequently  Difputes 
or  Avarice,  with  their  Confequences, 
ever  entree! . 

He  inftituted  Decurions  thro"'  both 
thefe  Colonies,  that  is,  one  over  every 
Ten  Families,  another  over  Fifty,  a 
third  over  a  Hundred, a  fourth  over  Five 
Hundred, and  a  fifth  over  a  Thou  fa  nd^ 
and  to  this  laid,  they  gave  the  name  of 
a  Curaca  ©r  Governour.  Every  Decu- 
r ion  was  a  Cenfor,a  Patron,  and  a  Judge 
or  Arbiter  in  (mall  Controverfies  among 
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tliofe  under  his  charge.  They  took 
cat'c  that  every  one  cloathed  themfelves, 
laboured,  and  lived  according  to  the 
orders  given  them  by  the  litre/ s,  from 
tneir  Father  the  t  Sum,  among  which  one 
was,That  none  who  could  work,fhould 
be  idle,  more  than  to  reft  after  labour  5 
and  that  none  who  could  not  work,by 
Age,  Sicknefs.  or  Invalidity,  fhould 
v/ant,  but  be  maintain’d  by  the  others 
Pains.  Thefe  were  fo  much  obferved, 
that  in  the  whole  Empire  of  Peru ,  and 
during  the  long  Race  of  the  Tnca  Kings, 
no  Beggar  was  ever  known,  and  no 
Woman  ever  fo  much  as  went  to  fee  a 
Neighbour,  but  with  their  Work  in 
their  Hands,  which  they  followed  all 
the  time  the  Vifit  Lifted.  Upon  this,  I 
remember  a  ftrain  of  Refin’d  Civility 
among  them,  which  was ,  That  when 
any  Woman  went  to  fee  another  of 
equal, or  ordinary  Birth,  fhe  Worked  at 
her  own  Work  in  the  other’s  Houfe,  but 
if  Ihe  made  a  Vifit  to  any  of  the  Palla  s, 
(which  was  the  name  by  which  they 
called  all  the  Vi  omen  of  the  true  Royal 
Blood,  as  Yru/s  was  that  of  the  Men) 

then  they  immediately  defired  the  Palla 

to  give  them  a  piece  of  her  own  Work, 
and  the  Vifit  palled  in  working  for  her. 
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Idlenefs,  fentenced  by  the  Decurions, 
was  punifh’d  by  fo  many  Stripes  in  Pub- 
lick, and  the  Difgrace  was  more fenfible 
than  the  Pain.  Every  Colony  had  one 
lupream  Judge,  t,o  whom  the  lower  De- 
curions  remitted  great  and  difficult  cafes, 
or  to  whom  in  (fuch  cafe)  the  Criminals 
appealed.But  every  Decurion  that  con¬ 
cealed  any  Crime  of  thole  under  his 
Charge  above  a  day  and  a  night,  be¬ 
came  Guilty  of  it,  and  liable  to  the 
fame  Punifhment.  There  were  Laws 
or  Orders  likewife  againft  Theft,  Muti¬ 
lations,  Murthers,  Difobedience  to  Of¬ 
ficers,  and  Adulteries  (for  everv  Mao 
was  to  have  one  lawful  Wife,  but  had 
the  Liberty  of  keeping  other  Women, 
as  he  could).  The  Punifhment  of  all 
Crimes,  was  either  Corporal  Pains,  or 
Death,  but  commonly  the  laft,  upon 
thefe  two  reafons  which  they  gave:,  firft. 
That  all  Crimes, whether  great  or  fmall, 
were  of  the  fame  nature,  and  defer ved 
the  fame  punifhment,if  they  were  com¬ 
mitted  againft  the  Divine  Commands, 
which  were  fent  them  down  from  the 
Ww  :  Next,  That  to  punifh  any  Man  in 
his  Poffefiions  or  Charges,  and  leave 
him  alive,  and  in  ftrength  and  liberty, 
was  to  leave  an  ill  Man  more  incenfed , 
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or  neceffitated  to  commit  new  Crimes. 
On  t’other  fide, they  never  forfeited  the 
Charge  or  Polfeliions  of  a  Son  for  his 
Father’s  Offences,  but  the  Judges  only 
remonftrated  to  him  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nifhment  of  them  for  his  warning  or 
example.  Thefe  Orders  had  fo  great 
Force  and  Effect,  that  many  times  a 
whole  Year  palled  without  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  one  Criminal. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  which 
contributed  much  to  this  great  order  in 
the  State,  was  the  difufe  of  other  pofi 
feffions  than  what  were  neceffary  to 
Life,  and  the  eminent  Virtue  of  their 
firft  great  Heroe,  or  Legiflator,  which 
feemed  to  have  been  entailed  upon 
their  whole  Race,in  the  ccurfe  of  their 
Reign:  So  as  in  the  whole  length  of  it 
’tis  reported  among  them,  that  no  true 
Ynca  was  ever  found  guilty  or  punifhed 
for  any  Crime.  Thus  particular  quali¬ 
ties  have  beeuobferved  in  old  Rome,  to 
be  conftant  in  the  fame  Families  for  fe- 
veral  Hundred  Years,  as  Goodnefs,Gle- 
mency.  Love  of  the  People,  in  that  of 
the  Valeri] ,  Ha  ugh  t  ine  Cs ,  Pride,  Cruelty, 
and  Hatred  of  the  People,  in  that  of 
the  Appij,  which  may  come  from  the 
force  of  Blood,  of  Education,  or  Ex¬ 
ample. 
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ample.  Tis  certain  no  Government 
was  ever  eftabliihed  and  continued  by 
greater  Examples  of  Virtue  and  Seve¬ 
rity,  nor  any  ever  gave  greater  Tefti- 
monies,  than  the  Xnca’s,  of  an  excellent 
Inftitution,  by  the  progreffes  and  fuc- 
cefles,  both  in  the  propagation  and  ex¬ 
tent  ot  Empire,  in  force  and  plenty, 
in  greatneis  and  magnificence  of  all 
Poblick  Works,  as  Temples,  Palaces, 
High  ways,  Bridges,  and  in  all  Provi- 
fions  neceffary  to  common  eafe,  fafety, 
and  utility  of  human  Life:  So  as  feve- 
ral  of  the  Jefuits,  and  particularly  Aco- 
fia ,  are  either  fo  juft  or  fo  prefuming 
as  to  prefer  the  Civil  Conftitutions  of 
Mango  Copac  before  thofe  of  Lycurgus , 
Nun/a,  Solon,  or  any  other  Lawgivers 
fo  celebrated  in  the  more  known  parts 
of  the  World. 

To  every  Colony  was  affigned  fuch 
a  compafs  of  Land,  whereof  one  part 
was  appropriated  to  the  Sun  •  afecond 
to  the  Widows,  Orphans,  Poor,  Old 
or  Maimed  ;  a  third  to  the  peculiar 
maintenance  of  every  Family,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  number;  and  a  fourth  to 
theTnca.  In  this  order  the  whole  was 
Tilled, and  the  Harveft  or  Prod u&  laid 
up  in  fever  a  I  Granaries;  out  of  which 

it 
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it  was  diftributed  by  Officers  to  that 
purpofe,  according  to  the  feveral  ufes 
for  which  it  was  designed,  and  new  Seed 
iffued  out  at  the  Sea  foil  for  the  new 
Tillage.  /  : 

Every  Decurion,befides  the  Office  of 
a  Cenfor  and  Judge,  had  that  likewife 
of  a  Patron  or  Solicitor,  for  relief  of 
theNeceffitiesor  Wants  of  thole  under 
his  Charge.  They  were  bound  to  give 
in  to  the  Publick  Regifters,an  Account 
of  all  that  were  Born,  and  of  all  that 
dved  under  their  Charge.  None  was 
fuffiered  to  leave  the  Colony,  or  People 
he  was  Born  in,  without  leave,  nor  to 
change  the  Habit  commonly  ufed  in  it, 
(by  fotne  parts  or  rn  arks  whereof  thole 
of  each  Province  were  diftinguilhed.) 
None  to  Marry  out  of  it,  no  more  than 
the  Ynca*$  out  of  their  own  Blood. 

The  Y/ica  that  Reigned,  was  called 
Capa  Ynca^ which  the  Spaniards  interpret 
Sola  Sennor ,  or  Only  Lord.  He  Ever 
Married  the  hrlt  of  his  Female  Kindred, 
either  Sifter,  Niece,  or  Coulin,  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  the  Line  the  pureft  they  could, 
once  in  two  Years  he  alfernbled  all  the 
Unmarried  Yncas,  Men  above  Twenty, 
and  Women  above  Sixteen  Years  Old, 
and  there  in  PubTfck  Married  all  Inch  as 

.  he 
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he  thought  fir,  by  giving  each  of  their 
Hands  one  to  the  other.  The  fame  was 
done  among  the  Vulgar,  by  the  Cura" 

ca  of  each  People. 

Every  Family  at  their  time  of  Meals, 
Eat  with  their  Doors  open,  fo  that  all 
might  fee  their  Temperance  and  Or¬ 
der. 

By  thefe  and  other  fuch  Laws  and 
fnftitntions.  Mango  Copacfird  fettled  his 
Government  or  Kingdom  in  the  Colo¬ 
nies  of  Co%co,  which  were  in  time  mul¬ 
tiplied  iuto  many  others,  by  the  wil. 
ling  confluence  and  recourfe  of  many 
feveral  People  round  about  him,  allu¬ 
red  by  the  Divine  Authority  of  his 
Orders,  by  the  fweetnefs  and  clemen¬ 
cy  of  his  Reign,  and  by  the  Felicity  of. 
all  that  lived  under  it  $  and  indeed, 
the  whole  Government  of  this  Race  of 
the  Tncas,  w  as  rather  like  that  of  a  ten¬ 
der  Father  over  his  Children,  ora  juft, 
careful,  and  well-natur’d  Guardian  over 
Pupils,  than  of  a  Lord  or  Command¬ 
er  over  Slaves  or  Subjects.  By  which 
they  came  to  be  fo  honoured  or  adored, 
that  it  was  likeSacriledge  for  any  com¬ 
mon  Perfon  fo  much  as  to  touch  the 
Tnca  without  his  leave  ^  which  was  gi¬ 
ven  as  a  Grace  to  thofe  who  fermbhim 

well. 
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well,  or  to  new  Subjects  that  fubmiT 
ted  to  him. 

After  the  Extent  of  his  Kingdom  into' 
great  compares  of  Territory  round  Coz- 
co,  by  voluntary  fubmiffion  of  the  [Peo¬ 
ple,  as  to  fome  Evangelical,  rather  than 
Legal  Doffrines  or  Inftitntionsj  Man¬ 
go  Copac  affembled  all  his  Curaca’s.and 
told  him,  That  his  Father  th e  &«,  had 
commanded  him  to  extend  his  Inftitu- 
tions  and  Orders  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
for  the  good  and  happinefs  of  Man¬ 
kind  3  and  for  that  purpofe,  with  Ar¬ 
med  Troops  to  go  to  thofe  remoter' 
Parts  that  had  not  yet  receiv’d  them, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  their  obfervance. 
That  the  Sun  had  commanded  him  to 
hurt  or  offend  none  that  would  fuhmit 
to  him,  and  thereby  accept  of  the  good 
and  happinefs  that  was  offered  him  by 
fuch  Divine  Bounty, but  to  diftrefs  on¬ 
ly  fuch  as  refufed,  without  killing  any 
that  did  not  affail  them,  and  then  to 
do  it  juftly  in  their  own  Defence. 

For  this  defign,  he  formed  and  af¬ 
fembled  Troops  of  Men,  Armed  both 
with  Offend ve,  and  chiefly  with  De¬ 
fensive  Weapons.  He  caft  them  into 
the  Order  of  Decurions,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  had  done  Families  3  to 

-ever f 
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every  Ten  Men  was  one  Officer,  ano¬ 
ther  to  Fifty,  and  another  to  One 
Hundred,  a.  Fourth  to  Five  Hundred, 
and  a  Fifth  to  a  Thoufand.  There 
was  a  Sixth  over  Five  Thoufand,  and 
a  Seventh  as  a  General  over  Ten  Thou¬ 
fand;  of  which  number  his  firft  Army 
was  compofed  / 

With  this  and  other  fuch  Armies,  he 
reduced  many  new  Territories  underhis 
Empire,  declaring  to  every  People  he 
approached,  the  fame  things  he  had 
done  firft  to  thofe  who  came  about  him 
near  the  great  Lake;  and  offeringthem 
the  benefit  of  the  Arts  he  had  taught, 
the  Orders  he  had  Inftituted,  the  Pro- 
teftion  he  had  given  his  Subjects,  and 
the  Felicity  they  enjoyed  under  it. 
Thofe  who  fu ’omitted  were  received  in¬ 
to  thefameRightsand  Enjoyments  with 
the  reft  of  his  Subjects.  Thofe  w  ho  re- 
fufed  were  diftrdfed,  and  purfued  by 
bis  Forces  till  they  were  neceffifated  to 
accept  of  his  Offers  and  Conditions. 
Fie  ufed  no  Offenfive  Weapons  againft 
any  till  they  Attacked  them,  and  then 
Defenfive  only  at  firft,  till  the  danger 
and  Daughter  of  his  Men  grew  other- 
wife  unavoidable  ;  then  he  fufiFered  his 
Forces  to  fall  upon  them, and  kill  with¬ 
out 
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out  Mercy,  and  not  to  (pare  even  thofe 
that  yielded  themfelves,  after  having 
fo  long  and  obftinately  Refilled .  Thofe 
who  fubmitted  after  the  firft  Threats  or 


Diftreffes,  or  Blood lefs  Oppofition,  he 
received  into  Grace,  buffered  them  to 
touch  his  Sacred  Perfon,  made- great 
and  common  Feafts  for  them  and  his 
own  Soldiers  together  for  feveral  days, 
and  then  Incorporated  them  into  the 
Body  of  his  Empire  and  gave  to  each 
of  them  Cl  oaths  to  Wear,  and  Corn 
to  Sow. 

By  thefe  ways, and  fuch  Heroick  Vir¬ 
tues,  and  by  the  length  of  his  Reign,  he 
fo  far  extended  his  Dominions,  as  to 
divide  them  into  four  Provinces,  over 
each  whereof  he  appointed  an  Tnca  to 
be  a  Viceroy  (having  many  Sons  grown 
fit  to  Command)  5  and  in  each  of  them 
eftablifhed  three  Supream  Councils, the 
firft  of  Juftice,  the  fecond  of  War,  and 
the  third  of  the  Revenue,  of  which 
an  Tnca  was  likewife  Prefident,  which 
continued  ever  after. 

At  the  end  of  a  Long  and  Adored 
Reign,  Mango  Copac  fell  into  the  laft 
Period  of  his  Life  $  upon  the  approach 
whereof,he  called  together  all  his  Chil¬ 
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eft  Son,  to  whom  he  left  his  Kingdom? 
And  told  them,  that  for  his  own  part 
he  was  going  to  repofe  himfelf  with  his 
Father  the  Sun ,  from  whom  he  came  * 
that  he  advifed  and  charged  them  all, 
to  go  on  in  the  paths  of  .Rea.fon  and 
Virtue  which  he.  had  taught  them,  till 
they  followed  him  the  lame  journey  • 
that  by  this  courfe  only,  they  would 
prove  thernlelves  to  he  true  Sons  of 
the  Sun ,  and  be  as  luch  Honoured  and 
Efteemed.  He  gave  the  fame  Charge 
more'efpecially,  and  more  earneftly  to 
the,  2  nca  his  SucceiTor,  and  command¬ 
ed  him  to  Govern'h  is  People,  according 
to  his  Example,  and  the  Precepts  he 
had  received  from  the  Sun  •  and  to  do 
it, always  with  Juftice,  Mercy,  Piety, 
Clemency,  and  Care  of  the  Poor  5  and 
when  he  the  Prince  fhould  go  in  time 
to  reft  with  his  Father  the  Sun,  that  he 
fhould  give  the  fame  Inftruftions  and 
Exhortations  to  his  Succeflor.  And  this 
Form  was  accordingly  ufed  in  all  the 
Succeffions  of  the  Race  of  the  Tncas 
which  lafted  Eight  Hundred  Years' 
with  the  fame  Orders,  and  thegreateft 
Felicity  that  could  be  of  any  State.  .... 

- .  I  will  fay  nothing  of  the  .  Greatnefs, 
Magnificence  a  nd  Riches  Of  their  Build- 
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ings,  Palaces,  or  Temples,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  68?  ^  of  the  Splendour  of 
their  Court,  their  Triumphs  after  Victo¬ 
ries,  their  Huntings  and  Feafts,  their 
Military  Exercifes  and  Honours.  But 
as  teftimonies  of  their  Grandeur,  men¬ 
tion  only  two  of  their  High-ways, 
whereof  one  wasFiveHundred  Leagues , 
plain  and  levelled  through  Mountains, 
Rocks  and  Valleys,  fo  that  a  Carriage 
might  drive  through. that  whole  length 
without  difficulty.  Another  very  long 
and  large,paved  all  with  cut  or  fquared 
Stone,  fenced  with  low  Walls  on  each 
fide,  and  fet  with  Trees,  whofe 
Branches  gave  Shade,  and  the  Fruits 
Food,  to  all  that  paffed. 

1  (hall  end  this  Survey  of  their  Go¬ 
vernment,  with  one  Remark  upon  their 
Religion,  which  is,  that  tho*  the  Vul¬ 
gar  Worlhiped  only  the  Sun,  yet  the 
Amautas,  who  were  their  Sages  or  Phi- 
lofophers,  taught,  that  the  Sun  was  on- 
ly  the  great  Minifter  of  Pachacamac, 
whom  they  adored  in  the  fir  ft  place,and 
to  whom  a  Great  and  Sumptuous  Tem¬ 
ple  was  dedicated.  This  Word  is  Inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Spaniard,  Animador  del 
Mundo:  Or,  He  that  animat  as  or  enli~ 

Tens  the  World ,  and  feems  to  be  yet  a 

-more 
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more  Refined  Notion  of  the  Deity, (hah 
that  of  the  Chwefes ,  who  adored  the 
Spirit  and  Soul  of  the  World.  By  this 
Principle  of  their  Religion,  as  all  the 
others  of  tlieir  Government  atid  Policy, 
it  muff  I  think,  be  allowed,  that  Hu~ 
man  Nature  is  the  faille  in  thefe  remote, 
as  well  as  the  other  more  known  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  parts  of  the  World.  That  the 
different  Governments  of  it  are  framed 
and  cultivated  by  as  great  reaches  and 
ft  re  ng  th  of  Reafonand  of  Wifdom,  aS 
any  of  ours,  and  tome  of  their  frames 
lefs  Pubjeci  to  befhakenby  the  Paflions, 
Fadions,  and  other  Corruptions,  to 
which  thofe  in  the  middle  Scene  of  Eh « 
rope  and  A  fa.  have  been  fo  often  and  fo 
much  expofed.  That  the  fame  Caufes 
produce  every  where  the  fame  Etfeds, 
and  that  the  fame  Honours  and  Obedi¬ 
ence,  are  in  all  places  but  Confequen- 
ices  or  Tributes  paid  to  the  fame  Hero- 
ick  Vertue,  or  Tranfcendent  Genius,  in 
what  parts  foever,  or  under  what  Cli- 
ttiates  of  the  World  it  fortunes  to  appear. 
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SEC  T.  IV. 

''IT  HE  Third  Survey  I  propofed  to 
£  make  in  this  Effay  upon  Heroick 
Virtue,  was  that  of  the  Northern  Re¬ 
gion,  which  lies  without  the  Bounds  of 
the  Euxin  and  the  Cafpian  Seas,  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Oxus  to  the  Eaft,  and  the  Danube 
to  the  Weft,  which  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  called  all  by  one  general 
name  of  Scythia ,  and  little  known  to 
any  Princes  or  Subje&s  of  the  four  great 
Monarchies,  otherwife  than  by  the  de¬ 
feats  or  difgraces  received  in  their  Ex¬ 
peditions  againft  thefe  fierce  Inhabitants 
of  thofe  barren  Countries.  Such  was  the 
fatal  overthrow  of  Cyrus  and  his  Army, 
by  the  Eaftern  Scythians  pad  the  Blame¬ 
ful  flight  of  Darius  from  the  Weftern. 

This  vaft  Region  which  extends  from 
the  North  Eaft  Ocean,  that  bounds  Ca~ 
taya  and  China  to  the  North  Weft,  that 
wafhes  the  Coafts  -  »t  Norway ,  Jutland , 
and  fome  Northern  parts  of  Germany , 
tho5  comprifed  by  the  Antiens  under 
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the  common  name  of  Scythia,  was  diftin- 
guifhed  into  the  Aliatick  and  the  Euro- 
fean,  which  were  divided  by  the  River 
Tanah, and  the  Mountainsont  of  which 
it  r:fes.  Thofe  numerous  Nations  may 
be  called  the  Eaftern  Scythians ,  who 
he  on  that  fide  of  the  7  anais  ,t  or  at 
Jeaft  the  Volga.  and  thofe  the  Weftern 
that  lie  on  this.  Among  the  firfi,  the 
Majfagetce  were  the  moft  known  or  talkt 
of  by  the  Antient  Writers  :  and  among 
the  1aft,the  Get.?  and  the  S arm  at.?.  The 
firfit  is  now  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  great  Tartary ,  and  the 
fecond  under  thofe  of  the  Idler  Tartary, 
Mnfcovy. Poland, Suede?/,  and  Denmark  - 
the  two  laft  ftylingthemfelves  Kings  of 
tire  Goths  and  Vandals. 

How  far  this  vaft  Territory  is  inhabi¬ 
ted  Northward  by  any  Race  of  Man¬ 
kind,  I  think  none  pretend  to  know, 
nor  from  how  remote  Corners  of  thole 
Frozen  Mountains,  fame  of  thofe  fierce 
Nations  firfi:  crept  out,  whole  Force 
and  Arms  have  been  fo  known  and 
felt  by  all  the  reft  of  what  was  of  old 
called  the  Habitable  World. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  courfe  of  Con- 
quefthasrun  generally  from  the  North 
to  the  South,  as  from  the  harder  upon 
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the  fof'ter,  or  from  the  poorer  upon  the 
richer  Nations, becaufe  Men  commonly 
Attack  with  greater  fiercenefs  and  cou- 
rage  than  they  Defend,  being  in  one 
fpirited  by  defire,  and  in  the  other  u fili¬ 
ally  damped  by  Fear  3 1  cannot  tell, but 
certain  it  is,  how  celebrated  foever  the 
four  great  Monarchies  have  been, by  the 
Writings  of  fomany  famous  Authors, 
who  have  Eternized  their  Fame,  and 
thereby  their  own  3  yet  there  is  no 
part  of  the  .World  that  was  ever  fubjeft 
to  Adrian,  Per  ft  an,  Greek,  or  Roman, 
Empires  (except  perhaps  feme  little 
Elands)  that  has  not  been  Ravaged  and 
Conquered  by  fome  of  thofe  Northern 
Nations,  whom  they  reckoned  and  de- 
fpi  fed  as  Barbarous :  Nor  where  new 
Empires,  Kingdoms,  Principalities,  or 
Governments,  have  not  been  by  them 
erefted  upon  the  Ruins  of  the  Old  3 
which  may  juftly  Mortify  the  Pride  of 
Mankind,  the  Depths  of  their  Rea  roll¬ 
ings,  the  Reach  of  their  Politicks,  the 
Wifdom  of  their  Laws,  and  Force  of 
their  Difcipline,  and  may  be  allowed 
for  a  great  and  undifputed  Triumph  of 
Nature  over  Art. 

‘Tis  agreed  in  Story,  that  the  Scythi¬ 
ans,  conquered  the  Medes,  during  the 
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period  of  that  Race  in  the  Ajjyrian  Em  ¬ 
pire,  and  were  Mahers  of  Afi/i  for  fif¬ 
teen  Years,  till  they  returned  home  up¬ 
on  Domeftick  oecafions.  That  Cyrus 
was  beaten  and  ilain  by  their  Furv  and 
Revenge,  under  the  leading  of  a  Wo¬ 
man,  whofe  Wit  and  Conduft  made 
a  great  Figure  in  ancient  Story  5  that 
the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Par- 
thians ,  who  were  of  the  Scythian  Race. 

But  the  great  Hero  of  the  Eaftern 
Scythians  or  Tartars ,  I  efteetn  to  have 
been  Tamarlanc 5  and  whether  he  was 
Son  of  a  Shepherd  or  a  King,  to  have 
been  the  greateft  Conqueror  that  was 
ever  in  the  World,  at  leaft  that  appears 
upon  any  prefent  Records  of  Story. 
His  Atchievments  were  great  upon  Chi¬ 
na,  where  hefubdued  many  Pi  evinces, 
and  forced  their  King  to  fiich  Condi¬ 
tions  of  a  Peace,  as  he  was  content  to 
impofe.He  made  War  againft  the  Mnf- 
covites  with  the  fame  fuccefs,and  partly 
by  force,  partly  by  confent,  gained  a 
paffage  thro’  their  Territories  for  that 
vaft  Army,  which  he  led  againft  Baja- 
%et  (then  the  Terror  of  the  World). 
He  conquered  this  proud  T urk  and  his 
whole  Empire,  as  far  as  the  Hellefpont 
'  '  which 
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which  he  eroded, and  made  a  Vilitto  the 
poor  Greek  Emperour  at  Conftantinople[ 
who  had  fent  to  make  Alliance  with 
him  upon  his  firfl  Invahonof  Bajaz>et,  ac 
whose  Mercy  this  Prince  then  almoft 
lay,  with  the  (mail  remainders  of  the 
Grecian  Empire.  Nothing  was  greater 
or  more  Heroical  in  this  Vidorious  Ta- 
marlane,  than  the  Faith  and  Honour 
yyher ‘with  he  ohferved  this  Alliance 
with  the  Greeks  5  for  having  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  Conjlant inople  with  all  the 
Snbrniliions  that  could  be  made  him, 
having  viewed  and  admired  the  great- 
nefs  and  ftrudure  of  that  Noble  City, 
and  fa  id,  it  was  fit  to  make  the  Seat  for 
the  Empire  of  the  World,  and  having 
the  offer  of  it  freely  made  him  by  the 
Greeks  to  poffe fs  it  for  his  own,  yet  af¬ 
ter  many  Honours  exchanged  between 
thefe  two  Princes,  he  left  this  City  in 
the  fredom,  and  the  Greek  Emperor  in 
the  Poffefiions  he  fonnd  them,  went 
back  into  Aji&,  and  in  his  return  Con¬ 
quered  Syria,  Perfia ,  and  India ,  where 
the  great  Moguls  have  ever  fince  boafted 
to  be  the  Race  of  Tamerlane.  After  all 
thefe  Conquefts  he  went  home,  and 
paffed  the  reft  of  his  Age  in  his  own 
^ative  Kingdom,  and  Dyed  a  fair  and 

'  ’  "  ‘  natural 
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natural  Death,  which  was  a  drain  of 
Felicity  as  well  as  Greatnefs,  beyond 
any  of  the  Conquerors  of  the  Four  Re¬ 
nowned  Monarchies  of  the  World.  He 
was  without  quedion,  a  Great  and  He- 
roick  Genius,  of  great  Judice,  exaft 
Ditciphne,  generous  Bounty,  and  much 
Piety,  adoring  one  God,  the’  he  was 
neither  Chridian  Jew,  nor  Mahometan, 
and  deferved  a  Nobler  Ch  a  rafter  than 
could  be  allowed  by  Modern  Writers 
to  any  per  foil  of  a  Nation  fo  unlike 
themfelves. 

The  Turks  were  another  Race  of  thefe 

Eaftern  Scythians, then  Original  Coun¬ 
tries  being  placed  by  fome  upon  the 
North-Eaft,  by  others  upon  the  North- 
Well  Coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea, and  per¬ 
haps  both  may  have  contributed  to  fur- 
nifh  fuch  numbers  as  have  over-run  fo 
great  a  part  of  Europe ,  Ajia ,  and  Africa, 
But  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  of 

them  and  their  Conqueds  in  the  next 

Seftion. 

*  •  • 

That  part  of  Scythia  that  lies  between 
the  two  R  ivers  of  Volga  and  Boritt- 
heties ,  whereof  the  one  runs  into  the 
Cafpian,  and  t’other  into  the  Euxine 
Sea$  was  the  Seat  of  the  Gets,  whom 
Herodotus  mentions,  as  then  known  by 
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the  name  of  Get£  Jmmortahs,  becaufe 
they  believed  that  when  they  Dyed, 
they  fhould  go  to  Zamolxis,  and  injoy 
a  new  Lite  in  another  World,  at  lea  ft 
fuch  of  them  as  lived  according  to  his 
Orders  and  Inftitutions,  who  had  been 
a  great  Prince  or  Law-giver  among 
them.  From  this  name  of  Gct<e  came 
that  of  Goths  5  and  this  part  of  Scythia, 
in  its  whole  Northern  Extent,  I  take  to 
have  been  the  vaft  Hive  out  of  which 
ifl'ued  fo  many  mighty  Swarms  of  Bar¬ 
barous  Nations,  who  under  the  feveral 
names  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  Lom¬ 
bards ,  Huns,  Bulgans,  Francs,  Saxons, 
and  many  others,  broke  in  at  feveral 
times  and  places  upon  the  feveral  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  like  fo 
many  Tempefts,  tore  in  pieces  the  whole 
Fabrick  of  that  Government,  framed 
many  new  ones  in  its  room,  changed 
the  Inhabitants,  Language,  Cuftorns, 
Laws,  the  ufual  names  of  Places  and  of 
Men,  and  even  the  very  Face  of  Nature 
where  they  came,  and  planted  new  Na¬ 
tions  and  Dominions  in  their  room* 
Thus  Italy,  after  many  Spoils  and  Inva- 
(ions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  came  to 
be  poffeffed  by  the  Lombards^  Pannonta 

by  the  Hum,  ThracU  by  the  Bulgars 9 

•  ill© 
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the  Southern  parts  of  Spain  or  Andaluzia 
by  the  Vandals,  the  Eaft  or  Catalonia , 
by  the  Catti  and  AJani  5  the  reft  of  that 
Continent  by  the  Goths,  Gaul  was  fu  in¬ 
dued  by  the  Francs ,  and  Britain  by 
the  Saxons  r  both  which  Nations  are 
thought  to  have  come  anciently  from 
the  moreNorthern  Reigions,  and  feated 
themfelves  inthofe  parts \oiGermany  that 
were  afterwards  called  by  their  Names, 
from  whence  they  proceeded  in  time  to 
make  their  later  Conqnefts.  The  Scutes 
w hoCo nq tiered  Scotland  a  nd Ire l and, and 
poffeffed  them  under  the  names  of  Al- 
bin  Scutes ,  and  Irin  Scutes ,  I  guefs  to 
have  come  from  Norway ,  and  to  have 
retained  more  of  the  ancient  Scythians 
(before  the  Goths  came  into  thofe  parts) 
both  in  their  Language  and  Habit,  as 
that  of  Mantles,  and  in  the  cuftom  of 
removing  from  one  part  to  another, ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Seafons  or  Conveniences 
of  Pafture.  The  Normans  that  came  in¬ 
to  France ,  I  take  likewifeto  be  a  later 
Race  from  Norway ,  but  after  the  Go- 
thick  Orders  and  Inftitutions  havegain- 
ed  more  Footing  in  that  Province. 

The  Writers  of  thofe  times  content 
themfelves  to  lay  the  Difgraces  and 
Ruins  of  their  Countries,  upon  the 

numbers 
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numbers  and  fiercenefs  of  tliefe  Savage 
Nations  that  invaded  them,  or  upon 
their  own  difunions  anddiforders,  that 
made  way  for  fo  eafy  Conquefts :  But 
I  cannot  beiieve,  that  the  ftrange  Sue-- 
cefles  and  Victorious  ProgrelTes  of thefe 
Northern  Conquerors,  Chou  Id  have 
been  the  effeCt  only  of  Tumultuary 
Arms  and  Numbers,  or  that  Govern¬ 
ments  ereCted  by  them,  and  which  have 
Jaded  fo  long  in  Europe,  fhould  have 
been  framed  by  unreafouable  or  un¬ 
thinking  Men.  ’Tis  more  likely,  that 
there  was  among  them  fome  force  of 
Order,  fome  reach  of  ConduCt,  as  well 
as  fome  Principle  of  Courage  above  the 
common  Strain  ^  that  fo  ftrange  Ad¬ 
ventures  could  not  be  atchieved,  but 
by  fome  Enchanted  Knights. 

That  which  firft  gave  me  this  thought, 
was  the  Reflection  upon  thofe  Verfes 
in  Lucan. 


■Pop ulus  q ms  defpicit  A/ilos 
Fcelices  errore  juo ,  quos  Hie  timorum 
Mix  urns  hand  nr  get  lethi  met  us  ^  inde  mends 
In  ferrum  mens  promt  viris ,  animlq  -  c  a  paces 
Atjrtis%  &  igntVHtn  redimre  parcere  vita. 


i 

*  A 
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Haffy  in  their  Zvfi flake  thofe  People  whom 
The  Northern  Pole  Afpetts,  whom  fear  cf  Death , 
(The  great  eft  of  all  human  fears)  neJer  moves  • 
From  hence  their  Courage  prone  to  r u flu  on  Steel , 
Their  Aiit.ds  dtfpiflna  Death,  they  think  it  mean 
To  j pare  a  Life  that  m ufl  again  return . 


\  s 

By  this  Paffage  it  appears,  that  Six¬ 
teen  Hundred  Years  ago  thofe  Nor- 
thernPeople  were  diftinguifh’d  from  all 
others,  by  a  fearlefnefs  of  Death, 
grounded  upon  the  belief  of  another 
Life,  which  made  them  defpife  the 
care  of  preserving  this. 

Whether  foch  an  Opinion  were  firft 
infufed  among  them  by  Xaniolxis ,  and 
propagated  by  Odin  among  his  Fol¬ 
lowers,  or  by  him  Invented,  I  will  not 
Conje&ure^  it  may  have  been  either 
one  or  t’other,  fince  the  Goths  he  led 
into  the  Northweft  parts  of  Europe  are 
agreed  to  have  come  from  the  Get  a 
who  are  placed-  near  the  B  Wer  Tanais. 
For  thofe  vaft  Scythian  R  egions  were 
divided  info  infinite  feveral  Nations, 
fepa rated  by  the  common  natural 

Bounds 
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Bounds  of  Rivers,  Lakes,  Mountains, 
Woods  or  Marlhes.  Each  of  rhefe 
Countries,  was  like  a  mighty  Hive, 
which  by  the  vigour  of  Propagation, 
and  health  of  Climate,  growing  too  full 
of  People,  threw  out  fome  new  fwarm 
at  certain  periods  of  time,  that  took 
Wing,  and  fought  out  fome  new  abode, 
expelling  or  fubduing  the  old  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  fearing  themfelves  in  their 
rooms,  if  they  liked  the  conditions  of 
place  and  commodities  of  Life  they  met 
with ^  if  not,  going  ontili  they  found 
fome  other  more  agreeable  to  their  pre- 
Fent  Humours  or  Difpofitions.  Some¬ 
times  the  Expelled  Nations  took  Heart, 
and  when  they  fled  from  one  Country, 
Invaded  another,  and  revenged  the  In¬ 
juries  of  fome  cruel  Neighbours,  upon 
ohers  that  were  weaker,  but  more  inno¬ 
cent  5  andfo  like  Waves,  thruftonone 
the  other,  for  mighty  length  of  Space 
or  Countries.  Sometimes  the  Conque¬ 
rors  augmented  their  Numbers  and  For¬ 
ces  with  the  ftrongefl:  and  moft  adven¬ 
turous  ofthofe  Nations  they  firfl:  Inva¬ 
ded,  by  their  voluntary  acceflion  into 
the  (hares  or  hopes  of  their  future  For¬ 
tunes,  and  fo  went  on  to  further  Con¬ 
quers, 

The 

<► 
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The  ufual  manner  of  thefe  Expediti¬ 
ons,  was.  That  when  a  Country  grew 
too  full  of  People  for  the  growth  of  it 
to  fupply,  they  affembled  together  all 
that  were  fit  to  bear  Arms,  and  divi¬ 
ded  themfelves  into  two  Bands,  where¬ 
of  one  (fayed  at  home  to  Inhabit  and 
Defend  their  o  wn,  and  t’other  went  to 
feek  new  Adventures,  and  poflefs  fome 
other  they  could  gain  by  force  of  Arms, 
and  this  was  done  fometimesby  lot, and 
fometimes  by  agreement  between  the 
two  Divifions.  That  Band  or  Colony 
that  went  abroad,  chofe  their  Leader 
among  thofe  in  mod  Repute  and  Efteem 
for  Wifdom  or  for  Courage,  and  thefe 


were  their  Commanders  or  Generals  in 

% 

War  3  and  if  they  lived  and  fucceeded, 
were  the  firft  Princes  of  thofe  Countries 
they  Conquer’d,  and  chofe  for  the  Seat 
of  their  new  Colony  or  Kingdom. 

It  feems  agreed 
by  the  curious 
Enquirers  into 
the  Antiquities 
of  the  Runnick 
Language  and 
Learning ,  that 
Odtn  or  Woden 
or  Goden  ( ac¬ 


cording 


Excerpt  a  ex  Eddt. 

Hie  Odinus  Fatidicus  craf9 
ut&  ejus  Conjux,  unde  aomen 
luum  in  Septentrione  praecun* 
<Sis  Regibus  maxime  celebra- 
turn  in  prsevidit.  Hac  motus 
causa  ex  Turcia  irer  molirus 
erat,  adjunSo  fibi  magno  nu* 
mere  militum  Juvenum  &  Se- 
niorum utriu fqv  fexis.  Quaf« 
cunq*,  terras  peragrarunr,  divi- 
msefferebantur  encomiis,  Diis 
qusrn  hominibus  fimiiieres  afc 

univerfc 


pnirerfts jadiciri.,  nec  pr/U5 
fubftite  unc  qumi  terram  ii- 
greffi  effenr  qux  nanc  Saxon u 
eppellatur,  ubi  per  rnuka^an- 
nos  Qd'nus  vixit,  iffamq  *,  Ue- 
gionem  lace  p  fledit,  quim 
cum  diftribuifler.  inter  Filios, 
ita.  uc  Vagdeggo  Orientalem 
Saxon:am>  Begdego  Weftpha- 
fiam,  Siggo  Franconiam  de¬ 
ter  mi  navi  r  •,  Ipfe  m  aliam  mi- 
gravit  regiontm,  qux  rune 
Ke  idgoto!andia  dicebatur,  & 
quicquid  ibiplacuit  ftbi  vindi- 
cavit  Huic  terras  prxfecir  fi- 
lium  Skioldam  cx  quo  Freidle- 
fds  genitus  eft  cujus  pofteri 
Skioidungar  five  skioldiades 
nominantur  a  quo  ftirpe  Da- 
nix  Regis  defeenderunr,  ifta 
Heidgotolandia,  nuoc  Judan- 
dia  appellatur. 

Ex  Snorrone, 

Odinus  Heros  in  Afgordi^ 
prope  Tanaim  ,  Sacrorurn 
GehtiliumSummus  antiftesdu- 


cording  to  the 
different  Nor¬ 
thern  Dialeds) 
was  the  firft  and 
great  Hero  of 
the  Weftern  Scy¬ 
thians.  That  he 
led  a  mighty 
Swarm  of  the 
Getes  under  the 
name  of  Goths-, 
from  theA/iatick 
Scythia ,  into  the 
fartheft  North- 
weft  parts  of 
Europe:  That  he 
featedand  fpread 
his  Kingdom 
round  (he  whole 


odecim  Sen  i  tores  qui  cx'eris 
pietate  8c  fapientia  prxftarent 
fteligioni  curandx  &  Juri  di- 
cundo  prxfecit.  Hie  magna- 
nimus&  forris  bellator  innu* 
mera  regna  ditionefq}  fuam 
redegic  in  poteftatem.  Ma¬ 
nus  ducum  fuorum  vertici  im- 
ponens  eos  confecrabat,  qui 
inpugnam  euntes  nomen  Odi- 
tii  nuncubabant  Othinus  fra- 
tribus  fuis  Regnum  Afgardix 
com  mi  fit,  ipfe  in  Ruffiam  pro- 
fe&us  8c  inde  in  Saxoniam, 
earn  fibi  fubjugavi^  &filiis  in 
r egendu  m  comminc.  Inaudi- 

ti 


Baltick  Sea,  and 
over  all  the 
Iflands  in  it,  and 
extended  it  weft- 
ward  to  the  O- 
cean,  and  South¬ 
ward  to  the 
Elve ,  (  which 

was  Anciently 
Efteemed  the 
Bound  between 
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In  arts  and 
the  Germans 
That  this  vaft 
Country  was  in 
the  Ancient  Go¬ 
thic!  term,  cal¬ 
led  Biarmia,  and 
is  by  Tome  Au¬ 
thors  Termed, 
Officina  Gent  him, 
having  furnifhed 
all  thofe  fwarms 
of !  Goths,  IB??  ' 
dais,  Saxons ,  An- 
S>Bs ,  J  ut  es,. Danes, 
and  Normans , 
which  fo  often 
infefted,  and  at 
length  fubdued 
all  the  Weflern 
Provinces  of  Eh- 


generis  miracula  variis  exer- 
cuir  praifligiis.  Magifteriuii 
publicum  Magi*  pr^cipiendi 
inftituit  B*  In  varias  fbrmarurti 
Tpecie  fe  tpanfmurare  norerar, 
ta^ca  eloqu  i  .dulcedine  audi¬ 
ences  dumulcere  poterac  m 
cb.ftis  ejus  nulLim  'non  $derh 
acihibereric.  Carmmibus  in- 
ter  loquendum  ere bra  prolaris 
miram  lermoni  grariam  conciy 
liaoat ;  Fanta  ludificandoHufi 
oculorum  perina  ca/!cbar,  us 
fepe  corpus  fuum  veluc  fpiritu 
kppredo  humi  prollernercfe 
Evigilans  fc^  loaginqu^e  eras 
peragraRc,  fe  quid  ibi,  return 
gercretur  edmperitie  adevara- 
bat.  Ad  fummum  Runis  fu  is 
&  mcanrationibus  incredibilia 
patrando  tarn  clarum  fibi  no- 
men  peperic  ut.fapienti^  & 
potenti^  fu*  &  .Afianorum 
per  Omties  orevi  bad, ones  fit 
d.ebitmii,  quoevemt  tic  ^ucci 
aJbqj  populi  Bpreajes^  Odinq 
Sacribcia  dependerenr.  Pof| 
objcuin  mulcts  apparuit  mu‘1- 
us  Vidoriam  qonrujir*  alios  in 


Walfe  aide,  id  eft,  aulam  Flu- 

rope.Sottie  Write,  toms  mviravit. 

itiicif  lie  extended  fns  Concjuefls  even  ns> 
far  as  Franconia  it  fel f  -  but  all  a»ree? 
that  this  Odin  was  the  firft  Inventor  of 
at  leaft  the  firft  Engraver  of  the  Ru! 
nick  Letters  or  Characters,  fometimes 
^  us ,  and  at  laft  fo  Infamous  in 
the  World,  by  the  .vulgar  .Opinion 
%nd  imputation  of  all  forts  of  Charms ' 
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Enchantments  or  Witchcrafts,  to  the 
ufe  and  force  of  thofe  ftrange  Charac¬ 
ters.  That  he  inftituted  many  excel¬ 
lent  Orders  and  Laws,  made  the  diftin- 
&ion  of  Seafons,  the  divifions  of  time, 
was  an  Invinfible  Warrior,  a  wife  Law¬ 
giver,  loved  and  obeyed  during  Life 
by  i  his  Subjects,  and  after  his  Death 
adored  as  one  of  their  three  cheif  Gods, 
amongft  which  he  was  the  God  of  War, 
Thor  of  Thunder  and  Tempefts,  Frea 
of  Plea  lure  $  by  whofe  Names,  for  an 
Eternal  Memory,  three  days  of  the 
Week  are  called. 

I  will  not  enter  into  his  Story,  nor 
that  of  his  Succeffion,  or  the  Infinite 
and  Famous  Revolutions  it  produced 
in  the  World,  nor  into  the  more  curi¬ 
ous  fearch  of  the  time  of  his  Expediti¬ 
on,  which  muft  have  been  very  ancient, 
and  is  thereby  left  doubted  and  unde¬ 
termined  :  But  if  it  be  true,that  he  was 
Inventor  of  the  Runick  Charaders,fome 
Writers  of  that  Language  will  make 
him  older  than  Evander,  by  affirming 
their  Runick  Letters  to  have  been  more 
ancient  than  the  Latin,  which  were  firft 
brought  into  Italy  in  his  time.  For  my 
own  part,  I  fliould  guefs,  by  all  I  have 
perufed  of  thofe  Antiquities,  that  this 

Expe- 
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Expedition  may  have  been  made  two 
Thoufand  Years  ago*  or  thereaboutslSd 
much  is  true,  that  the  Runes  were  for 
long  period  of  times  in  ufe,upon  Mate¬ 
rials  more  lafting  than  anv  others  im- 
ployed  to  that  purpofe  5  forinftead  of 
Leaves  or  Barks,  or  Wax  or  Parchments, 
thefe  were  engraven  upon  Stone  or 
Planks  of  Oaks,  upon  artifical  Obelisk! 
or  Pillars, and  even  upon  natural  Rocks; 
In  great  numbers  and  extent  of  Lines; 
But  more  of  this  Runick  Subject  will 
occur  upon  that  of  Poetry  ^  and  I  (hall 
only  obferve,  among  the  Conftitutioni 
of  thefe  Northern  People,  three  Princi¬ 
ples  of  a  (train  very  extraordinary,  and 
perhaps  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and 
which  extend  very  far  into  the  Fortunes 
a;id  Conquefts  of  their  Arms  and  into 
the  force  and  duration  of  their  King¬ 
doms.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  Principle 
of  Religion  or  Superftition,  the  next  of 
Learning,  and  the  laft  of  Policy  dr  Ci¬ 
vil  Government,  ,  ,  >  ,  n 

Whether  the  firft  were  deduced  from 
that  of  Zamolxis,  among  the  Gerex,  (ti¬ 
led  of  Old  Immortals,  or  introduced  by 
Odin  among  the  WeftefnG^x/tiscer- 


fain, that  an  Opinion  was  fixed  and  ge- 
era  1  a  roorig  thent,That  Deatli 
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the  entrance  into  another  Life  ;  that  all 
Men  who  lived  lazy  and  unaftive  Lives 
and  died  natural  Deaths, by  Sicknefs  or 
by  Age,  went  into  vaft  Caves  under 
ground,  all  dark  and  miry, full  of  noy~ 
fom  Creatures ufual  in  fuch  places, and 
there  for  ever  grovelled  in  endlefs 
ftench  and  Mifery.  On  the  contrary, all 
who  gave  themfelvesto  warlike  Adions 
and  Enterprifes,  to  the  Conqueft  of 
their  Neighbours  and  Slaughter  of  Ene¬ 
mies,  and  died  in  Battle,  or  of  violent 
Deaths  upon  bold  Adventures  or  Refo- 
lutions,  they  went  immediatly  to  the 
vaft  Hall  or  Palace  of  Odin,  their  God 
of  War, who  eternally  kept  open  Houfe 
for  all  fuch  Guefts,  where  they  were 
entertained  at  infinite  Tables,in  perpe¬ 
tual  Feafts  and  Mirth,  caroufing  every 
Man  in  Bowls  made  of  the  Sculls  of 
their  Enemies  they  had  flain,  according 
to  which  numbers  every  one  in  thefe 
Manfions  of  Pleafure  was  the  moft  ho¬ 
noured  and  the  beft  entertained. 

How  this  Opinion  was  printed  in  the 
Minds  of  thefe  fierce  Mortals,  and  what 
effeft  it  had  upon  their  Thoughts  and 
Paflions,  concerning  Life  and  Death,a$ 
it  is  touched  Elegantly  in  thofe  Verfes 
of  Lucan  before  Recited,  fo  it  is  lively 

Repre- 
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Reprefented  in  the  Twenty  Fifth  and 
Twenty  Ninth  Stanza  of  that  Song  or 
Epicedium  of  Regnor  Ladbrog,  one  of 
their  famous  Kings, which  hecompofed 
in  the  Pvunick  Language,  about  Eight 
Hundred  Years  ago,  after  he  was  mor¬ 
tally  (dung  by  a  Serpent,  and  before  the 
Venom  fei/Ad  upon  his  Vitals.  The 
whole  Sonnet  is  recited  by  Olaus  Wor- 
mius  in  his  Literature  Runic  a.'  who  has 

S. 

very  much  deferved  from  the  Common- 
Wealth  of  Learning)  and  is  very  well 
worth  reading,  by  any  that  love  Poe¬ 
try  -  and toconfiderthe  feveral  (damps 
of  that  Coin,  according  to  feveral  Ages 
and  Climates.  But  that  which  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  it  is,  thatfuchan  alacrity 
or  pleafure  in  dying, was  never expres’d 
fed  in  any  other  Writing,  nor  imagined 
among  any  other  People.  The  Two 
Stanzaes  are  thus  Iranflated  into  Latin 
by  Olaus. 

Stanza  XXV. 

Pugnavimus  enfibns , 

Hoc  ridere  me  fecit  fern  per 
§tuod  Balderi  Petris  Scamna 
Par.ata  fcio  in  attla , 

Bib  en/ us  cerevifiam 

Ex  concavis  crateribus  craniorum , 

Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 

Q  3  Magnijtci 


/ 
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Magnifies  in  Odini  domibus 
Non  venio  defperabundus 
Verbis  ad  Othini  aulant. 

Stanza  XXIX.  ' 

Fcrt  animus  finire , 
hwitant  me  Dyf<& 

Sheas  ex  Odini  aula. 

Oth  inns  mihi  mi  fit 
Fattus  cerevifiam  cum  Afis 
Jn  fumma  fede  bib  am 
Vita;  elapfie  funt  hor<e , 

Ridens  Moriar. 

I  am  deceived,  if  in  this  Sonnet,and 
a  following  Ode  of  Scallogrim ,  (which 
was  likewife  made  by  him  after  he  was 
condemned  to  dye, and  deferved  his  par¬ 
don  for  a  Reward)  there  be  not  a  vein 
truly  Poetical,  and  in  its  kind  Pinda- 
rick,  taking  it  with  the  allowance  of- 
the  different  Climates,  Faftiions,  Opini¬ 
ons,  and  Languages  of  fuch  diftant 
Countries. 

{  will  not  trouble  my  felfwith  more 
paffages  out  of  this  Runick  Poems, 
concerning  thisfuperftitious  Principle, 
which  isfo  perfe&ly  reprefented  inthefe 
with  the  poffeffion  it  had  taken  of  the 
Nobleft  Souls  among  them  3  for  fuch 

this  Lodko%  appears  to  have  been,  by 

'  his 
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his  perpetual  Wars  and  Victories  in 
thofe  Northern  Continents,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland  and  Ireland \  But  I  will 
add  a  Teftimony  of  it, which  was  given 
me  at  A limeguen,  by  Count  Oxenjleru 
the  firft  of  the  Suedifh  Ambaffadors  in 
that  Affembly.  In  Difcourfe  upon  this 
Subject,  and  confirmation  of  this  Opini¬ 
on  having  been  General  among  the 
Got  hi  of  thofe  Countries  3  he  told  me, 
there  was  Bill  in  Stteden  a  place  which 
was  a  Memorial  of  it,  and  was  called 
Odins-Hall.  That  it  was  a  great  Bay  in 
the  Sea,encompaifed  on  three  (ides  with 
fteep  and  ragged  Rocks 3  and  that  in  the 
time  of  the  GothickFaganifmJvlen that 
were  either  Tick  of  Difeafes  they  efteern- 
ed  Mortal  or  Incurable,  or  elfe  grown 
invalid  with  Age,  and  thereby  pad:  all 
Military  Action,and  fearing  to  die  mean¬ 
ly  and  bafely  (as  they  efteemed  it)  in 
their  Beds,  they  ufually  caufed  them- 
felves  to  be  brought  to  the  neareft  part 
of  thefe  Rocks,  and  from  thence  threw 
tbemfelves  down  into  the  Sea,  hoping 
by  the  boldnefs  of  fuch  a  violent  Death, 
to  renew  the  pretence  of  Ad  million  in- 
the  Hall  of  Odin ,  which  they  had  loft, 
by  failingto  die  in  Combat  and  by  Arms. 

Q  4 


What 
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What  effed  Inch  a  Principle  (fuck’d 
in  with  Indrudion  and  Education,  and 
well  believed)  mud  have  upon  the 
Paffions'apd  Actions  of  a  People  natu¬ 
rally  drongand  brave,  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive,  and  how  far  it  went  beyond  all 
the  drains  of  the  bolded  arid  firmed  Phi¬ 
lo  fophy^for  this  reached  no  farther  than 
Cbndancy  in  Death,  orlndifferency  in 
the  Opinion  of  that  or  of  Life;  but  the 
other  infufed  a  fcom  of  Life, and  a  de¬ 
fire  of  Death;  nay,  fear  and  averfiop 
even  for  a  natural  Death,  with  purdiit 
and  longing  for  a  violent onefcontrary 
to  the  general  Opinions  of  all  other 
Nations)  fo  as  they  took  delight  in 
War  and  Dangers, as  others  did  in  Hunt¬ 
ing,  or  fuch  adive  fports,  and  fought 
as  much  for  the  hopes  of  Death  as  of 
Vidqry,  and  found  as  much  pleafure  in 
the  fuppofed  Advantages  and  Confe- 
que  rices  of  one,  as  in  the  real  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  other.  This  made  them 
perpetually  in  new  motions  or  defigns, 
fearlefs  and  fierce  in  the  execution  of 
them,  and  never  caring  in  Battle  to 
preferye  their  Lives,  longer  than  to 
mcreafe  the  Slaughter  of  their  Enemies, 
and  thereby  their  own  Renown  here, 
fnd  Felicity  hereafter. 

\  f  •  5  *  1  -  _v  m  • 
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Their  decifions  of  Right  and  [lift  were 
by  Arms,  and  mortal  Combats  allowed 
by  Laws,  approved  by  Princes,  affifted 
by  forma]  judges,  and  determined  by 
Death  or  Vifrorv.  From  hence  came 

r  *  v  , 

all  thofe  joufts,  and  Tiltings  and  Tur- 
naments,  fo  long  in  life,  and  fo  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  thefe  parts  of  the  World  i 
their  Marriage-Feafts  were  folemnized 
by  Launces  and  Swords,  by  Blows,  by 
Wounds,  and  fometimes  by  Death,  till 
that  Cuftomwas  difgraced  by  the  de¬ 
plorable  End  of  Henry  the  Second  of 
France^  and  the  fatal  Launce  of  Mont¬ 
gomery.  From  hence  came  the  long  life 
of  legal  and  of  fingle  Combats,  when 
the  right  of  Titles  or  Lands  was  diffi¬ 
cult-  or  when  aPerfon  accufed  of  any 
Crime  denied  abfolutely  what  his  Ac- 
cufer  pofitiyely  affirmed,  and  no  other 
proof  couldon  either  fide  be  produced. 
*Tis  known  in  Story  how  long  and  how 
■  frequent  this  was  in  nfe  among  all  the 
Gothick  Races, and  in  the  feveral  King¬ 
doms  or  Principalities  erefted  by  them, 
even  after  the  Profeffion  of  Chriftianity 
among  ’em.  When  it  grew  too  infamous 
upon  the  Entrance  of  Learning  and  Ci¬ 
vility,  and  the  Laws  were  afhamedof 
allowing  Try  als  of  Blood  and  Violence, 

1  '  ’  ■  yet 
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yet  the  cuftom  could  not  be  extin- 
guilh’d,but  made  way  for  that  of  private 
Duels,and  for  the  Lye, being  accounted 
a  juft  ground  of  Fighting  in  point  of 
Honour,  becaufeithad  been  fo  in  point 
of  Law  during  the  Barbarous  Ages.  This 
feems  to  have  begun  upon  the  famous 
Challenge  that  paffed  between  Charles' 
the  V.  and  Francis  the  I.  which  tho* 
without  effeft,  yet  ’tis  enough  known 
and  lamented  how  much  of  the  braveft 
Blood  of  Chriftendomhas  been  fpilt  by 
that  example,  efpecially  in  France  ^  du¬ 
ring  the  feveral  (ucceeding  Reigns,  till 
it  feems  to  have  been  extinguish'd  by 
the  juft  Severity,  and  to  the  juft  Honour 
of  the  prefent  King. 

But  to  return  to  the  bold  Authors  of 
thefe  Cuftoms  (unknown  to  the  Greek 
and  Raman  Nations.)  Their  Bodies  in¬ 
deed  were  hard  and  ftrong, their  Minds 
rough  and  fierce,  their  numbers  infi¬ 
nite,  which  was  owing  perhaps  all  to 
their  Climate.  But  befides  thefe  advan¬ 
tages,  their  Courage  was  undaunted, 
their  Bufinefs  was  War,  their  Pleafures 
were  Dangers,  their  very  Sports  were 
Martial :  Their  Difputes  and  Procelfes 
were  decided  by  Arms  5  they  feared 
nothing  but  too  longlife, decays  ofAge, 
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and  a  natural  or  flothful  Death  $  any 
Violent  or  Bloody  they  defired  and  pur- 
fued,  and  all  this  from  their  Opinion 
of  one  being  fucceeded  by  Miferies,  the 
other  by  Felicities  of  a  future  and  a 
longer  Life. 

For  my  part,  when  I  con  fid er  the 
force  of  this  Principle,  I  wonder  notat 
the  effeds  of  it,  their  numerous  Gon- 
quefts,  nor  immenfity  of  Countries  they 
fubdued,  nor  that  fuch  ftrange  Adven¬ 
tures  fhould  have  been  finifhed  by  fuch 
Enchanted  Men.  But  when  Chriftianity 
introduced  among  them,  gave  an  end 
to  thefe  Delulions,  the  reftlefs  humour 
of  perpetual  Wars  and  Adion  was  like- 
wife  allayed,  and  they  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  Eftablifhment  of  their 
feveral  Kingdoms,inthe  Provinces  they 
had  fubdued  and  chofen  for  their  Seats, 
and  applied  themfelves  to  the  Orders* 
and  Conftitutions  of  their  Civil  or  Poli¬ 
tical  Governments. 

Their  Principle  of  Learning  was. 
That  all  they}  had  among  them  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  knowledge  and  diftindion 
of  Seafons,  by  the  courfe  of  the  Stars, 
and  to  the  prognofticks  of  Weather, or 
elfe  to  the  praifesof  Virtue, which  conv 
lifted  among  them  only,  in  Juftice  to 

their 
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their  own  Nation,  and  Valour  againft 
their  Enemies  *  and  the  reft  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  displaying  the  brave  and  he- 

roick  Exploits  of  their  Princes  and  Lea¬ 
ders,  .  and  the  Pro  we  fs  and  Conq  uefts  of 
their  Nation  .*  All  their  Writings  were 
com  poled  inVerfe,  which  were  called 
Rmcf  or  Vtifes,  and  from  thence  the 
term  of  Wife  came  :  And  thefe  Poets 
or  Writers  being  efteemed  the  Sages 
among  them,  were  as  filch,  always  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  attendance  upon  their 
Princes,both  in  Courts  and  Camps,  be¬ 
ing  ufed  to  advife  in  their  Conduct,  and 
to  record  their  A&ions,  and  celebrate 
their  Praifes  and  Triumphs.  The  traces 
of  thefe  cuftoms  have  been  feen  within 
the  compafs  of  this  very  age,  both  in 
Hungary  and  Ireland,  where,  at  their 
Feafts  id  was  ufual  to  have  thefe  kind 
of  Poets  entertain  the  Company  with 
their  rude  Songs,  or  Panegyricks  of  their 
Anceftors  bold  Exploits,  among  which, 
the  number  of  Men  that  any  of  them 
had  Haiti  with  their  own  Hiuds,was  the 
chief  ingredient  in  their  Praifes.  By 
thefe,they  rewarded  theProwefsof  the 
Old  Men  among  them, and  inflamed  the 
Courage  of  the  Young,  to  equal  the 
boldnefs  and  achievements  ofthofe  that 

had 
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had  travelled  before  them  in  thefe 
paths  of  Glory. 

The  Principle  of  Politick  or  Civil 
Government  in  thefe  Northern  Nations, 
fee m s  derived  from  that  which  was  Mi¬ 
litary  among  them.  When  a  hew 
Swarm  was  upon  the  Wing,  they  chofe 
a  Leader  or  General  for  the  Expedition, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  chief  Officers 
to  Command  the  feveral  Divifions  of 
their  Troops  ^  thefe  were  a  Council  of 
War  to  the  General,  with  whom  they 
advifed,  in  the  whole  progrefs  of  their 
Enterprife,  but  upon  great  occaiions,  as 
a  Pitch’d  Battle,  any  Military  Exploit  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger,  the  choice 
of  a  Country  to  fix  their  Seat,  or  the 
Conditions  of  Peace  that  were  pro  po  fed, 
they  affembled  their  whole  Troops,  and 
confulted  with  all  the  Soldiers  or  Peo¬ 
ple  they  Commanded.  'This  Tacit  us ob- 
ferves  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the 
German  Princes  in  his  time,  to  confult 
of  fmaller  Affairs  with  the  chief  Offi¬ 
cers,  but  De  Majoribus  omnes. 

If  a  Leader  of  thefe  Colonies  fucceed- 
ed  in  his  Attempts,  and  Conquer’d  a 
new  Country,  where  by  common  con- 
fent  they  thought  fit  to  refide,  he  grew 
a  Prince  of  that  Country,  while  he 

lived. 
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lived,  and  when  he  dyed,  another 
was chofen  to  fucceed  him  by  a  general 
Eledion.  The  Lands  of  the  Subdued 
Territory  were  divided  into  greater  and 
(mailer  Shares,  befides  that  referved  to 
the  Prince  and  Government.  The  great 
Were  given  to  the  chief  Officers  of  the 
Army,  who  had  beft  deferved,  and 
were  moft  efteemed  5  the  fmaller  to 
the  common  or  private  Soldiers.  The 
Natives  Conquered,  where  wholly  dif~ 
poiled  of  their  Lands,  and  reckoned 
out  as  Slaves  by  the  Conquerors,  and  fo 

ufed  for  labour  and  fervile  Offices,  and 

.  * 

thofe  of  the  Conquering  Nation  were 
the  Freemen.  The  great  Sharers,  as  chief 
Officers,  continued  to  be  the  Council  of 
the  Prince  in  matters  of  State,  as  they 
had  been  before  in  matters  of  War* 
but  in  the  great  Affair,  and  of  common 
Concernment,  all  that  had  the  fmaller 
Shares  in  Land,  were  affembled  and 
advifed  with.  The  hrft,  great  Shares 
Were  in  procefs  of  time  called  Baronies, 
and  the  Small,  Fees. 

I  know  very  weli  how  much  Critick 
has  been  employed,  by  the  moft  LearnT 
ed,  as  Erafaus,  Selden ,  Spelman&s  well 
as  many  others,  about  the  two  words 
Bare  and  Feuduw, and  how  much  pains 

.have 
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have  been  taken,  to  deduce  them  from 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  even  the  Hebrew 
and  /Egyptian  Tongues  ^  but  I  find  no 
reafon,  after  all  they  have  faid, to  make 
any  doubt  of  their  having  been  both 
Original  of  the  Gothick  or  Northern 
Language  5  or  of  Baron  having  been  a 
Term  of  Dignity,  of  Command,  or  of 
Honour  among  them  5  and  Feudum ,  of 
a  Soldier’s  {hare  of  Land.  I  find  the  firft 
ufed  above  Eight  Hundred  Years  ago,in 
the  Verfes  mentioned  of  King  Lodbrog, 
when  one  of  his  Exploits  was,  to  have 
Conquered  Eight  Barons.  And  tho* 
Fees  or  Feuda  were  in  ufe  under  later  Ro¬ 
man  Emperors,  yet  they  were  derived 
from  the  Gothick  Cuftoms, after  fo  great 
numbers  of  thofe  Nations  were  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  Roman  Armies, and  employ¬ 
ed  upon  the  Decline  of  that  Empire  a- 
gainft  other  more  Barbarous  Invafions. 
For  of  ail  theNorthernNations,theGo/Ar 
were  efteemed  the  tnoft  Civil,  Orderly, 
and  Virtuous,  and  are  for  fuch  com¬ 
mended  by  St.  Aujlin  and  Salvian,  who 
makes  their  Conquefts  to  have  been 
given  them  by  the  Juftice  of  God,  as 
a  Reward  of  their  Virtue,  and  a  Punifh- 
ment  upon  the  Roman  Provinces  for 
the  Vicioufnefs  and  Corruptions  of  their 

Lives 
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Lives  and  Governments.  So  as  it  is  no 
Wonder  if  many  Gothick  Words  and 
Cu  Horns  enter'd  early  into  the  Roman 
Empire. 

As  tb  the  word  Baro ,  it  is  not  that  t 
find,  at  all  agreed  among  the  Learned, 
from  whence  to  derive  it,  and  the  Go- 
jedions railed  againft  their  feveral  Con- 
jedures,  feem  better  grounded  than  the 
Arguments  for  any  of  them.  But  what 
that  Term  imported,  is  out  of  their  fe¬ 
veral  accounts  eafy  to  Colled,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  what  ftill  remains  in  all  the 
Conftitutions  of  the  Gothick  Govern, 
meats.  For  tho'  by  Barons  are  now 
meant  in  England,  fuch  as  are  created 
by  Patent,  and  thereby  called  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords :  And  Baron  in  Spanifh 
fjgnify  only  a  Man  ot  Note  or  Worth; 
and  the  Quality  denoted  by  that  Title 
be  different  in  the  feveral  Countries  of 
Ghriftendom;  yet  there  is  no  queftion, 
but  they  were  originally  fuch  Perfons  as 
upon  the  Conqueft  of  a  Country,  Vete 
by  the  Conquering  Prince  in  veiled  in 
the  poffeflion  of  certain  Trads  or  Pro¬ 
portions  of  Free  Lands,  or  at  lead  fuch 
as  they  held  by  no  other  Tenure,  but 
that  of  Military  Service,  or  Attendance 
updti  the  Prince  in  his  Wars,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain 
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tain  number  of  Armed  Men.  Thefe  in 
Germany,  France,  Scotland ,  leem  to 
have  had,  and  fome  ftill  to  retain,  i  So¬ 
vereign  Power  in  their  Territories,  by 
the  Exercife  of  what  is  called  high  and 
low  Juftice  or  the  Power  of  judging 
Criminal  as  well  as  Civil  Caufes,  and  in- 
flitting  Capital  Puniihments  among  thofc 
that  held  under  them,  either  as  Vaffals  or 
in  Pee.  But!  have  not  met  with  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  recorded  in  England , 
tho’  the  great  Barons  had  not  only  great 
numbers  of  Knights,  but  even  petty 
Barons  holding  under  them, 

I  think  the  whole  Realm  of  England 
was  by  William  the  Conqueror  divided 
into  Baronies,  however  theDiltinttions 
may  have  been  long  fince  worn  out : 
Butin  Ireland  they  ftill  remain,  and  every 
County  there  is  divided  into  fo  many 
Baronies,  which  feem  to  have  been  the 
Shares  of  the  firft  Barons.  And  fuch  as 

t 

thefe  great  Proprietors  of  Land,  compo- 
fed  in  all  thefe  North-Weft  Regions, 
one  Part  in  the  States  of  the  Country 
or  Kingdom. 

,  Now  for  the  Word  Barons ,  tho’  it 
be  a  Prefumption  to  affert  any  thing  after 
the  Doubts  of  unrefolved  Difputes  of 
fuch  learned  Men."  Yet  I  (hall  adventure 

B  to* 
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to  give  my  own  Opinion,  how  different 
foever  from  any  that  has  been  yet  ad¬ 
vanced.  I  find  in  Guagmms  Defcription 
of  Sarm&tia,  Printed  in  the  Year  1581. 
That  in  the  feveral  Dukedoms,  Palati¬ 
nates,  or  Principalities,  which  then  com- 
pofed  the  mighty  Empire  of  Mofcovy  .* 
Thofe  Perfons  who  were  the  chief  in 
Poffeffions  of  Lands,  Offices,  or  Digni  - 
ties  among  them  next  to  the  Prince, 
Duke,  or  Palatine,  were  by  one  com¬ 
mon  Apeilation  called  ,his  Boiarovs,  as 
thofe  of  the  fame  fort  or  quality  in  the 
prefent  Court  of  the  Great  Dukes,  arc 
now  termed  his  Boiars,  which  may  be  a 
corrupt  or  particular  Dialeft  from  the 
other.  Now  I  think  it  is  obvious  to  any 
Man,  that  tries  how  eafy  a  change,  is 
made  in  the  Contra&ion  of  Boiarons  in¬ 
to  Barons,  which  is  but  of  the  two  firft 
Syllables  into  one,  and  that  with  an  A 
long,  as  Barons  is  commonly  ufed  3  And 
thofe  Countries  above  mentioned,  ha¬ 
ving  been  the  Seats  of  our  conquering 
Goths,  I  am  apt  to  think  their  Boiarons 
grew  with  their;  Conquefts,  to  be  the 
Original  Barons  in  all  thofe  feveral  Na¬ 
tions  or  Dominicrns,  where  they  were 
extended.  ' 

’  ;  -  ?  ■  »  m  a  ^ 
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t  rom  the  Divifions,  Forms  and  Infth- 
tuitions  already  deduced,  will  natural- 
ly  arife  and  plainly  appear  the  Frame 
and  Conftitiition  of  the  Gothick  Govern- 
ment,  which  was  peculiar  to  them,  and 
different  from  all  before,  known  or  ob- 
ferved  in  Story,  but  fo  univerfal  among 
thefe  Northern  Nations,  thatit  was  un¬ 
der  the  Names  of  King,'  or  Prince,  or 
Duke  and  his  Eftates,  cftablifh’d  in  all 
Part  of  Europe  from  the  North-Eaft  of 
Poland  and Hungary  to  the  South-Weft 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  tho*  thefe  vaft 
Countries  had  been  fubdued  by  fo  many 
feveral  Expeditions  of  thefe  Northern 
People,  at  fuch  divers  times,  and  under 
iO  different  Apellations,  and  itfeems to 
have  been  invented  or  inftituted  by  the 
Sages  of  the  Goths ,  as  a  Government  of 
Freemen,  which  was  the  Spirit  or  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  North-Weft  Nations,  diftin- 
gm thing  them  from  thofe  of  the  South 
and  the  Eaft,  and  gave  the  Name  to  the 
Francs  a  mong  them.  * 

I  need  fay  nothing  of  this  Conftitnti- 
on,  which  is  fo  well  known  in  our 
Kiand,  and  was  anciently  the  fame  with 
ours  in  France  and  Spain ,  as  well  as 
Germany  and  Sweden >  where  it  (till  con¬ 
tinues,  confiding  of  a  Kins  or  a  Prince 
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who  is  Sovereign  both  in  Peace  and  War9 
of  an  Affembly  of  Barons  (  as  they  were 
originally  called  )  whom  he  ufes  as  his 
Council,  and  another  of  the  Commons, 
who  are  the  Reprefentative  of  all  that 
are  polfelTed  of  Free-Lands,  whom  the 
Prince  alfembles  and  confults  with,  upon 
the  Occations  or  Affairs  of  the  greateft 
and  common  concern  to  the  Nation.  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  the  Poffeffion  of 
Land,  was  the  Original  Right  of  Ele&ion 
or  Reprefentative  among  the  Commons, 
and  that  Cities  and  Boroughs  were  enti- 
tuled  to  it,  as  they  were  poffefs’d  of  cer¬ 
tain  Tracts  of  Land,  that  belonged  or 
were  annexed  to  them.  And  fo  it  is  ftill 
in  Friezland,  the  Seat  from  whence  our 
Gothick  or  Saxon  Anceftors  came  into 
thefe  [Hands.  For  the  ancient  Seat  of  the 
Gothick  Kingdom,  was  of  fmall  or  no 
T rade  j  nor  England  in  their  time.  Their 
Humours  and  Lives  were  turned  wholly 
to  Arms,  and  long  after  the  Norman 
Conqueft,  all  the  Trade  of  England  was 
driven  by  Jews,  Lombards  or  Milaners 5 
fo  as  the  right  of  Boroughs  feems  not  to 
have  rifen  from  regards  of  Trade,  but 
of  Land,  and  were  Places  where  fomany 
Freemen  inhabited  together,  and  had 

fuch  a  Proportion  of  Land  belonging  to 
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them.  However  it  be,  this  Conftitution 
has  been  celebrated,  as  framed  with 
great  Wifdom  and  Equity,and  as  the  tru¬ 
ed  and  j  uded  Temper  that  has  been  ever 
found  out  between  Dominion  and  Liber- 
ty$  and  it  feems  to  be  a  Strain  of  what  Lfe- 
raclitus  fa  id  was  the  only  Skill  or  Know¬ 
ledge  of  any  value  in  the  Politicks,  which 
was  the  Secret  of  Governing  All  by  All. 

This  feems  to  have  been  intended  by 
thefe  Gothick  Conditutions,  and  by  the 
Election  and  Reprefentation  of  all  that 
poffeded  Lands  ^  for  lince  a  Country  is 
compofed  of  the  Land  it  contains,  they 
edeemed  a  Nation  to  be  fo,  of  fuch  as 
were  the  Pofleffors  of  it.  And  what 
Prince  foever  can  hit  of  this  great  Se¬ 
cret,  needs  know  no  more,  for  his  own 
Safety  and  Happinefs,  or  that  of  the 
People  he  governs.  For  no  State  or 
Government  can  ever  be  much  troubled 
or  endangered  by  any  private  Fa&ions, 
which  is  grounded  upon  the  general 
Confent  and  Satisfaction  of  the  Subje&s, 
unlefs  it  be  wholly  fubdued  by  the  force 
of  Armies  $  and  then  the  danding  Ar¬ 
mies  have  the  Place  of  Subjefts,  and  the 
Government  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
tented  or  difcontented  Humours  of  the 
Soldiers  in  General,  which  has  more 

R  3  fudden 
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fudden  and  fatal  confequences  upon  the 
Revolutions  of  State,  than  thofe  of  Sub- 
lefts  in  unarmed  Government?.  So  the 
Roman,  /Egyptian,  and  Turkilh  Em¬ 
pires,  appear  to  have  always  turned 
upon  the  Arbitrary  Wills,  and  wild  Hu¬ 
mours  of  the  Proetorian  Bands,  the  Ma¬ 
ma]  ukes,  and  the  Janizaries.  And  fol 
pafs  from  the  Scythian  Conquefts  and 
Gothick  Conftitutisns  to  thofe  of  the 
Arabians  or  Mahometans  in  the  World, 
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sect,  v. 

. 

T*  H  E  laft  Survey  I  propofed,  of 
;  the  Four  outlying  (  or  if  the 
Learned  fo  pleafe  to  call  them  barba¬ 
rous  )  Empires,  was  that  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  which  was  indeed  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Nature  from  all  the  reft,  being 
Built  upon  Foundations  wholly  Enthu- 
fiaftick,  and  thereby  very  unaccounta¬ 
ble  to  common  Reafon,  and  in  many 
Points  contrary  even  to  Human  Nature  5 
yet  few  others  have  made  greater  Con- 
quefts  or  more  hidden  Growths,  than 
this  Arabian  or  Saracen  Empire  3  but 
having  been  of  later  Date,  and  the 
Courfe  of  it  engaged  in  perpetual  Wars 
-with  the  Ghriftian  Princes,  either  of 
•the  Eaft  or  Weft,  of  the  Greek  or  the  La¬ 
tin  Churches,  both  the  Original  and 
Progrefs  of  it  have  been  eafily  ob- 
ferved,  and  are  moft  vulgarly  known, 
having  been  the  Subject  of  many  mo¬ 
dern  Writers  and  feveral  well  digefted 
Hiftories  or  Relations  5  and  therefore  I 
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{hall  give  but  a  very  fummary  Account 
of  both. 

About  the  Year  6co,  or  near  it,  lived 
Mahomet,  a  Man  of  mean  Parentage  and 
Conditon,  illiterate,  but  of  great  Spi¬ 
rit  and  fubtil  Wit,  like  thofc  of  the 
Climat  or  Country  where  he  was  born 
or  bred,  which  was  that  Part  of  Arabia 
called  the  Happy,  efteemed  thelovelieft 
and  fweeteft  Region  of  the  World,  and 
like  thofe  blefled  Seats  fo  finely  painted 
by  the  Poet, 

'  ft  .  tr  O  Jj**  \  .  ;•  .  .. 

•  .?  : 

Qjtas  ncq^  concutiunt  venti ,  neq^  nnbibi 
nimbis 

■Afperguttt ,  neq^nix  acri  concrete  pruinx 
Cana  cade  ns  viol  at  Jcmperq-jnnubilus  xther 
tontigit,  &  late  dijfufo  Inmine  ridct . 

3 

He  was  Servant  to  a  rich  Merchant  of 
this  Country,  and  after  his  Mailer’s 
Death,  having  married  his  Widow, 
came  to  be  po  fie  [fed  of  great  Wealth, 
and  of  a  numerous  Family:  Among 
others,  he  had  entertained  in  itaSurgian 
Monk,  or  at  Jeaft  called  by  that  Name, 
whofh  vicious  and  libertine  Difpofitions 
of  Life,  had  made  him  leave  his  Inclo- 
fure  and  Profellion,  but  otherwife  a 
Man  of  great  Learning.  Mahomet  was 

fubjedfc 
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fubjeft  to  Fits  of  an  Epilepfie  or  Falling* 
Sickncfs,  and  either  by  the  Cuftoms  of 
that  Climat,  or  the  neceflity  of  that 
Difeafe,  very  temperate  and  abftaining 
from  Wine,  but  in  the  reft  voluptuous 
and  diffolute.  He  was  afhamed  of  his 
Difeafe,  and  to  difguife  it  from  his  Wife 
and  Family,  pretending  his  Fits  were 
Trances  into  which  he  was  call  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  by  God  Almighty,  and  in 
them  inftru&ed  in  his  Will,  and  his  true 
Worfhip  and  Laws,  by  which  he  would 
be  ferved;  and  that  he  was  commanded 
to  publilh  them  to  the  World,  to  teach 
them  and  fee  them  obey'd. 

About  this  Age  all  the  Chriftian  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Eaft  were  over-run  with 
Arianifni ,  which  however  refined  or 
difguifed  by  its  Learned  Profeffors  and 
Advocates,  either  denied  or  undermined 
the  Divinity  of  Chriff,  and  allow¬ 
ed  only  his  Prophetical  Office.  The 
Countries  of  Arabia  and  JE gyp,  were 
filled  with  great  Numbers  of  the  Scat* 
tered  Jem ,  who  upon  thelaftDeftru&i- 
on  of  their  Country  in  Adrian's  Time, 
had  fled  into  thefe  Provinces  to  avoid 
the  Ruin  and  even  Extin&ion,  which 
was  threatned  their  Nation  by  that  Em¬ 
peror,  who  after  all  the  Defolations  he 

made 
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made  in  Judea,  tranfported  what  he 
could  of  their  remaining  Numbers  in¬ 
to  Spain.  The  reft  of  Arabia  and  JE~ 
gypt  was  inhabited  by  Gentiles,  who 
had  little  Senfe  left  of  their  decayed 
and  derided  Idolatry,  and  had  turned 
their  Thoughts  and  Lives  to  Luxury 
and  Pleafure,  and  to  the  Defires  and 
Acquifition  of  Riches,  in  order  to  thofe 
Ends.  Mahomet ,  to  humour  and  comply 
with  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Men,  and 
by  the  Affiftance  of  the  Monk  his  only 
Confident,  framed  a  Scheme  of  Religi¬ 
on  he  thought  likely  to  take  in,  or  at 
leaft  not  to  (hock  the  common  Opini- 
oils  and  Difpofitions  of  them  all,  and 
yet  moft  agreeable  to  his  own  Temper 
and  Defigns. 

He  profeffed  one  God  Creator  of  the 
World,  and  who  govern’d  all  things 
in  it.  That  God  had  in  ancient  times 
fent  Mofes  his  firft  and  great  Prophet, 
to  give  his  Laws  to  Mankind  but  that 
they  were  neither  received  by  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  nor  obeyed  by  the  Jews  them- 
felves,  to  whom  he  was  more  peculiarly 
fent.  That  this  was  the  Occafion  of  the 
Misfortunes  and  Captivities  that  fo  often 
befel  them.  That  in  the  later  Ages  he 
had  Tent  Chrift,  who  was  the  fecond 
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Prophet,  and  greater  than  Mofes,  to 
preach  his  Laws  and  Obfervation  of 
them,  in  greater  Purity,  but  to  do  it 
with  Gentlenefs,  Patience  and  Humility, 
which  had  found  no  better  reception  or 
Succefs  a mong  Men  than  Mofes  had  done. 
That  for  this  reafon  God  had  now  Cent 
his  laft  and  greateft  Prophet  Mahomet, 
to  publilh  his  Laws  and  Commands  with 
more  Power,  to  fubdue  thofe  to  them 
by  Force  and  Violence,  who  (hould  not 
willingly  receive  them,  and  for  this  end 
to  eftablifh  a  Kingdom  upon  Earth  that 
lhould  propagate  this  Divine  Law  and 
Worfhip  throughout  the  World :  That 
as  God  had  deligned  utter  Ruin  and 
Deftru&ion  to  all  that  refufed  them, 
fo  to  thofe  that  profeffed  and  obeyed 
them,  He  had  given  the  Spoil  s  and  Pof- 
feflions  of  His  and  their  Enemies,  as  a 
Reward  in  this  Life,  and  had  provided 
a  Paradife  hereafter,  with  all  fenlhal  En¬ 
joyments,  efpecially  of  beautiful  Wo¬ 
men  new  created  for  that  purpofe  $  but 
with  more  tranfcendent  Degrees  of 
Plea  Pure  and  Felicity  to  thofe  that 
lhould  die  in  the  purfuit  and  propagati¬ 
on  of  them,  through  the  reft  of  the 
World,  which  lhould  in  time  fubmit  or 
be  fubdued  under  them.  Thefe,  with 

the 
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the  feyere  prohibition  of  drinking  Wine, 
and  the  Principle  of  Predeftmation, 
were  the  firft  and  chief  Dottrines  and 
Inftitutions  of  Mahomet,  and  which  were 
recieved  with  great  Applaufe,  and  much 
confluence  of  Arians,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  thofe  parts ;  fome  contributing  to  the 
rife  of  his  Kingdom,  by  the  Belief  of 
his  Divine  Mifion  and  Authority ;  ma¬ 
ny  by  finding  their  chief  Principles  or 
Religious  Opinions,  contained  or  allow¬ 
ed  in  them;  but  mold  by  their  Volup- 
tuoufnefs  and  Luxury,  their  Paflions 
of  Avarice,  Ambition  and  Pvevenge,  be¬ 
ing  thereby  complied  with.  After  his 
Fits  or  T ranees,  he  writ  the  many  feveral 
parts  or  chapters  ofhis  Alcoran,  as  new¬ 
ly  infpired  and  di&ated  from  Heaven, 
and  left  in  them,  that  which  to  us, 
and  iti  its  Tranllations,  looks  like  a  wild 
Fanatick  Rhapfody  of  his  Vi  (ions  or 
Dreams,  or  rather  of  his  Fantaftical 
Imaginations  and  Inventions,  but  has 
ever  pafled  among  all  his  Followers, 
as  a  Book  Sacred  and  Divine  ;  which 
fhews  the  ft  range  difference  of  Concep¬ 
tions  among  Men. 

To  be  fliort,  this  Contagion  was  fo 
violent,  that  it  fpread  from  Arabia  into 
Mgypt  and  Syria,  and  his  Power  in- 
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created  with  fuch  a  fudden  Growth  as 
well  as  his  Doftrine,  that  he  lived  to  fee 
them  overfpread  both  thofe  Countries, 
and  a  great  part  of  Per  fa  ^  the  Decline 
of  the  bid  Roman  Empire,  making  eafy 
way  for  the  powerful  Afcent  of  this  new 
Comet,  that  appeared  with  fuch  Won¬ 
der  and  Terror  in  the  World,  and  with  a 
flaming  Sword  made  way  where  ever  it 
came,  or  laid  all  defolate  that  oppoled 
it. 

Mahomet  left  two  Branches  of  his  Race 
for  Succeffion,  which  was  in  both  efteem- 
ed  divine  among  his  Mnjfulmans  or  Fol¬ 
lowers  ;  the  one  was  continued  in  the 
Caliph's  of  Per  fa,  and  the  other  of  JPpypt 
and  Arabia.  Both  thefe,  under  the  com¬ 
mon  Apellation  of  Saracens,  made 
mighty  and  wonderful  Progrefs,  the 
one  to  the  Eaft,  and  the  other  to  the 
Weft. 

The  Roman  Empire,  or  rather  the 
Remainders  of  it,  feated  at  Conflantinopie, 
and  afterwards  called  the  Greek,  was 
for  fome  times  paft  raoft  cruelly  infeft- 
ed,  and  in  many  parts  fhaken  to  pie¬ 
ces,  by  the  Invafions  or  Incur  lions  of 
many  barbarons  Northern  Nations,  and 
thereby  difabled  from  any  vigorous  Op- 
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Pofttion  to  this  new  and  formidable 
Enemy.  Bdides,  the  divifions  among 
Chriftians  made  way  for  their  conquefts, 
and  the  great  Increafe  of  Profelytes  to 
this  new  Relgion.  The  An  arts  perfe- 
cuted  in  the  Eaftern  Provinces  by  fome  of 
the  Greek  Emperors  (of  the  fame  Faith 
with  the  Weftern  or  Roman  Church) 
made  eafy  turns  to  the  Mahometan  Doc¬ 
trine?,  that  profeffed  Chrift  to  have  been 
fo  great  and  fo  divine  a  Prophet,  which 
was  all  in  a  manner  that  they  them- 
felves  allowed  him.  The  cruel  Per- 
fccu cions  of  other  Grecian  Princes 
agai  11ft  thofe  Chriftians,  that  woiildnot 
admit  the  ufe  of  images,  made  great 
Numbers  of  them  go  "over  to  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  who  abhorred  that  Worfhip 
a$.  much  as  thernfelves.  The  Jews  were 
allured  by  the  Profeffion  of  Unity  in 
the  Godhead,  which  they  pretended 
not  to  find  in  the  Chriftan  Faith,  and 
by  the  great  Honour  that  was  paid  by 
the  Saracens  to  Mofes,  as  a  Prophet  and 
a  Lawgiver  feat  immediately  from  God 
into  the  World.  The  Pagans  met  with 
an  Opinion  of  the  old  Gentilifm,  in 
that  of  1  redeftination,  which  was  the 
Stoic k  Principle,  and  that  whereinto 
unhappy  Men  conmonly  fell,,  and  fought 
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for  refuge  in  the  uncertain  Conditions 
or  events  of  Life,  under  Tyrranical  and 
Cruel  Governments.  So  as  fome  Ro¬ 
man  Authors  obferve,  that  the  Reigns 
of  Tiberius,  Caligula  and  Nero ,  made 
more  Stoicks  in  Rome,  than  the  Precepts 
of  Zeno,  Chryfppus  and  Cleanthes. 

The  great  extent  and  power  of  the 
Per  fan  Branch  or  Empire,  continued 
long  among  the  Saracens,  but  was  over 
run  at  length  by  the  Turks  firft,  and  then 
by  the  Tartars  under  Tamerlane,  whofe 
1  Race  continued  there  till  the  time  of  Ifls* 
mael,  from  whom  the  prefent  Sophies 
are  derived.  This  If  mad  was  an  En- 
thufiaft,  or  at  leaffc  a  Pretender  to  new  re¬ 
velations  in  the  Mahometan  Religion. 
He  profeffed  to  reform  both  their  Doc¬ 
trines  and  their  Manners,  and  taught,, 
i  That  Haly  alone  ot  Mahomet’s  Follow- 
i  ers,  ought  to  be  owned  and  believed 
i  as  his  true  Succeffor,  which  made  the 
j  Per/tans  ever  iince  efteem  the  Turks  for 
!  Hereticks,  as  the  Turks  do  them.  He 
I  gained  fo  many  Followers  by  his  new 
and  refined  Principles,  or  profeffions  of 
Devotion,  that  he  made  himfelf  King 
of  Per  fa,  by  the  fame  Way  that  the 
Xcrijfs  came  to  be  Kings  of  Morocco  and 
Fez  about  Chide  t  the  Fifth’s  time,  and 
■■  *  Cromwell 
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Crowed  to  be  Prote&or  of  England , 
and  Oran  Zeb  to  be  great  Mogul  in  our 
Age,  which  were  the  four  great  Domi- 
hionions  of  the  Fanatick  Strain. 

The  Arabian  Branch  of  the  Saracen 

^  \  i  » 

Empire,  afters  long  and  mighty  Growth 
in  -/Egypt  and  Arabia,  feems  to  have 
been  at  its  Height  under  the  great 
Alman%or,  who  was  the  illaftrious  and 
Renowed  Heroe  of  this  Race,  and  muff 
allowed  to  have  as  much  excelled, 
and  as  eminently,  in  Learning,  Virtue, 
Piety,  and  Native  Goodnefs,  as  in  Pow¬ 
er,  in  Valour,  and  in  Empire.  Yet  this 
was  extended  from  Arabia  through  JE- 
gypt  and  all  the  Northern  Tratts  of  Af¬ 
rica,  as  far  as  the  Weftern  Ocean,  and 
and  over  all  the  conliderable  Provinces 

.<  «  p  )  <  - 

of  Spain.  For  it  was  in  his  time,  and 
by  his  Victorious  Enfigns,  that  the  Go- 
thick  Kingdom  in  Spain  was  conquered, 
and  the  Race  of  thofe  famous  Princes 
ended  in  Rodrigo.  All  that  Country 
was  reduced  under  the  Saracen  Empire, 
(except  the  Mountains  of  Leon  and  Ovi¬ 
edo  )  and  were  aftervyads  divided  into 
feveral  Moorifh  Kingdoms,  whereof 
fome  faffed  to  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  ifabella.  Nay,  the  Saracen  Forces, 
after  the  Conqueft  of  Spain ,  invaded 
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the  Southern  parts  of  Frame,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  fame.fuccefs  as  far  as 
Tours,  till  they,  were  beaten  and  expel¬ 
led  by  Charles  Mart  el. \vho  by  thofeEx- 
ploits  raifed  his  Renown  fo  high,  as  to 
give  him  the  Ambition  of  leaving  the 
Kingdom  of  France  to, his  own  Line,  in 
Pepin  and  C  hark  main,  .by  the  depofiriori 
and  extinction  of  the  firft  Race,  which 
had  la fted  from  Ph'aramond. 

'  ■  *  \  '  !  Pi  * 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read 
a  greater  arid  a  nobler  Character  of  any 
Prince,  than  of  this  great  Aln/anzor,  in 
fome  Spanifh  Authors  or  Translators  of 
his  Story  out  of  the  Arabian  Tongue, 
wherein  the  Learningthen  remaining  iri 
the  World  flour  ifti’d  molt*  and  that  of 
ancient  Greece ,  as  it  had  been  tranflated 
into  their  Language,  fo  it  teems  to  have 
been  by  the  Accutenefs  and  Excellency 
of  thole  more  Southern  Wits,  iri  fame 
parts  very  much  improved.  . 

This  Kingdom  continued  great  un¬ 
der  the.  Caliphs  of  Mgypt,  who  degene¬ 
rating  fr6m  the  Example  .  and.  Vertues 
of  Alrnanzor,  came  to  be.  hated  of  then 
Subjects,  and  to.  fecure  themfelves  front 
them,  byia^mighty .Guard  otCir'atjjian 

Slaved  Tliefe  were  brought  young 
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from  the  Country  now  called  Mengrelia , 
between  the  Eiran  and  Cafpian  Seas, 
the  ancient  Seat  of  the  Amazons,  and 
which  has,  in  part  and  prefent  times, 
been  obferved  to  produce  the  braved 
Bodies  of  Men,  and  mod  beautiful  of 
Women,  in  all  the  Eadern  Regions. 
Thefe  Slaves  were  called  Mamalucs 
when  they  came  into  JEgypt,  and  were 
brought  up  with  care,  and  in  all  Exer- 
cifes  and  Difcipline,  that  might  render 
them  the  mod  martial  T roops  or  Bands 
of  Soldiers,  that  could  any  where  be 
compofed.and  fo  they  proved. The  Com¬ 
mander  of  this  mighty  Band  or  Guard 
of  Mamalucs,  was  called  their  Sultan, 
who  was  abfolute  over  them,  as  the 
General  of  an  Army  is  in  time  of  War. 
They  ferved  for  fome  time  to  fupport 
the  Government  of  the  Caliphs,  and 
enflave  the  /Egyptians,  till  one  of  the 
Sultans  finding  his  own  Power,  and  the 
general  difedeem  wherein  the  Caliph 
was  fallen,by  the  effeminate  Softnefs  or 
Luxury  of  his  Life,  depofed  him  fird, 
then  flew  him,  and  took  upon  himfelf 
the  Government  of  /Egypt,  under  the 
fame  of  Sultan ,  and  reigned  by  the 
foie  Force  and  Support  of  his  Mamaluc 
Troops,  which  were  continually  increa- 
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feci  by  the  Merchandife,  and  Tranfpor- 
tation  of  Circajfim  Slaves.  This  Go- 
vernment  lafted,  with  great  Terror  itl 
JEgypt,  between  two  and  three  Hun¬ 
dred  Years,  during  which  time  the  new 
Suitans  were  eleded,  upon  the  Death  of 
Depofmg  of  the  old,,  by  the  choice  of 
the  Mamalucs,  and  always  out  of  their 
own  Bands.  The  Sons  of  the  Deceafed 
Sultans  enjoyed  the  Effates  and  R  iches 
left  by  their  Fathers,  but  by  the  Con- 
ftitut  ions  of  the  Government  no  Son  of 
a  Sultan  was  ever  either  to  fucceed,  or 
even  to  be  eleded  Sultan :  So  that  hi 
this,  contrary  to  ali  others  ever  known 
in  the  World,  to  be  born  of  a  Prince, 
was  a  certain  and  unalterable  Excluder* 
from  the  Kingdom  5  and  none  was  ever 
to  be  chofen  Sultan,,  that  had  not  been 
actually  fold  for  a  Slave,  brought  from 
Cgrcdfta.  and  trained  up  a  private  Sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Alamaluc  Bands.  Yet  of 
To  bafe  Metal  were  formed  feveral  Men, 
who  made  mighty  Figures  in  their  Age* 
and  no  Nation  made  fo  brave  a  Re- 
fi fiance  againft  the  .growing  Empire  of 
the  Turks,  as  thefe  , Mamalucs  did  un- 
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der  their  Sultans,  till  they  were  con 
quered  by  Selin ,  after  a  long  War 
wliich  looked  iri  Story  like  the  cbmba 
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°f  feme  fierce  Tyger  with  a  Savage 
Boar,  while  the  Country  that  is  wafted 
By  them  are  Lookers  on,  and  little  con- 
cerned,  •  under  whofe  Dominion  and 
Cruelty  they  fall. 

It  is  not  well  agreed  among  Au¬ 
thors,  whether  the  Turks  were  firft  cal¬ 
led  'into  A  fid  by  the  Greek  or  the  Perfian 
Emperors,  but  ’tis  by  all,  that  falling 
down  in  great  Numbers,  they  revolted 
from  the  Afiiftance  of  their  Friends,  fet 
up  for  themfelves,  embraced  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  Religion,  and  improved  the 
Principles  of  that  Sedtf,  by  new  Orders 
and^Fnventions,  (  caft  wholly  for  C011- 
queft  and  Extent  of  Empire  )  they  fra¬ 
med  a  Kingdom,  which  under  the  Otto¬ 
man  Race  iubdued  both  the  Greek  Em¬ 
pire,  and  that  of  the  Arabians,  and  root¬ 
ed  it  felf  in  all  thofe  vaft  Dominions 
as  it  continues  to  this  day,  with  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  many  other  Provinces  to  their 
Kingdom,  but  yet  many  more  to  the 
Mahometan  Belief.  So  this  Empire  of 
the  Turks,  like  a  frefh  Graft  upon  one 
Branch  of  a  vigorous  Stock,  covered 
wholly  that  upon  which  it  was  grafed, 
and  out-grew  in  time  the  other  which 
was  natural,  as  the  Perfian  Branch. 

The  chief  Principles  upon  which  this 
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fierce  Government  was  founded  and 
raifed  to  fuch  a  Height,  where  firft  thofe 
of  Mahomet,  already  deduced,  which  by 
their  fenfual  Pa  rad  ice  and  Predeftinati- 
on,  were  great  Incentives  of  Courage 
and  of  Enterprise,  joyned  to  the  Spoils 
of  the  Conquered,  both  in  their  Lands, 
their  Goods  and  their  Liberties,  which 
were  ail  feized  at  the  plea  fare  of  the 
Conqueror. 

.  A  Second  was,  a  Belief  infused  of  db 
vine  Defignation  of  the  Ottoman  Line 
to  reign  among  them  for  Extent  of  their 
Territories,  and  Propagation  of  their 
Faith.  This  made  him  etleemed,  at 
leaft  by  Adoption,  as  a  Succeffor  of 
Mahomet,  and  both  a  Sovereign  Law¬ 
giver  in  Civil  (  and  with  the  Affiftance 
of  his  Mufti  )  a  Supream  Judge  in  all 
Religious  Matters.  And  this  Principle 
was  fo  far  improved  among  thefe  Peo¬ 
ple,  that  they  held  Obedience  to  he 
given  in  all  things  to  the  Will  of  their 
Ottoman  Prince  as  to  the  Will  of  God, 
by  whom  they  thought  him  deligned  • 
and  that  they  were  bound  not  only  to 
obey  his  Commands  with  any  hazard  of 
their  Lives  againft  Enemies  3  but  even 
by  laying  down  their  own,  when  ever 
he  commanded,  and  with  the  fame  refis- 

S  q  nation 
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nation  that  is  by  others  thought  due  to 
the  Decrees  of  Deftiny,  or  the  Will  and 
Pleafure  of  Almighty  God.  This  gives 
fuch  an  abandoned  fubmiffion  to  all  the 
frequent  and  cruel  Executions  among 
them  by  the  Emperor’s  Command,  tho’ 
upon  the  rneer  turns  of  his  own  Hu¬ 
mour,  t  he  Suggeftions  of  the  Minifters, 
or  the  Flatteries  and  Revenges  of  thofe 
Women  he  moft  trufteth,  or  loveth 
belt. 

A  Third  was,the  Divifion  of  all  Lands 
in  conquered  Countries,  into  Timari- 
ots,  or  Soldiers  fhares,  befides  what 
was  referved  and  appropriated  to  the 
Emperor  3  and  thefe  fhares  being  only 
at  pleafure  or  for  Life,  leave  him  the 
foie  Lord  of  all  Lands  in  his  Domini¬ 
on,  which  by  the  common  fuppofiti- 
on  of  Power  following  Land,  muft  by 
confequence  leave  him  the  moftabfolute 
of  any  Sovereign  in  the  World. 

A  Fourth,  the  Allowance  of  no  Ho¬ 
nours  nor  Charges,  no  more  than  Lands 
to  be  hereditary,  but  all  to  depend  upon 
the  Will  of  the  Prince.  This  applies 
every  Man’s  Ambitiop  and  Avarice  to 
court  his  prefent  Humour,  ferve  his 
prefent  Defigns ,  and  obey  his  Com¬ 
mands,  of  how  different  Nature  foever 
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they  are,  and  how  frequently  changed. 

A  Fifth  was,  the  Suppreffion,  and  in 
a  mannner  Extinction  of  all  Learning 
among  the  SubjeCis  of  their  whole  Em  ¬ 
pire,  at  lead  the  Natural  Turks  and  ja¬ 
nizaries  in  whom  the  Strength  of  it 
confifts.  This  Ignorance  makes  Way  for 
the  moil:  blind  Obedience,  winch  is  of¬ 
ten  fhaken  by  Difputes  concerning  Reli¬ 
gion  and  Government,  Liberty  and  Do¬ 
minion,  and  other  Arguments  of  that 
or  fome  fuch  Nature. 

A  Sixth  was  the  Inftitutien  of  that 
famous  Order  of  the  Janizaries  than 
which  a  greater  ft  rain  of  true  and  deep 
Politick,  will  hardly  be  obferved  in 
any  Conftitution.  This  confided  in  the 
arbitrary  Choice  of  fuch  Chriftian  Chil¬ 
dren,  throughout  their  Dominions,  as 
were  efteemed  moll  fit  for  the  Emperor  s 
peculiar  Service  $  and  the  Choice  was 
made,  by  the  (hews  or  Promifes  of  the 
greateft  growth  or  Strength  of  Body,  vi¬ 
gor  of  Conflitution,and  boldnefs  of  Con- 
rage.  Thefe  were  taken  into  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Care,  and  trained  up  in  certain 
Col  1  edges, or  Cha mbers , as  they  are  called, 
and  by  Officers  for  that  purpofe,  who 
endeavoured  to  improve  all  they  could 
the  Advantages  of  Nature,  by  thofe  of 
•  -  S  4  Education 
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Education  and  of  difcipline.  They  were 
a]]  diligently  inftructed  in  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  Religion,  and  in  the  Veneration  of 
the  Ottoman  Race.  Such  of  them  as 
proved  weak  of  Body,  ilothful,  or  Pu- 
filanimaus,  were  turned  to  labour  in 
Gardens,  Buildings,  or  drudgeries  of 
the  Palace  ^  but  all  that  were  lit 
for  Military  Service,  were  at  a  certain 
Age  entred  into  the  Body  of  Jamfaries, 
wlao  were  the  Emperors  Guards. 

By  this  Means  the  Number  of  Clin¬ 
icians  was  continually  leflfened  through¬ 
put  the  Empire,  and  weakned  by  the 
Lofs  of  fuch,  as  were  like  to  prove  the 
braved:  and  ftrongeft  of  their  Races. 
I  hat  of  Mujjlilmans  was  increafed  in 
the  fame  Proportions,  and  a  mighty 
Body  of  chofen  Men  kept  up  perpetu¬ 
ally  in  difcipline  and  Pay,  who  eftem- 
ed  themfelyes  not  only  as  Subjects  or 
Slaves,  but  even  Pupils  and  domeftick 
Servants  of  the  Grand  Seignior’s  Perfons 
and  Family. 

A  Seventh  was,  the  great  Tempe¬ 
rance  introduced  into  the  general  Cu¬ 
stoms  of  the  Turks,  but  mo^e  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Janifaries,  by  the  fevere 
Defence  and  Abftjnence  of  Wine  ^  and 
fey  the  Proyifion  of  one  only  fort  of 
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Food  for  their  Armies,  which  wa§ 
Rice;  of  this  Grain,  as  every  Man  is 
able  to  carry  upon  Occafion  Enough  for 
feyeral  days,  fo  the  quantity  provided 
for  every  Expedition  is  but  according  tq 
the  number,  with  no  diftinfrion  for  the 
Quality  of  Men;  fo  that  upon  a  March, 
or  in  a  Camp,  a  Colonel  has  no  more 
allowed  him  than  a  private  Soldier. 
Nor  are  any,  but  General  Officers,  en¬ 
cumbered  with  Train  or  Baggage,  which 
gives  them  mighty  Advantages  in  their 
German  Wars,  among  whom  every  Offi¬ 
cer  has  a  Family  in  Proportion  to  his 
Command  during  the  Campania,  as  well 
as  in  his  Quarters  ;and  the  very  Soldiers 
ufed  to  carry  their  Wives  with  them  into 
the  Field ;  whereas  a  Turkifh  Army 
confifts  only  of  fighting  Men. 

The  iaft  I  fhall  mention,  is  the  Spee- 
dinefs  as  well  as  Severity  of  their  juftice 
both  Civil  and  Military,  which  though 
often  fubjeft  thereby  to  Miftakes,  and 
deplored  by  the  Complaints  and  Cala¬ 
mities  of  innocent  Perfons,  yet  it  is 
maintained  upon  this  Principle  fixt  a- 
mong  them,  That  "tis  better  two  inno°* 
cent  Men  ffiould  die,  than  one  guilty 
line.  And  this  indeed  agrees  with  the 
whole  Caft  or  F tame  of  their  Empire, 
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which  feems  to  have  been  in  all  points 
the  fierceft,  as  that  of  the  Tncas  was 
the  gentleft,  that  of  China  the  wifeft, 
and  that  of  the  Goths  the  braveft  in 
the  World. 

The  Growth  and  Progrefs  of  this 
Turkifli  Empire,  under  the  Ottoman 
Race,  was  fo  fudden  and  fo  violent, 
the  two  or  three  firft  Centuries,  that  it 
raffed  Fear  and  Wonder  throughout  the 
World,  but  feems  at  a  ft  and  for  thefe 
laft  hundred  Years,  having  made  no 
Conqueft,  fince  that  of  Hungary,  except 
the  Remainder  of  Canclia ,  after  a  very 
long  War  fo  bravely  maintained  by 
the  fmall  Venetian  State,  againft  fo 
mighty  Powers.  The  Reafon  of  this 
may  be  drawn,  not  only  from  the  Pe¬ 
riods  of  Empire,  that  like  natural  Bo¬ 
dies,  grow  for  a  certain  time,  and  to 
a  certain  Size,  which  they  are  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  but  from  fome  other  Caufes,  both 
within  and  without,  which  feems  obvi¬ 
ous  enough. 

The  Firft,  a  Negled  in  the  Obfer  vance 
of  fome  of  thefe  Orders,  which  were 
elfential  to  the  Conftitutions  of  their 
Government.  For  after  the  Conqueft 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  Example  of  Selim's 

Intemperance, in  thofe  and  other  Wines, 

that 
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that  Cuftom  and  Humour  prevailed 
againft  their  Laws  of  Abftinence,  in  that 
point  fo  feverely  enjoyned  by  Mahomet^ 
and  fo  long  obferved  among  all  his  Fol¬ 
lowers.  And  tho’  the  Turks  and  Janizaries 
endeavoured  to  avoid  the  Scandal  and 
Puniftiment  by  drinking  in  private,  yet 
they  felt  the  Effe&s  in  their  Bodies,  and 
jn  their  Humours,  whereof  the  Iaft  needs 
no  inflaming  among  fuch  hot  Tempers, 
and  their  Bodies  are  wcakned  by  this 
Intemperance,  joined  to  their  abandoned 
Luxury  in  point  of  Women. 

Eefides,  The  Inftitution  of  Jantzraies 
has  been  much  alter’d,  by  the  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  Officers,  who  have  long  fuffer’d 
the  Chriftians  to  buy  off  that  Tribute 
pf 'their  Children,  and  the  Turks  to 
purchafe  the  preferment  of  theirs  into 
that  Order  for  Money  5  by  which  means 
the  choice  of  this  Militia  is  not  made 

V  \  r  * 

from  the  ftrongeft  and  mofl:  warlike  Bo¬ 
dies  of  Men,  but  from  the  Purfes  of 
the  Parents  or  Friends. 

Thefe  two  Diftempers  have  pro¬ 
duced  another,  much  greater  and  more 
fatal  than  both,  which  is  the  mutinous 
Humour  of  this  Body  of  Janizaries, 
who  finding  their  own  Strength,  began 
to  make  what  Cfianges  they  pleafed  in 
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flie  State,  till  having  been  long  fluff'd 
with  the  Blood  of  the  Baffa's  and  Vi- 
fer«:,  they  made  bold  at  laft  with  that 
of  their  Princes  them  feives$  and  having 
depofed  and  firangled  Ibrahim,  they  fet 
up  his  Son,  the  prefent  Emperor,  then 
a  Child,  But  the  Diftemper  ended  not 
there,  they  fell  into  new  Factions, 
changed  and  murthered  feveral  Vi  hers, 
and  divided  into  fo  powerful  Parties, 
and  with  fo  fierce  Contentions,  that  the 
Bajfa  of  Aleppo,  with  an  Army  of  an 
Hundred  Thoufand  Men,  fet  up  for 
himfelf  ( tho*  under  Pretence  of  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  Son  of  Morat )  and  caufed  fuch  a 
Convulfion  of  this  mighty  State,  that  the 
Ottoman  Race  had  ended,  if  this  bold 
Adventure  had  not  upon  confidence  in 
the  Faith  of  a  Treaty,  been  furprized 
and  firangled  by  Order  of  old  Cnperlj, 
then  newly  come  to  be  Grand  Vifier, 
and  abfolute  in  the  Government,  This 
Man  entering  the  Miniftry,  at  fourfeore 
years  old,  cruel  by  nature,  and  hardned 
of  Age,  to  allay  the  heat  of  Blood  in 
that  diftemper’d  Body  of  the  Janizaries, 
and  the  other  Troops,  cut  off  near 
Forty  Thoufand  of  them  in  three  Years 
time,  by  private,  fudden,  and  violent 
Executions*  without  foroi  of  Laws  or 
!  ^  ’  Trials, 
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Trials,  or  hearing  any  forts  of  Pleas  of 
Defences.  His  Son,  fucceeding  in  the 
place  of  Grand  Vifier,  found  the  Em¬ 
pire  fo  difpirited,  by  his  Father’s  Cru¬ 
elty,  and  the  Militia  remaining  fo  fpited 
and  di (temper’d,  breathing  new  Com¬ 
motions  and  Revenges,  that  he  diverted 
the  Humour  by  an  eafy  War  upon  the 
Venetians ,  Tr  an f Iranians,  or  the  remain¬ 
ders  of  Hungary ,  till  by  Temper  and 
Condnft  he  had  clofed  the  Wounds 
which  his  Father  had  left  bleeding,  and 
reftored  the  ftrengtW  of  the  Ottom  n 
Empire  to  that  degree,  that  the  fuc¬ 
ceeding  Vilier  invaded  Germany, though 
againft  the  Faith  of  Treaties,  or  of  a 
Truce  not  expired,  and  at  laft  befieged 
Vienna ,  which  is  a  ftory  too  frefli  and 
too  known  to  be  fold  here. 

Another  reafon  has  been,  the  negleft 
of  their  Marine  Affairs,  or  of  their  for¬ 
mer  Greatnefs  at  Sea  •  fo  as  for  many 
years  they  hardly  pretend  to  any  Site- 
celfes  on  that  Element,  but  commonly 
fay,  That  God  has  given  the  Earth  to  the 
Mnffulmans,  and  the  Sea  to  the  Chri- 
ftians.  ■' 

The  laft  I  (hall  obferve,  is  the  ex- 
ceffive  ufe  of  Opium,  with  which  they 
feek  td  repair  the  want  of  Wine,  and  to 

divert 
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divert  their  Mdancholly  Refleftions, up¬ 
on  the  ill  Condition  of  their  Fortunes 
and  Lives,  ever  uncertain,  and  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  Will  or  Caprice  of  the 
Grand  Seignior  s,  or  of  the  Grand  Vi~ 
fier’s  Humour  and  Commands  $  but  the 
efFed  of  this  Opium  is  very  tranfitory  • 
and  tho’  it  allays  tor  the  prefent  all  Me- 
lancholly  F times  and  Thoughts,  yetwhen 
the  Operation  is  part, they  return  again, 
which  makes  the  ufe  of  it  fo  often  re¬ 
peated*  and  nothing  more  difpirits  and 
enervates  both  the  Body  and  the  Mind 
of  thofe  that  frequently  ufe  it. 

The  external  Pvealon  of  the  Stand 
made  this  laft  Century,  in  the  growth 
of  the  Turkifh  Empire,  feems  to  have 
been,  their  having  before  extended  it, 
till  they  came  to  fuch  ftrong  Bars  as 
were  not  to  be  broken.  For  they  were 
grown  to  border  upon  the  Perfian  Em¬ 
pire  to  the  Eaft,  upon  the  Tartars  to  the 
North,  upon  the  Ethiopians  to  the 
South,  and  upon  the  German  Empire 
to  the  Weft,  and  turned  their  Profped 
this  way, as  the  eafieft  and  moft  plaufibie, 
being  againft  a  Chriftian  State. 

Now  this  Empire  of  Germany,  con- 
lifting  of  fuch  large  Territories,  fuch 
Numbers  and  Bodies  of  Warlike  Men, 
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when  united  in  any  common  Caufeor 
Quarrel,  Teems  as  ftrongly  conftituted 
for  Defence,  as  the  Turkifti  is  for  Inva¬ 
sion  or  Conqueft.  For  being  com pofed 
of  many  Civil  and  Moderate  Govern¬ 
ments,  under  Legal  Princes,  or  Free 
States,  the  Subje&s  are  all  fond  of  their 
Liberties  and  Laws,  and  abhor  the 
falling  under  any  Foreign  or  Arbitrary 
Dominions,  and  in  fuch  a  common 
Caufe  feem  to  be  invincible.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Turkifh  Territories  being 
all  enflaved,  and  thereby  in  a  Manner 
defolated,  have  no  Force  but  that  of 
their  Standing  Armies,  and  their  People 
in  general  care  not  either  for  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  their  Victories  abroad,  nor 
even  for  the  Defence  of  their  own 
Countries,  fince  they  are  fare  to  lofe 
nothing,  but  may  hope  reafonably  to 
gain  by  any  change  of  Matter,  or  of 
Government,  which  makes  that  Empire 
the  worfe  conftituted  that  can  be  for  1 
Defence,  upon  any  great  Misfortune 
to  their  Armies. 

The  Effeft  of  tbefe  two  different 
Conftitutions  had  been]  Seen  and  felt 
(  in  all  Probability  )  to  the  wonder 
of  the  whole  World,  in  thefe  late  Revo¬ 
lutions,  if  the  Divine  Decrees  had  not 
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broffed  all  Human  Appearances.  For 
the  Grand  Vifier  might  certainly  have 
taken  Vienna ,  befoie  the  confederate 
Princes  could  have  united  for  its  Relief, 
if  the  Opinion  of  vaft  Treafures  (  there 
affembled  for  (heifer  from  all  the  adja¬ 
cent  Parts  )  had  not  given  him  a  pafli- 
onate  Defire  to  take  theTown  by  Com- 
polition  rather  than  by  Storm,  which 
rauft  have  left  all  s  its  Wealth  a  Prey 
to  the  Soldiers,  and  iiot  to  the  Gene- 
loors-l  1  '  i  * 

If  the  Turks  had  poflfeffed  this  Bul¬ 
wark  of  Chriftendotn,  I  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  what  could  have  htndred  them 
from  being  Matters  immediately  of  Au- 
ftria ,  and  all  its  depending  Provinces  5 
nor  in  another  Year  of  all  Italy ,  or  of 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  Germany, 
as  they  (hould  have  chofen  to  carry  on 
their  Invafion,  or  of  both,  in  two  or 
three  Years  time  ^  and  how  fatal  this 
might  have  been  to  the  reft  of  Chri- 
ftendom,  or  how  it  might  have  inlarged 

the  Turkifti  Dominions,  is  eafy  to  con- 

; 

jefture.  ••  ,  ;  , 

On  the  other  fide,  after  the  De¬ 
feat  of  the  Grand  Vifier’s  Army,  his 
Death,  and  that  of  fo  many  brave 
Bafha’S,  and  other  Captans,  by  the 


\ 
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ufoal  Humour  and  Fa&ion  of  that 


bloody  Court ;  After  fuch  Slaughters  0} 
the  Janizaries,  in  fo  many  Encounters, 
and  fuch  an  Univerfal  Difcouragement 
of  their  Troops,  that  could  no  where 
withftand  the  German  Arms  and  Bra- 
very  3  if  upon  the  taking  of  Belgrade, 
the  Emperor  had  been  at  the  Head 
of  the  Forces  then  in  his  Service;  united 
under  one  great  Commander,  and  with¬ 
out  dependence  upon  the  feveral  Prin¬ 
ces  by  whom  they  were  rai fed,  I  do 
not  fee  what  could  have  hindfed  them 
from  conquering  all  before  them,  in 
that  open  Country  of  Bulgaria  and  Ro¬ 
mania,  nor  from  taking  iionjlantinople 
it  felf,  upon  thecourfe  of  an  eat  y  War, 
in  fuch  a  Decline  of  the  TurkKh  Empire, 
with  fo  weak  and  difpirited  Troops 
as  thofe  that  remained,  a  Treafure  fo 
exhaufted,  a  Court  fo  divided,  and  fuch 
a  general  Confternation  as  appealed 
in  that  great  and  tumultuous  City,  upon 
ihefe  Occafions. 


But  God  Almighty  had  not  decreed 
any  fo  great  Revolution,  either  for  the 
Ruin  or  Advantage  of  Ghriftendorrf, 
and  feefns  to  have  left  both  Empires  at 
a  Bay,  and  riot  likely  to  make  any  great 
Enterprises  on  either  fide,  but  father 
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to  fall  into  the  Defigns  of  a  Peace 
which  may  probably  leave  Hungary  to 
Fne  Poffefijon  as  well  as  Right  of  the 
Houftri  of  Aufiria ,  and  the  T urks  in  a 
condition  of  giving  no  great  Fears  or 
Dangers,  in  our  Age,  to  the  reft  of 
Chriftendom. 

Although  the  Mahometan  Empires 
were  not  raifed  like  others,  upon  the 
Foundations,  or  by  the  Force  of  Heroick 
Virtue,  but  rather  by  the  Pradices  of 
a  fubtile  Man,  upon  the  Simplicity  of 
credulous  People  5  yet  the  Growth  of 
them  has  been  influenced  by  feveral 
Princes,  in  whom  feme  Beams  at  lead 
of  that  Sun  have  firmed,  fuch  as  Al- 
man%or ,  Saladine ,  Ottoman,  and  Soly- 
man  the  Great.  And  becaufe  I  have 
named  the  mod  Heroick  Perfons  of 
that  Sed,  it  will  be  but  Juftice  to  No¬ 
bler  Nations,  to  mention  at  the  fame 
time,  thofe  who  appear  to  have  fhined 
the  brighteft  in  their  feveral  Ages  or 
Countries,  and  the  Luftre  of  whofe  Vir¬ 
tues,  as  well  as  Greatnefs,  has  been  ful- 
lied  with  the  few  eft  noted  Blemifhes  or 
Defaults,  and  who  for  deferving  well 
of  their  own  Countries  by  their  Adions, 
and  of  Mankind  by  their  Examples, 
have  eternized  their  Memories  in  the 

true 
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^rue  Records  of  Fame,  which  is  ever 
jufr  to  the  dead,  how  partial  foever  it 
may  be  to  the  living,  from  the  forced  Ap- 

plaufes  of  Power,  orfulfom  Adulations 
of  fervile  Men. 


Such  as  thefe  were  among  the  ancient 
Grecians,  Epaminondas,  Pericles ,  and 
Age  films.  Of  the  Old  Roman  State, 
the  firft  Scipio,  Marcellas,  and  Panins 
Mmilius.  Of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
Augnjhis ,  Trajan,  and  JSlarcus  Antoninus . 
Among  the  Goths,  Alaric  and  Theodorick. 
Of  the  Weftern  Emperors,  C harlemain, 
Frederick  Barbarojj'a ,  and  Charles  the 
Fifth.  Of  the  French  Nation,  Fara « 
niond ,  Charles  ,  Martel ,  and  Henry  the 
Fourth,  who  began  three  of  their  No- 
bleft  Races.  Of  the  Swedes ,  Gujlavus, 
Adolphus.  And  of  our  own,  Richard 
the  Firft  5  the  Black  Prince,  and  Harry 
the  Fifth.  To  thefe  I  may  add  feven 
Famous  Captains,  or  fmaller  Princes, 
whofe  Exploits  and  Virtues  may  juftly 
allow  them  to  be  ranked  with  fogreat 
Kings  and  Emperors.  Mtius  and" Bd- 
iifarius,  the  two  Lift  great  Comanders 
of  the  Roman  Armies,  after  the  Divi- 


lion  and  Decay  of  that  Mighty  State, 
who  did  fet  up  the  faft  Trophies, 

ari'd  made  the  b'raveft  Defences  againft 
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the  Numbers  and  Fury  of  thofe  Barba¬ 
rous  Nations,  that  invaded,  and  after 
their  time  fore  in  peices  that  whole  Em¬ 
pire.  George  Cajlriot ,  commonly  calid 
Scanderbeg ,  Prince  of  Epire,  and  Hum- 
ndcs  Vice-Roy  of  H/mgariay  who  were 
two  moft  vi&orious  Captains,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  Men,  the  true  Champions  of 
Cbriftendoat ,  whilft  they  lived,  and 
Terror  of  the  Turks ;  who  with  fmall 
Forces  held  at  a  Bay,  for  fo  many  years, 
all  the  Powers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Ferdinand  Gonzalvo,  that  Noble  Spa¬ 
niard,  worthily  Sirnamed  the  Great 
Captain,  who  by  his  foie  Prowefs  and 
Conduft,  conquered  a  Crown  for  his 
Mafter,  which  he  might  have  worn  for 
himfelf,  if  his  Ambition  had  been  equal 
to  his  Courage  and  Virtues.  William. 
Prince  of  Orange ,  who  reftored  the 
Belgick  Liberties',  and  was  the  Founder 
of  their  State,  efteemed  generally  the 
beft  and  wifeft  Commander  of  his  Age, 
and  who  at  the  fudden  Point  of  his 
Death,  as  well  as  in  the  courfe  of  his 
Life,  gave  fuch  Teftimonies  of  his  be¬ 
ing  a  true  Lover  of  the  People  and 
Country  he  govern’d.  Alexander  Fer- 
-nefe.  Prince  of  Parma,  who  by  his  Wif- 

•  dotn  Courage  and  Juftice,  recovered 

•  Ten 
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Ten  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces,  that 
were  in  a  manner  loft  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain ^  made  two  famous  Expeditions 
for  relief  of  his  Confederates,  into  the 
Heart  of  France ,  and  feemed  to  revive 
the  ancient  Roman  Virtue  and  Difci- 
pline  in  the  World,  and  to  "bring  the 
noble  Genius  of  Italy  to  appear  once 
more  upon  the  Stage. 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  trace  the 
:  Paths  of  Heroick,  Virtue,  which  lead 
to  the  Temple  of  True  Honour  and 
Fame,  need  feek  them  no  further,  than 
in  the  Stories  and  Examples  of  thofe 
III  uffcrious  Per  sons  here  affembled .  A  nd 
fo  I  leave  this  Crown  of  never  fading 
Laurel,  in  full  view  of  fuch  great  and 
noble  Spirits,  as  fhall  deferve  it,  in  this 
or  in  fucceding  Ages,  Let  them  win  it 
and  wear  it. 
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SEC  T.  VI. 

|-x  -i 

> 

UPON  the  Survey  of  all  the  Great 
Aftions  and  Revolutions,  occa¬ 
sioned  in  the  World  by  the  Conquefts 
and  Progrefles  of  thefe  four  mighty  Em¬ 
pires,  as  well  as  the  other  four,  fo 
much  renowned  in  Story  .*  It  may  not 
be  impertinent,to  reflect  upon  the  Cauf- 
es  of  Conquefts  as  well  as  the  Effefts, 
and  deduce  them  from  their  natural 
Sources,  as  far  as  they  can  bedifcovered, 
tho’  like  thofe  of  great  Rivers,  they  are 
ufually  obfcure  or  taken  little  notice  of, 
until  their  Streams  increafing  by  the 
Influence  of  many  others,  make  fo  migh¬ 
ty  Innundations,  as  to  grow  famous  in 
the  Stories,  as  well  as  Maps  of  the 
World.  '  T 

i 

To  this  End  lhall  obferve  three 
things  upon  the  general  courfe  of  Con¬ 
quefts,  the  moft  renowned  and  beft  re- 
corded,  in  what  remains  of  ancient  as 

well  as  modern  Hiftories, 
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Fir  ft,  that  they  have  generally  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  North  to  South,  fo  as  we 
find  none  befides  thofe  of  the  Saracens 
that  can  be  faid  to  have  failed  the  con¬ 
trary  courfe,  and  thofe  were  animated 
by  another  Spirit,  which  was  the  Maho¬ 
metan  Perfwafion  of  Predeftination,  that 
made  them  carelefs  of  their  Lives,  and 
thereby  fearlefs  of  Dangers.  For  all  the 

j  o 

reft,  they  have  run  the  courfe  before 
mentioned,  unlefs  we  fhould  admit  the 
Traditions,  rather  than  Relations  of  the 
Conquefts  of  Scfofris ,  who  is  reported 
by  the  Ancients  to  have  fubdned  all, 
from  /Egypt  to  the  River  Tanaisi  But 
this  we  may  not  allow  for  truth,  becaufe 
it  muft  have  preceeded  the  Reign  of  A7- 
nus,  and  fodifagree  with  the  Chronolo¬ 
gy  of  Holy  Scripture  5  and  therefore  it 
muft  be  exploded  for  fabulous,  with 
other  Reliques  of  ancient  Story,  as  the 
Scythians  having  fubdued  and  polfeffed 
A  fa  fo  many  hundred  years  before  the 
Empire  of  Ninas ,  and  their  Wives  having 
given  fo  ancient  a  beginning  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  Kingdom  of  the  Amazons,  where¬ 
of  fome  Remnants  on!  y,  are  faid  to  ha  ve 
remained  in  Alexander’s  timer  fet  the 
Fame,  was  then  believ’d,  of  their  having 
anciently  extended  their  Dominion  ove 
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aH  the  leffer  A  fa ,  as  well  as  Armenia. , 
and  of  their  having  founded  the  famous 
1  eniple  of  Diana.,  at  Epheftts,  which  13 
the  more  probable,  from  that  Apellati- 

on  of  T  auric  a  that  was  anciently  given 
her. 

But  the  great  Conquefts,  recorded 
and  undifputed  in  Story,  have  been  of 
tire  Jjjyrians  Southwards,  as  far  as  Ara¬ 
bia  and  India.  Of  the  Per  fans,  from 
the  Cafp  Ian  Sea,  to  the  utmoft  extent  of 


the  preceeding  Empire  and  of  Mgypt. 
Of  the  Macedonians  over  Greece  and  all 
the  Bounds  of  the  Per  fan  Kingdom.  Of 
the  Romans  over  the  Greek  Empire  as  far 
as  Part  hi  a  Eaftward,  and  over  Sicily 
Spam  and  Africk  to  the  South,  before' 
the  Progrefs  of  their  Arms  towards  the 
North-  Weft.  Of  the  Tartars  over  all  Chi¬ 
na  and  India,.  And  of  the  Goths  and 
other  NorthernNations  over  all  the  more 
Southern  Provinces  of  Europe. 

The  fecond  Obfervation  I  (hall  make 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  Vi&ory  and  Con- 
queft  is,  that  they  have  generally  been 
made  by  the  fmaller  Numbers  over  the 
greater,  againft  which  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  any  Exception  in  all  the  famous  Bat¬ 
tles  regifterd  in  Story,  excepting  that  of 
Tamerlane  and  Bajazet  whereof  the  firft 
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is  faid  to  have  exceeded  about  a  fourth 
part  in  Number,  though  they  were  fo 
vail  on  both  (ides,  that  they  were  not 
very  eafy  to  be  well  accounted.  For 
the  reft,  the  number  of  the  Petfans,  with 
Cynts  were  fmall  to  thofe  of  the  Jffi- 
rrans :  Thofe  ot  the  Macedonians  were  in 
no  Rattle againft  the  Perfans ,  above for- 
iv  thouiand  Men,  tho’  fometimes againft 
three,  four,  or  fix  hundred  thouiand. 
1  lie  Athenian  Army  little  exceeded  ten 
thouiand,  and  fighting  for  the  Liber¬ 
ties  of  their  Country,  beat  above  iixfcore 
thou  fa  nd  Perfans  a  t  Marathon.  The  la- 
ccdemonians,  mail  the  Famous  Exploits 
of  that  State,  never  had  above  twelve 
thouiand  Spartans  in  the  Feild  at  a 
time,  and  ieldcm  above 
twenty  thoufand  Men 
with  their  Allies*.  The 
Romans  ever  fought  with 
fmaller  againft  greater 
Numbers,  unlefs  in  the 
Battles  of  Catw<e  and 
'Ihrafmene,  which  were  the  only  famous 
ones  they  loft  againft  Foreign  Enemies  $ 
and  C<efar$  Army  at  Pharfalia ,  as  well 
as  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  were  in  no  pro¬ 
portion  to  tlioieheconquered.  Thatof 
Marius  was  not  above  forty  thoufand 


*  And  yet  they  are 
recorded  rever  to 
have  a  ked  how 
rr?ry  their  Ene¬ 
mies  were,  but 
only  where  they 
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againft  fliree  hundred  thoufand  Qimbers, 
The  famous  Victories  of  Aims  and  Bel- 
Ufarius  againft  the  barbarous  Northern 
Nations,  were  with  mighty  difpropor- 
tion  of  Numbers,  as  likewife  the  firft 
Vi&ories  of  the  Turks  upon  the  Perfian 
Kingdom ^  of  the  Tartars  upon  the  Chi- 
nefes :  And  Scanderbeg  never  faw  toge¬ 
ther  above  fixteen  thoufand  Men,  in  all 
the  renowned  Victories  he  atcheived 
againft  the  Turks,  though  in  numbers 
Sometimes  above  an  hundred  thoufand , 
To  defcend  to  later  times, the  Englifh 
V i&ories  fo  renowned  at  CreJJy ,  Poitiers 
and  Agenconrt ,  were  gained  with  difad- 
vantages  of  numbers  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion.  The  great  Atchievements  of  Charles 
the  eighth  in  Italy,  of  Henry  the  fourth 
in  France ,  and  of  Guflavus  Adolphus  in 
Germany ,  were  ever  perform’d  with  fmal- 
ler  againft  greater  numbers.  In  this' Age, 
and  among  all  the  Exploits  that  have  fo 
juftly  railed  the  Reputation  and  Honour 
of  Monfieur  Turenne  for  the  greateft  Cap¬ 
tain  of  his  Time,  I  do  not  remember  any 
of  them  were  atchieved,  without  difad- 
vantage  of  N umber :  And  the  late  Defeat 
of  the  Turks  at  the  Siege  of  Vienna  which 
faved  Chrijlendom,  and  has  eternized 
the  Name  of  the  Duke  of  Lorain,,  was 

too 
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too  frefh  and  great  an  Example  of  this 
Affertion,  to  need  any  more,  or  leave 
it  in  difpute. 

From  thefe  two  Principles  of  Gon- 
quefl:  having  proceeded  from  the  North 
t  o  the  South,  and  by  fmaller  over  great¬ 
er  number,  we  may  conclude,  that  they 
may  be  attributed  to  the  Conftitutions 
of  Mens  Bodies  who  compofe  the  Armies 
that  atchieve  them,  or  to  the  difpofiti- 
ons  of  their  Minds,  The  hrft  of  thefe 
may  be  either  native  or  habituate,  and 
the  latter  may  be  either  natural  orinfu- 
fed.  Tis  without  queftion,  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Bodies  are  greater  and  ftronger 
than  the  Southern,  and  alfo  more  heal¬ 
thy  and  more  vigorous.  The  reafon 
whereof,  is  obvious  to  every  man's  Con- 
jedure,  both  from  the  common  Effeds 
of  Air  upon  Appetites  and  Digeftion 
and  from  the  roughnefs  of  the  Soil* 
which  forces  them  upon  Labour  and 
Hard  (hip.  Now  the  true  Original  great- 
nefs  cf  any  Kingdom  or  Nation,  may  be 
accounted  by  the  number  of  ftron°-  and 
able  Bodies  of  their  Native  Subjeds. 

This  is  the  Natural  Strength  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  all  the  reft  is  Art,  Difcipline,  or 

fnftitution.  ' 
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The  next  Ingredient  into  the  Compo- 
fition  of  conquering  Forces,  is  Fearlefs- 
nefs  of  Mind,  whether  it  be  occa hon’d 
by  the  Temper  of  the  Clmat,  or  Race, 
of  which  Men  are  born,  or  byCuftom, 
which  inures  Men  to  be  infenfible  of 
Danger,  or  by  Paffions  or  Opinions 
that  are  raifed  in  them^  For  they  may 
all  have  the  fame  Effed.  We  fee  the 
very  Beafts  and  Birds  of  fome  Countries 
as  well  as  the  Men,  are  naturally  fear- 
lefs.  We  fee  long  Service  in  Armies,  or 
at  Sea,  makes  Men  infenfible  of  Dan¬ 
gers.  We  fee  the  Love  of  Liberty,  de¬ 
fire  of  Revenge,  and  Defence  of  their 
Country  or  Prince,  renders  them  care- 
lefs  of  Life.  The  very  confidence  of 
Vidory,  either  from  former  and  fre¬ 
quent  Succelfes,  from  the  efteem  and 
Opinion  of  their  Commanders,  or  from 
the  Scorn  of  their  Enemies,  makes  Ar¬ 
mies  vicarious.  But  chiefly,  the  firm 
and  rooted  Opinions  of  Reward  or  Pu- 
nifliment  attending  another  World,  and 
of  obtaining  the  one  or  avoiding  the 
other,  by  dying  or  conquering  in  the 
Quarrel  they  are  ingaged  in.  A  nd  thefe 
are  the  great.  Sources  of  Vidory  and  For¬ 
tune  in  Arms^  for  let  the  numbers  be  what 
they  will.  That  Army  is  ever  beaten, 

where 
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ishitsfifft  enters.  Few  Bat- 

1  "t. 

qO|3df  but  none  fince  the 
ufe  of  Gunpowder;,  by  the  Greatnefs  of 
down  right  Slaughter,  before  an  Army 
runs  5  and  the  Noife  and  fmoak  of  Guns 
both  increases  Fear,  and  covers  Shame, 
more  than  the  ancient  ufe  of  Arms,  fo 
that  fince  thofe  of  Fire  came  in.  Battles 
have  beenufually  Ihorter  and  lefs  bloody 
than  before. 

If  it  be  true  (  which  I  think  will  not 
be  denied  either  by  Soldiers  orreafona- 
b'e  Men  )  that  the  Battle  is  loft  where 
the  Fright  firft  enters,  then  the  reafon 
will  appear,  why  Vidory  has  genera  n.y 
followed  thefimaller  numbers,  beca u fe  in 
a  Body  compofed  of  more  parts,  it  may 
fooner  enter  upon  one,  than  in  that 
which  confifts  of  fewer,  as  ’tis  likelier 
to  find  ten  wife  Men  together  than  an 
hundred,  and  an  hundred  fearlefs  Men 
than  a  thoufand;  And  thofe  who  have 
the  fmaller  Forces,  endeavour  moft  to 
fupply  that  Defed  by  the  choice  Difci- 
pi i ne,  and  Bravery  of  their  Troops: 
And  where  the  Fright  once  enters  an 
Army,  the  greater  the  number,  die 
greater  the  diforder,and  thereby  the  lofs 
of  the  Battle  more  certain  and  fudden. 
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From  all  this  1  conclude,  that  the 
Compofition  of  Vidorlous  Armies,  and 
the  great  true  Ground  of  Conqueft,  con- 
lilds  firft  in  the  choice  of  the  ftrongeft, 
ableft,  and  hardieft  Bodies  of  Men  : 
Next,  in  the  exadnefs  of  Difcipline,  by 
which  they  are  innured  to  Labour  and 
Dangers,  and  to  fear  their  Commanders 
more  than  their  Enemies :  And  laftly,  in 
the  Spirit  given  them  by  Love  of  their 
Country  or  their  Prince,  by  Impreffions 
of  Honour  or  Religion,  to  render  them 
fearlefs  of  Death,  and  fo  incapable,  or 
at  lead  very  difficult,  to  receive  any 
Fright,  or  break  thereby  into  Diforder  $ 
And  I  queftion  not,  but  any  brave 
Prince  or  General  at  the  Head  of  forty 
thoufand  Men,  who  would  certainly 
ftand  their  Ground,  and  fooner  dye 
than  leave  it,  might  fight  any  Number 
of  Forces  that  can  be  drawn  together 
in  any  F eild  :  F or  betides  that  a  greater 
number  may  fall  fooner  into  Fright  and 
diforder,  perhaps  a  greater  can  hardly 
be  drawn  into  the  Adion  of  one  Days 
Battle,  whereas  very  few  in  late  Ages 
have  lafted  half  that  time. 

The  laft  Remark  I  (hall  make  up¬ 
on  this  Subjed  is,  that  the  conquering 
Nations  have  generally  been  thole, 

who 
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wlio  placed  the  Strength  of  tlieir  Arms 
in  their  Foot,  and  not  in  their  Horfe, 
which  have  never,  till  thefe  iater  Years 

capable  of  breaking  a 
firm  Body  of  Foot  5  nor  does  their  Force 
feem  to  confift  in  other  Advantage,  be- 
fides  that  of  giving  Terror  upon  the  Fu¬ 
ry  of  their  fir  ft  Charge :  Nor  is  this  Opini¬ 
on  lefs  grounded  upon  Reafon  than  Ex¬ 
perience.  For  betides,  that  Men  are  firm¬ 
er  upon  their  own  feet  than  thofe  of 
their  Flor fes,  and  lefs  in  danger  of  fal¬ 
ling  into  diforder,  which  may  come  from 
want  of  Difcipline  or  Courage  in  the 
Horfes  as  well  as  their  Riders ft  is  hard 
to  imagine,  that  Spurs  in  the  Sides  of 
Horfes,  (hould  have  more  Effed  or  Force, 
to  make  them  advance  upon  a  Charge., 
than  Pikes  Swords,  or  Javelins  in  their 
Nofes  and  Breafts  to  make  them  keep 
off,  fail  back  or  break  their  Ranks,  and 
run  into  diforder. 

For  the  Experience,  nothing  has  been 
more  known  in  all  Ages  or  more  undif* 
pitted .  The  Battle  of  Alar  a  thou  was 
gained  by  ten  thoufand  foot,  againft 
mighty  numbers  of  Perfian  horfe  as  well 
as  foot.  The  famous  retreat  of  Xeno» 
phoni  for  fucha  Length  of  Country  and 
of  time,  was  made  at  the  head  of  ten 

thoufand 
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t'houfand  Greek /  in  the  Face  of  forty 
thonfand  Perfian  Horfe;  nor  Had  the 
Greeks  above  a  hundred  or  fixfcore 
Horfe  in  their  Camp,  which  they  made 
ufe  of  only  to  forage  or  purfuethe  Per- 
jhn  Horfe  when  they  fled  in  diforder 
from  the  points  of  their  Pikes  and  Ja¬ 
velins.  The  Macedonian  Foot,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  Macedonian  Phalanx,  were 
impenetrable  by  all  the  Perfian  Horfe, 
that  ever  encountred  them.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Legions  confided  each  of  fix  thou¬ 
fand  Foot  and  three  hundred  Horfe, 
which  was  all  the  proportion  they  ever 
had  in  their  victorious  Armies,  that 
could  not  be  broken  by  the  vafr  num¬ 
bers  of  Spanijh ,  Numidian,  or  Perfian 
and  Armenian  Horfe,  they  were  fo  often 
engaged  with.  The  force  of  the  Go- 
thick  Nations  confided  in  their  Foot, 
and  of  the  Turk  if!)  and  Ottoman  Empire 
in  their  Janizaries.  The  Noble  Conqueds 
of  the  Enfifl)  in  France ,  were  made  all 
by  their  Foot  5  and  daring  that  Period 
of  time,  when  the  Crown  of  Spain  made 
fo  great  a  Figure  in  Europe,  it  was  all  by 
the  force  and  bravery  of  their  Spanijh 
and  Italian  Foot. 

There  feem  to  be  but  two  Exceptions 
againd  this  Kale,  which  are  the  ancient 

Greatnefs 
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Greatness  of  the  Perjians,  and  modern  of 
he  French,  whofe  chief  Force  have  been 
efteemed  to  confift  in  their  Horfe.  But 
the  Perfian  Empire  was  raifed  by  the 
Conqueft  oftheEaftern  Nations,  whofe 
Armies  confifted  chiefly  in  Horfe,  and 
one  againft  the  other,  the  beft  carried  it, 
till  they  came  to  deal  with  the  Grecian 
Foot,  after  which  they  were  ever  beaten. 
For  the  French  Armies,  though  the  Bra¬ 
very  of  their  Cavilry  has  been  great  and 
noble,  as  made  up  of  fo  numerous  a 
Gentry  in  that  Kingdom,  yet  one  chief 
Strength  of  their  Troops  muft  be  allow¬ 
ed  for  the  feveral  late  Reigns,  to  have 
lain  in  their  Bands  of  Swetzers 5  and  in 
this  prefent  Reign,  Marefchal  Turenne 
muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  made 
way  for  his  Mafter’s  Greatnefs,  by  im¬ 
proving  the  Bodies  of  French  Foot  with 
Force  of  Choice  and  Difcipline,  beyond 
what  they  had  ever  been  thought  capa¬ 
ble  of  before  his  Time. 

I  (hall  end  this  Remark  with  an  Ad¬ 
venture  1  remember  to  have  read  in  the 
Stories  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan:  One  of 
them  having  routed  a  great  Army  of  his 
Enemies,  was  enraged  to  find  a  Body  of 
Switzers  make  hill  a  firm  Stand  againft 
all  his  victorious  Troops  $  He  endea- 
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voured  to  break  them  by  a  defperate 
Charge*  of  fome  Squadrons  of  his  Gens 
d'  Arms ,  who  were  all  armed,  as  well 
as  the  Heads  and  Breafts  of  their  Horfes, 
and  fo  proof,  as  he  thought,  againftthe 
Switzers  Pikes.  But  all  this  Effort  prov¬ 
ed  in  vain,  till  at  length  the  Duke  com¬ 
manded  three  or  four  hundred  of  them 
to  alight  from  their  Horfes,  and  armed 
as  they  were,  to  fall  in  upon  the  Swit- 
zers  with  their  Swords  ^  They  did  it  fo 
defperately,  fome  catching  hold  of  the 
Heads  of  their  Pikes,  others  cutting 
them  in  Pieces  with  their  broad  Swords, 
that  they  at  la  ft  made  way  for  them- 
felves  and  other  Troops  that  followed 
them,  and  broke  this  Body  of  orave 
Switzers ,  which  had  been  impenetrable 
by  any  Horfe  that  could  Charge  them: 
And  this  fee  ms  an  evident  Teftimony, 
that  the  Impreftions  of  Horfe  upon  Foot, 
arc  made  by  Terror  rather  than  Force, 
and  where  that  firft  enters,  the  Aft  ion  is 
foon  decided. 

After  all  that  has  been  fa  id  of  Con¬ 
querors  or  Conquefts,  this  rouft  be  con- 
felled  to  hold  but  the  fecond  Rank  in 
the  Pretenfions  to  Heroick  Virtue,  and 
that  the  firft  has  been  allowed,  to  the 

wife  Inftitution  ofiuft  Orders  and  Laws, 
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which  frame  fafe  and  happy  Govern¬ 
ments  in  the  World.  The  Defigns  and 
Effe&s  of  Conquefts,  are  but  the  Slaugh¬ 
ter  and  Ruin  of  Mankind,  the  ravaging 
of  Countries,  and  defacing  the  World. 
Thofe  of  wife  and  juft  Governments, 
are  preferving  and  encreafing  the  Lives 
and  Generations  of  Men  fecuring  their 
PotTeffions,  encouraging  their  Endea¬ 
vours,  and  by  Peace  and  Riches,  im¬ 
proving  and  adorning  thefeveral  Scenes 
of  the  World. 

So  the  Inftitutions  of  Mofes  leave  him 
a  Diviner  Character  than  the  Victories 
of  JoJhua.  Thofe  of  Belus,  Ofyris  and 
Janus,  than  the  Prowefs  of  Ninus ,  Cy¬ 
rus  and  Sefofiris.  And  if  among  the 
Ancients,  fome  Men  have  been  eftemed 
Heroes,  by  the  brave  Atcheivements  of 
great  Conquefts  and  Vi&ories;  It  has 
been,  by  the  wife  Inftitution  of  Laws 
and  Governments,  that  others  have  been 
honoured  and  adored  as  Gods. 
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Of  Poetry , 


r  H  E  Two  common  Shrines,  to 
which  moft  Men  offer  up  the  A  p¬ 
plication  of  their  Thoughts  and  their 
!  Lives,  are  Profit  and  Pleafure,  and  by 
their  Devotions  to  either  ofthefe,  they 
are  vulgarly  diftinguifhed  into  Two 
Sefts,  and  called  either  bufy  or  idle  Men 
Whether  thefe  Terms  differ  in  mean- 
ing,  or  only  in  found,  I  know  very 
well  may  be  difputed,  and  with  ap¬ 
pearance  enough,  fince  the  Covetous 
Man  takes  perhaps  as  much  Pleafure  in 
his  Gains  as  the  Voluptuous  does  in  his 
Luxury,  and  would  not  purfue  his  Bufi- 
nefs  unlefs  he  were  plea  fed  with  it 
upon  the  laft  Account  of  what  he  moft 
Willies  and  Defires,  nor  would  care  for 
the  Encreafe  of  his  Fortunes,  unlefs  he 
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propofed  thereby,  that  of  his  Plea¬ 
sures  too,  in  one  Kind  or  other,  fo  that 
Pleafure  may  be  faid  to  be  his  End, 
whether  he  will  allow  to  find  it  in  his 
purfuit  or  no.  Much  ado  there  has 
been,  many  words  fpent,  or  (  to  fpeak 
with  more  Refped  to  the  ancient  Philo¬ 
sophers  J  many  Difputes  have  been  raif- 
ed  upon  this  Argument,  I  think  to  little 
purpofe,  and  that  all  has  been  rather 
an  Exercife  of  Wit  than  an  Enquiry 
after  Truth,  and  all  Controversies  that 
can  never  end,  had  better  perhaps  ne¬ 
ver  begin.  The  be  ft  is  to  take  Wor  ds 
as  they  are  molt  commonly  fpoken 
and  meant,  like  Coin  as  it  raoft  cur- 
rantly  paffes,  without  raifing  Scruples 
upon  the  weight  of  the  allay,  unlefs 
the  Cheat  or  the  Defied,  be  grofis  and 
evident.  Few  Things  in  the  World  or 
none,  will  bear  too  much  refining,  a 
Thread  too  fine  fpun  will  eafily  break, 
and  the  Point  of  a  Needle  too  finely  filed. 
The  ufual  Acceptation  takes -Profit  and 
Flea  (lire,  for  two  different  Things,  and 
not  only  calls  the  Followers  or  Vota¬ 
ries  of  them,  by  feveral  Names  of 
gufy  and  of  Idle  Men,  but  diftingoi- 

fljes  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  that 

are 
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are  Converfant  about  them,  calling  the 
Operations  of  the  firft,  Wifdom,  and 
of  the  other.  Wit,  which  is  a  Saxon 
Word,  that  is  ufed  to  exprefs,  what 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians  call  bigenio , 
and  the  French,  Ffprit,  both  from  the 
Latin  ^  but  I  think  Wit  more  peculiar¬ 
ly  fignifies  that  of  Poetry,  as  may  oc¬ 
cur  upon  Remarks  of  the  Runick  Lan¬ 
guage.  To  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  are  Attri¬ 
buted,  the  Inventions  or  Productions 
I  of  Things  generally  efteemed  the  moft 
!  neceffary,  ufeful,  or  profitable  to  Hu- 
:  man  Life,  either  in  Private  Poffeffions 
or  publick  Inftitutions :  To  the  other, 

:  thofe  Writings  or  Difcourfes,  which 
are  the  moft  Pleafing  or  Entertaining, 
to  all  that  read  or  hear  them 5  Yet, 
s  according  to  the  Opinion  of  thofe 
that  link  them  together ,  As  the  In- 
;  vent  ions  of  Sages  and  Law-givers  them- 
1  felves,  do  pleafe  as  well  as  Profit 
j  thofe  who  approve  and  follow  them  5 
!  So  thofe  of  Poets,  InftruCt  and  Pro- 
!  fit  as  well  as  Pleafe  fuch  as  are  Con- 
5  verfant  in  them,  and  the  happy  Mix¬ 
ture  of  both  thefe,  makes  the  Excel¬ 
lency  in  both  thofe  Compofitions,  and 
has  given  Occafion  for  Efteeming,  or 
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at  leaft  for  calling  Heroick  Virtue  and 

Poetry,  Divine. 

The  Names  given  to  Poets,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin ,  exprefs  the  fame  O- 
pinion  of  them  in  thofe  Nations  3  The 
Greek  fignifiying  Makers  or  Creators, 
fuch  as  raife  admirable  Frames  and  Fa- 
bricks  out  of  nothing,  which  itrike 
with  wonder,  and  with  Pleafure  the 
Eyes  and  Imaginations  of  thofe  who 
behold  them^,  the  Latin  makes  the  fame 
Word,  common  to  Foets  and  to  Pro¬ 
phets.  Now  as  Creation  is  the  firft 
Attribute  and  higheffc  Operation  of 
Divine  Power,  fo  is  Prophecy  the  great- 
eft  Emanation  of  Divine  Spirit  in  the 
World.  As  the  Names  in  thofe  Two 
Learned  Languages,  fo  the  Caufes  of 
Poetry,  are  by  the  Writers  of  them 
to  be  Divine,  and  to  proceed  from 
a  Cceleftial  Fire,  or  Divine  Infpirati- 
on,  and  by  the  vulgar  Opinions,  reci¬ 
ted  or  related  to  in  many  Paffages  of 
thofe  Authors,  the  Effeds  of  Poetry 
were  likewife  thought  Divine  and  Su¬ 
pernatural,  and  Power  of  Charms  and 
Enchantments  were  afcribed  to  if. 

Catmint  pel  C<elo  pojfnnt  dedncere  Lunarn , 
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*  arminibus  Circe  Socios  muiavit  Ulyffis, 
Frigidus  in  prat  is  cant  an  do  rumpitur  An- 

C  &u*s' 

But  I  can  eafily  admire  Poetry,  and 
yet  without  adoring  it^  I  can  allow  it 
to  arife  from  the  greateft  Excellency 
ot  natural  Temper,  or  the  greateft 
Race  of  Native  Genius,  without  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  Reach  of  what  is  Human, 
or  giving  it  any  Approaches  of  Divi¬ 
nity,  which  is,  I  doubt  debafed  or  dif- 
honoured,  by  afcribing  to  it  anything, 
that  is  in  the  Gompafs  of  our  Aftion, 
or  even  Com  prehen  (ion,  unlefs  it  be 
raifed  by  an  immediate  Influence  from 
it  felf.  I  cannot  allow  Poetry  to  be 
more  Divine  in  its  Effefts,  than  in  its 
Caufes,  nor  any  Operation  produced  by 
it,  to  be  more  than  purely  natural, 
or  to  deferve  any  other  Sort  of  Won¬ 
der  than  thofe  of  Mufick,  or  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Magick,  however  any  of  them  have 
appeared  to  Minds  little  Verfed  in  the 
Speculations  of  Nature,  of  occult  Qua¬ 
lities,  and  the  Force  of  Numbers  or  of 
Sounds.  Whoever  talks  of  drawing 
down  the  Moon  from  Heaven,  by 
Force  of  Verfes  or  of  Charms,  either 
•  be 
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believes  not  himfelf,  or  too  eaiiiy  be¬ 
lieves  what  others  told  him,  or  per¬ 
haps  follows  an  Opinion,  begun  by 
the  Pra&ice  of  fome  Poet,  upon  the 
Facility  of  fome  People,  who  knowing 
the  time  when  an  Eclipfe  would  hap¬ 
pen,  told  them,  he  would  by  his  Charms 
call  down  the  Moon  at  fuch  an  Hour, 
and  was  by  them  thought  to  have  per¬ 
formed  it. 

When  I  read  that  charming  Defcrip- 
tlon  in  VirgiVs  Eighth  Ecclogue  of  all 
Sorts  of  Charms  and  Fafcinations  by  Ver- 
fes,  by  Images,  by  Knots,  by  Numbers, 
by  Fire,  by  Herbs,  imployed  upon  Oc¬ 
casion  of  a  violent  Paffion,  from  a  jea¬ 
lous  or  difappointed  Love 5  I  have  Re- 
courfe  to  the  ftrong  Impreffions  of  Fa¬ 
bles  and  of  Poetry,  to  the  eafy  Mif- 
takes  of  Popular  Opinions,  to  the 
Force  of  Imagination,  to  the  Secret 
Virtues  of  feveral  Herbs,  and  to  the 
Powers  of  Sounds:  And  l  am  I  r- 
ry  the  Natural  Hiftory,  or  Account 
of  Fafdnation,  has  not  employed  the 
pen  of  fome  Perfon,  of  fuch  excellent 
Wit,  and  deep  Thought  and  Learning, 
as  Caitfdubon,  who  writ  that  curious 
and  ufeful  Treatife  of  Entbujiajnt,  an d 
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by  it  difcovered  the  hidden  or  niifta- 
ken  Sources  of  that  Delufion,  fo  fre¬ 
quent  in  all  Regions  and  Religions  of 
the  World,  and  which  had  fo  fatally 
fpread  over  our  Country  in  that  Age, 
in  which  this  Treatife  was  fo  feafonably 
publifhed.  Tis  much  to  be  lamented. 
That  he  lived  not  to  compleat  that 
Word,  in  the  Second  Part  he  pro- 
mi  fed  3  or  that  his  Friends  neglefted 
the  publithing  it,  if  it  were  left  in 
Papers,  though  loofe  and  unfinished. 
I  think  a  clear  Account  of  Enthufiafm 
and  Fafcination  from  their  natural 
Caufes,  would  very  much  deferve  from 
Mankind  in  General,  as  well  as  from 
the  Common-Wealth  of  Learning  3  might 
perhaps  prevent  fo  many  Publick  Dif- 
orders,  and  fave  the  Lives  of  many 
innocent,  deluded,  or  deluding  People, 
who  fuffer  fo  frequently  upon  Account 
of  Witches  and  Wizards.  I  have  feen 
many  miferable  Examples  of  this  Kind, 
in  my  Youth  at  Home  3  And  though 
the  Humour  or  Fafhion,  be  a  good 
deal  worn  out  of  the  World,  within 
Thirty  or  Forty  Years  paft,  yet  it  ftill 
remains  in  feveral  remote  Parts  of 
Germ  any,  Sweden  and  fome  other  Count- 
tries. 
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Bat  to  return  to  the  Charms  of  Po¬ 
etry,  if  the  forfaken  Lover,  in  that  Ec- 
clogue  of  Virgil ,  had  expe&ed  only 
from  the  Force  of  her  Verfes,  or  her 
Charms,  what  is  the  Burthen  of  the 
Song,  to  bring  Daphni s  home  from 
the  Town  where  he  was  gone  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  new  Amour  $  If  (he  had 
pretended  only  to  revive  an  old  faint¬ 
ing  Flame,  or  to  damp  a  new  one  that 
was  kindling  in  his  Bread,  fhe  might, 
for  ought  I  know,  have  compaffed  fuch 
Ends,  by  the  Power  of  fuch  Charms, 
and  without  other  than  very  natural 
Enchantments.  For  there  is  no  Quef- 
tion,  but  true  Poetry  may  have  the 
Force,  to  raife  Paffions,  and  to  allay 
them,  to  change  and  to  extinguifh 
them,  to  temper  Joy  and  Grief,  to 
raife  Love  and  Fear,  nay  to  turn  Fear 
into  Boldnefs,  and  Love  into  Indiffe¬ 
rence,  and  into  Hatred  it  1  el f ^  and  I 
e  a  lily  believe.  That  the  diihearteiied 
Spartans ,  were  new  animated,  and 
recovered  their  loft  Courage,  by  the 
Songs  of  Tyrtfins ,  that  the  Cruelty 
and  Hevenge  of  Phaloris,  were  chang¬ 
ed  by  the  Odes  of  Stef  chorus ,  into 
the  greateft  Kindnefs  and  Efteem,  and 
that  many  Men  were  as  paffionately 
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enamoured,  by  the  Charms  of  Sap- 
phos  Wit  and  Poetry,  as  by  thofe  of 
Beauty  in  Bora  or  Thais 5  for  ’tis 
not  only  Beauty  gives  Love:  but  Love 
gives  Beauty  to  the  Objeft  that  raifes 
*t$  and  if  the  Foffeffion  be  ftrong 
enough,  let  it  come  from  what  it  will 
there  is  always  Beauty  enough  in  the 
Perfon  that  gives  it.  Nor  is  it  any 
great  Wonder,  that  fuch  Force  fhould 
be  found  in  Poetry,  fince  in  it  are  af- 
i  lembled  all  the  Powers  of  Elociuence 
of  Mufick  and  of  Fidure,  which  are’ 
all  allowed  to  make  fb  ftrong  Impref- 
fions  upon  Humane  Minds.  How  far 
Men  have  been  affe&ed  with  all  or  any 
of  thefe,  needs  little  Proof  or  Tef- 
timony.  1  he  Examples  have  been 
known  enough  in  Greece  and  in  Italy 
where  fome  have  fallen  down-mht 
in  Love,  with  the  Ravifhing  Beauties 
of  a  lovely  Object  drawn  by  the  Skill 
of  an  admirable  Painter,  nay.  Paint¬ 
ers  themfelves,  have  fallen  in  Love 
with  fome  of  their  own  Produ&ions, 
and  doated  on  them,  a  son  a  Miftrefs 
or  a*  Fond  Child,  which  dihinguifhes 
among  the  Italians,  the  feverafpieces 
that  are  done  by  the  fame  Hand  in¬ 
to  feveral  Degrees  of  thofe  made,’  Cc* 


Studio,  Con  Diligexza ,  or  Con  Amon $ 
whereof  the  laft  are  ever  the  moft  ex¬ 
celling.  But  there  needs  no  more  Iir 
ftances  of  this  Kind  than  the  Stories 
related,  and  believed  by  the  beft  Au¬ 
thors,  as  known  and  undifputed  $  Of 
the  two  young  Grecians,  one  whereof 
ventured  his  Life,  to  be  lock  d  up  all 
Night  in  the  Temple,  and  fatisfiehis 
Paffion  with  the  Embraces  and  Enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  Statue  of  Venus ,  that  was 


there  fet  up,  and  defigned  for  another 
Sort  of  Adoration  5  the  other  pined 
away  and  dyed  for  being  hindred  his 
perpetually  gazing,  admiring,  and  em¬ 
bracing  a  Statue  at  Athens . 

The  Powers  of  Mufick  are  either 
felt  and  known  by  all  Men,  and  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  ftrangely  upon  the 
Mind  and  the  Body,  the  Pa  (lions  and 
the  Blood,  to  raife  Joy  and  Grief,  to 
give  Pleafure  and  Fain,  to  dure  Difea- 
fes,  and  the  Mortal  Sting  of  the  Ta¬ 
rantula,  to  give  Motions  to  the  Feet 
as  well  as  the  Heart,  to  Compofe 
difturbed  Thoughts, to  a  (lift  and  heighten 
Devotion  it  Self.  We  need  no  Recoerfe 
to  the  Fables  of  Orpheus  or  Amphv- 
on,  or  the  Force  of  their  Mufick  upon 

Fillies  and  Beads  $  ’tis  enough  that  wc 

find 
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find  the  Charming  of  Serpents,  and  the 
Cure  or  Allay  of  an  evil  Spirit  or 
Poffeilion,  attributed  to  it  in  Sacred 
Writ. 

For  the  Force  of  Eloquence,  that  fo 
often  raifed  and  appeafed  the  Violence 
of  Popular  Commotions,  and  caufed 
fuch  Convulsions  in  the  Athenian  State, 
no  Man  need  more,  to  make  him  ac¬ 
knowledge  it,  than  to  confider  C<efat\ 

I  one  of  the  greateft  and  wifeft  cf  mortal 
Men,  come  upon  the  Tribunal,  full  of 
Hatred  and  Revenge,  and  with  a  de¬ 
termined  Refolution  to  condemn  La* 
Menus  t  yet  upon  the  Force  of  Cicero's 
Eloquence,  (  in  an  Oration  for  his  De- 
:  fence  )  begin  to  change  Countenance, 
turn  pale,  (hake  to  that  Degree,  that 
the  Papers  he  held,  fell  out  of  his  Hand 
as  if  he  had  been  frighted  with  Words, 
that  never  was  fo  with  Blows,  and  at 
laft  change  all  his  Anger  into  Clemency, 
and  acquit  the  brave  Criminal,  inftead 
of  condemning  him. 

Now  if  the  Strength  of  thefe  three 
mighty  Powers,  be  united  in  Poetry, 
we  need  not  Wonder,  that  fuch  Vir¬ 
tues,  and  fuch  Honours  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  it,  that  it  has  been  thought 
to  be Tnfpired,  or  has  been  called  Di¬ 
vine. 
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vine,  and  yet  I  think  it  will  not  be 
difputed,  that  the  Force  of  Wit,  and 
of  reasoning,  the  Height  of  Concep¬ 
tions  and  Exprefiions,  may  be  found 
in  Poetry  as  well  as  in  Oratory,  tire 
Life  and  Spirit  of  Reprefentation  or 
Figure  as  much  as  in  Painting,  and 
the  Force  of  Sounds  as  well  as  in  Mu- 
iick  ^  and  how  far  thefe  three  natu¬ 
ral  Powers  together  may  extend,  and 
to  what  Effect,  (  even  fuch  as  may  be 
mlftaken  for  fupernatural  or  Magical  j 
I  leave  it  to  fuch  Men  to  confider, 
whofe  Thoughts  turn  to  fuch  Specu¬ 
lations  as  thefe,  or  who  by  tneir  Na¬ 
tive  Temper  and  Genius,  arc  in  fome 
Degree  difpofed,  or  receive  the  Impref- 
iions  of  them.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
wonder,  that  the  famous  Doctor  Har¬ 
vey  when  he  was  reading  Virgil,  fhouid 
fotnetimes  throw  him  down  upon  the 
Table,  and  fay  he  had  a  Devil  ^  nor 
that  the  learned  Meric  Cafamon ,  mould 
find  fuch  Charming  Pleafures  and  Emo¬ 
tions,  as  he  deferibes,  upon  the  read¬ 
ing  fome  Parts  of  Lucretius  5  that 
fio  many  fhouid  cry,  and  with  down 
right  Tears,  at  fome  Trajadies  of 
Shake  Spear ,  and  fo  many  more  fhouid 

feel  fuch  Turns  or  Curdling  of  their 

Blood, 
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Bloodj  Upon  the  reading,  or  hearing 
‘ome  excellent  Pieces  of  Poetry,,  nor 
that  03 (avia  fell  into  a  Swound,  at 
the  Recital  made  by  Virgil  of  thofe 
Verfes  in  the  Sixth  of  his  mmides. 

,  This  is  enough  to  affert  the  Powers 
of  Poetry,  and  difcover  the. Ground  of 
thofe  Opinions  of  old,,  which  derived 
it  from  Divine  Inlpirations,  and  gdve 
it  fo  great  a  Share  in  the  (uppofed"  Eh 
feds  of  Sorcery  or  .Magick-  But  as 
the  Old  Romances  feern  to  lefTen  the 
Honour  of  true  :Prowefs  and  Valour 
in  their  Knights,  by  giving  fuch  a  part 
in  all  their  chief  Adventures  to  En¬ 
chantment,  fo  the  true  Excellency  and 
juft  Efteem  of  Poetry,  feemS  rather 
j  debafed  than  Exalted,  by  the  Stories  or 
Belief  of  the  Charms  performed  by  it, 
which  among  the  Northern  Nations, 
grew  fo  ftrong  and  fo  general,  that 
!  about  five  or ,  fix  hundred  Years  aye 
all  the  Rtf  nick  Poetry  came  to  be  de¬ 
cried,  and  thofe  ancient  Charafters, 
in  which  they  were  written,  to  be  aho- 
Jifhed  by  the  Zeal  of  Bifhops,  and  even 
by  Orders  and  Decrees  of  State;  which 
[has  .given  a  great  Maim,  or  father 
an  irrecoverable  Loft  to  the  Srory  of 
thofe  Northern  Kingdoms,  the  Seat  of 

A  our 
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our  Anceftors  in  all  the  Weftern  parts 
of  Europe  .  . 

The  more  true  and  natural  Source 
of  Poetry  may  he  difcovered,by  obferv- 
ing  to  what  God  this  Infpiration  was 
afcribed  by  the  Ancients,  vHiich  was 
Apollo ,  or  the  Sun,  e (deemed  among 
them  the  God  of  Learning  in  general, 
but  more  particularly  of  Mufick  and 
of  Poetry.  The  Myftery  of  this  Fa¬ 
ble,  means,  I  fuppofe,  that  a  certain 
Noble:  and  Vital  Heat  of  Temper,  but 
efpecially  of  the  Brain,  is  the  true 
Spring  of  thefe  Two  parts  or  Scien¬ 
ces:  This  was  that  Caeleftial  Fire, 
which  gave  fuch  a  pleafing  Motion  and 
Agitation  to  the  Minds  of  thofe  Men, 

that  have  been  fo  much  admired  in  the 

!  ' 

World,  that  raifes  fuch  infinite  Images 
of  Things  fo  agreeable  and  delightful 
to  Mankind  3  By  the  Influence  of  this 
Sun,  are  produced  thofe  Golden  and 
Inexhaufted  Mines  of  Invention,  which 
has  furniftied  the  World  with  Trea- 
fu  res  fo  highly  e (deemed,  and  fo  univer- 
fally  known  and  ufed,  in  all  the  Re¬ 
gions  that  have  yet  been  difcover- 
ed.  From  this  arifes  that  Elevation 
of  Genius,  which-  can  never  be  pro^ 
duced  .by  any  Art  or' Study,  by  pains 
• »  -  or 
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or  by  Induftry,  which  cannot  be  taught 
by  Precepts  or  Examples  5  and  there¬ 
fore  is  agreed  by  all,  to  be  the  pure 
and  free  Gift  of  Heaven  or  of  Nature, 
and  to  be  a  Fire  kindled  out  of  fome 
hidden  Spark  of  the  very'  firft  Concep¬ 
tion, 

But  tho’  Invention  be  the  Mother 
of  Poetry,  yet  this  Child,  is  like  all 
others  born  -  naked,  and  muft  be  Non- 
rifhed  with  Care,  cloathed  with  Ex- 
a&nefs  and  Elegance,  Educated  with 
Induftry,  Inftru&ed' with  Art,  Improv¬ 
ed  by  Application,  Corrected  •  with 
Severity,  and  Accomplifhed  with  La¬ 
bour  and  with  Time,  before  it  arrives 
at  any  great  Perfection  or  Growth,- 
’  f is  certain  that  no  Competition  re¬ 
quires  fo  many  feveral  Ingredients, 
or  of  more  different  Sorts  than  this, 
nor  that  to  excel  in  any  Qualities, 
there  are  neceffary  fo  many  Gifts  of 
Nature,  and  fo  many  Improvements  of 
Learning  and  of  Art.  For  there  muff 
be  an  univerfal  Genius,  of  great  Com- 
pafs  as  well  as  great  Elevation.  There 
muft  be  a  fpritely  Imagination  or  Fancy, 
fertile  in  a  thoufand  Productions,  rang¬ 
ing  over  infinite  Ground,  piercing  in¬ 
to  every  Corner,  and  by  the  Light  of 
.  X  3  that 
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that  true  Poetical  Fire,  difcovering  a 
thdufand  little  Bodies  or  Images  in  the 
World,  and  Similitudes  among  them, 
unfeen  to  common  Eyes,  and  ^vhich 
could  not  be  difcovered,  without  the 
Rays  of  that  Sun. 

Befides  the  Heat  of  Invention  and 
Livelinefs  of  Wit,  there  mud  be  the 
Coldnefs  of  good  Senle  and  Soundnefs 
of  Judgment,  to  diftinguifh  between 
Things  and  Conceptions,  which  at  firft 
Sight,  or  upon  (hort  Glances,  feem  alike; 
to  chufe  among  Infinite  Prod  unions 
of  Wit  and  Fancy,  which  are  worth 
preferving  and  cultivating,  and  which 
are  better  ftifled  in  the  Birth,  or  thrown 
away  when  they  are  born,  as  not  worth 
bringing  up.  Without  the  Forces  of 
Wit,  alt  Poetry  is  flat  and  languifh- 
ing  ;  without  the  Succours  of  Judg¬ 
ment,  ’tis  wild  and  extravagant.  The 
true  wonder  of  Poefy  is,  1  hat  fuch 
Contraries  mud  meet  to  compofe  it;  a 
Genius  both  Penetrating  and  Solid; 
in  Expreffion  both  Delicacy  and  Force ; 
and  the  Frame  or  Fabrick  of  a  true 
Poem,  muft  have  fomething  both  Sub¬ 
lime  and  Jud,  Amazing  and  Agreeable. 
There  mud  be  a  great  Agitation  of 
Mind  to  invent,  a  great  Calm  to  Judge 
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md  correft  5  there  mud  be  upon  the 
fame  Tree,  and  at  the  fame  Time, 
both  Flower  and  Fruit.  To  work  up 
this  Metal  into  exquiftte  Figure,  there 
mu.fr  be  imploy’d  the  Fire,"  the  Ham¬ 
mer,  the  Chizel  and  the  File,  There 
muft  be  a  General  Knowledge  both 
bf  Nature  and  of  Arts,  and  to  go  the 
lovveft  that  can  be,  there  are  required 
Genius,  Judgement,  and  Application  5 
for  without  this  laft,  all  the  reft  will 
not  ferve  turn,  and  none  ever  was  a 
great  Poet,  that  applied  himfelf  much  to 
any  Thing  elfe.  -r 

When  I  fpeak  of  Poetry,  I  mean  not 
an  Ode  or  an  Elegy,  a  Song  or  a  Sa- 
1  tyr,  nor  by  a  Poet  the  Compofer  of 
any  of  thefe,  but  pf  a  Juft  Poem  5  And 
after  all  I  have  faid,  'tis  no  wonder, 
there  (hould  be  fo  few  that  appeared, 
in  any  Parts  or  any  Ages  of  the  World, 
or  that  fuch  as  have,  (hould  be  fo  much 
admired,  and  have  almoft  Divinity  af- 
feribed  to  them,  and  to  their  Works. 

Whatever  has  been  among  thofe,  who 
are  mentioned  with  fo  much  Praife  or 
Admiration  by  the  Ancients,  but  are 
loft  to  us,  and  unknown  any  further 
than  their  Names,  I  think  no  Man  has 
been  fo  bold  among  thofe  that  remain 

X  3  to 
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to  queftion  the  Title  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  not  only  to  the  firft  Rank,  but 
to  the  fuprearn  Dominion  in  this  State, 
and  from  whom,  as  the  great  Law¬ 
givers  as  well  as  Princes,  all  the  Laws 
and  Orders  of  it,  are,  or  may  be  deriv¬ 
ed.';  Homer  was  without  Difpute,  the 
mod  Lhiiverfal  Genius  that  has  been 
known  in  the  World,  and  Virgil  the 
mod  accom  pi  idl’d.  To  the  firft  muft 
be  allowed,  the  moft  fertile  Invention, 
the  richeft  Vein,  the  moft  general 
Knowledge,  and  the  moft  lively  Ex- 
predion :  To  the  laft,  The  nobleft 
Idea’s,  the  jufteft  Inftitution,  the  wifeft 
Conduct,  and  the  choiced  Elocution. 
To  fpeak  in  the  Painter’s  Terms,  we 
find  in  the  Works  of  Homer,  the  moft 
S'oirit,  Force,  and  Life  5  in  thofe  of 
Virgil,  the  bed  Defign,  the  trued  Pro¬ 
portions,  and  the  greateft  Grace  5  The 
Colouring  in  both  feems  equal,  and 
indeed,  is  in  both  admirablec  .Homer 
had  more  Fire  and  Rapture,  firgil 
more  Light  and  Swiftnefs$  or  at  lead 
the  Poetical  Fire  was  more  raging  in 
one,  but  clearer  in  the  other,  which 
makes  the  firft  jnore  amazing,  and  the 
latter  more  agreeable.  .The  Ore  was 
either  in  one,  but  in  the  other  more  re- 

'  •  >  '  'r. 
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fined,  and  better  allay’d  to  make  up 
excellent  Work.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
think  it  rauft  be  confefied,  that  Homer 
was  of  the  two,  and  perhaps  of  -all 
others,  the  vailed,  the  fublinaeft,  and 
the  tnoft  wonderful  Genius ,  and  that 
he  has  been  generally  foefteemed,- there 
cannot  be  a  greater  Teftimony  given, 
than  what  has  been  by  fome.  obferved, 
that  not  only  the  greateft  Mailers- 
have  found  in  his  Works  the  bed  and 
trued  Principles  of  all  their  Sciences 
or  Arts,  but  that  the  Nobled  Nations 
i  have  derived  from  them  the  Original, 
or  their  feveral  Races,  though  it  be, 

I  hardly  yet  agreed.  Whether  his  Story 
:  be  true,  orFidion.  Inihort,  thefetwo 
immortal  Poets,  muft  be  allowed  to 
;  have  fo  much  .excelled  in  their  Kinds, 
i  as  to  have  exceeded-,  all  Companion , 

;  to  have  even  extinguifhed  Emulation, 

|  and  in  a  Manner  confined  true  Poetry, 

|  nor  only  to  their  two  Languages,  but 
i  to  their  very  Per  Ions.  And  I  am  apt  to 
j  believe  fo  much  of  the  true  Genius  of 
:  Poetry  -in  General,  and  of  its  Eleva¬ 
tion  in  thefe  two  Particulars,  that  I 
;  know  ,  not,  whether  of  all  the  Num¬ 
bers  of  Mankind,  that  -  live  within -  the 
Compafs  of  a  Thpufe^drAearsy  for  one  • 

X  4  Man 
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Man  that  is  born  capable  of  making 
fuch  a  Poet  as  Homer  or  Virgil ,  there 
may  not  be  a  Thoufand  born  capable 
pf  making  as  Great  Generals  of  Armies, 

as  any  the  moft 
Renowned  in  Story.  '  1 

I  do.  not  here  intend  to  make  a 
further  Critick  upon  Poetry,  which 
were  too  great  a  Labour 3  nor  to  give 
Rules  for  it,  which  were  as  great  a 
Prefumptiori :  Befides,  there  has  been 
so  much  Paper  blotted  uponthefe  Sub- 
fefts,  in  this  Curious  and  Cenfuring 
Age,  that  ’tis  all  grown  tedious  or  Re¬ 
petition.  The  Modern  French  Wits  (  or 
Pretenders  )  have  been  very  fevere  in 
their^  Cenfures,  and  exaffc  in  their  Rules, 
f  think  to  very  little  putpofe^  for  If 
know  not,  why  they  might  not  have 
contented  themfelves  with  thofe  giv¬ 
en  by  Ariflotle  and  Horace ,  and  have 
Tranflated  them  rather  than  Comment¬ 
ed  upon  them,  for  all  they  have  done 
lias  been  no  more  3  fo  as  they  feern,1  by 
their  Writings  of  this  Kind,  rather  to 
have  valued  themfelves,  than  improved 
any  Body  elfe.  The  Truth  is,  there  is 
something  in  the  Genius  of  Poetry,  too 
Libertine  to  be  confined  to  fo  many 
Rules  3  and  whoever  goes  about  to.  fub- 
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it  to  fuch  Conftraints,  lofes  both 
its  Spirit  and  Grace,  which  are  ever 
Native,  and  never  learnt,  even  of  the 
beft  Mafters.  Tis  as  if,  to  make  ex¬ 
cellent  Honey,  you  fhould  cut  off  the 
Wings  of  your  Bees,  confine  them  to 
their  Hive  or  their  Stands,  and  Jay 
Flowers  before  them,  fuch  as  you 
think  the  fweeteft,  and  like  to  yeild 
the  fineft  Extraction  5  you  had  as  good 
pull  out  their  Stings,  and  make  arrant 
Drones  of  them.  They  mull:  range 
through  Feilds,  as  well  as  Gardens, 
chufe  fuch  Flowers  as  they  pleafe, 
and  by  Proprieties  and  Scents  they 
only  know  and  diftinguifh :  They  muft 
work  up  their  Cells  with  Admirable 
Art,  extra#  their  Honey  with  infinite 
Labour,  and  fever  it  from  the  Wax, 
with  fuch  Diflindion  and  Choice,  as 
belongs  to  none  but  themfelves  to  per¬ 
form  or  to  judge. 


It  would  be  too  much  Mortifica¬ 
tion  to  thefe  great  Arbitrary  Rulers 
among  the  French  Writers,  or  our  own, 
to  obferve  the  worthy  Produdions 
that  have  been  formed  by  their  Rules, 
the  Honour  they  have  received  in  the 
World,  or  the  Pleafure  they  have  giv¬ 
en  Mankind,  But  to  comfort  them 

•  f  1  *  “  T> 
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I  do  not  know,  there  was  any  great 
Poet  in  Greece ,  after  the  Rules  of  that 
Art  laid  down  by  Arijlotle •  nor  in 
Rome,  after  thofe  by  Horace,  which 
yet  none  or  our  Moderns  pretend  to 
Iiave  out-done.  Perhaps  Theocritus  and 
Lucan,  may  be  alledg’d  againft  this  Af- 
fertion}  but  the  firft  offered  no  further, 
than  at  Idils  or  Ecclogues  ^  and  the 
lafl:,  though  he  rnuft  be  avowed  for  a 
true  and  happy  Genius ,  and  to  have 
made  fome  very  high  Flights,  yet  he ^ 
is  fo  unequal  to  himfelf,  and  his  Mufe 
is  fo  young,  that  his  Faults  are  too  no¬ 
ted,  to  allow  his  P  retences.  F&liciter 
audet ,  is  the  true  Character  of  Lucan, 
as  oi  Ovid ,  Lufit  amabiliter .  After  all, 
the  utmoft  that  can  be  atcheived ,  or  I 
think  pretended,  by  any  Rules  in  this 
Art,  is  but  to  hinder  fome  Men  from 
being  very  ill  Poets,  but  not  to  make 
any  Man  a  very  good  one.  To  judge 
who  is  fo,  we  need  go  no  further 
for  Inftrudion,  than  three  Lines  of 
Horace.  ,  . '  .  ■  ■  :-f 

“  J  *p  '  '•  '  *  •  *  .  •.  •  *  *  w  .  ..  ,  •  - 

—llle  meumqui  Pectus  inanker  an  git, 
Irritat ,  mtdcct,  faljis  Terroribus  .ippkt, 
L)t  Magus, &modo  me  Yhebis ,  modo pomt 
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He  is  a  Poet, 

Who  vainly  anguijhes  my  Breafi , 
Provokes ,  allays ,  and  with fal/eT error fills  , 
Like  a  Magician ,  now  Jets  me  down 

In  Thebes,  /»  Athens. 

Whoever  does  not  affeft  and  move 
the  lame  prefent  Paffions  in  yon,  that 
he  reprefents  in  others,  and  at  other 
Times,  raife  Images  about  you,  as  a 
Conjurer  is  faid  to  do  Spirits,  Tran¬ 
sport  you  to  the  Places  and  to  the  Per- 
Tons  he  defcribes,  cannot  be  judged  to  be 
a  Poet,  though  his  Meafures  are  never 
fo  juft,  his  Feet  never  fofmooth,  or  his 
Sounds  never  fo  fweet. 

But  inftead  of  Critick,  or  Rules  con¬ 
cerning  Poetry,  I  fhall  rather  turn  my 
Thoughts  to  the  Hiftory  of  it,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  Antiquity,  theUfes,  the  Chan¬ 
ges,  the  Decays,  that  have  attended 
this  great  Empire  of  Wit.  • 

it  is  I  think  generally  '  agreed,  to 
have  -been  the  firft  Sort  of  Writing 
that  has  been  ufed  in  the  World  5  and 
in  feveral  Nations  to  have  prececded 
the  very  Invention  or  Ufage  of  Let¬ 
ters,  This  la  ft  is  certain  in  America , 
where  the  fir  ft  Spaniards  met  with 

ft 
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many  Strains  of  Poetry,  and  left  feve- 
ral  of  them  tranflated  into  their  Lan¬ 
guage,  which  fee m  to  have  flowed 
from  a  true  Pqetick  Vein,  before  any 
Letters  were  known  in  thofe  Regions. 
The  fame  is  probable  of  the  Scythi¬ 
ans,  the  Gr£ciat/s  and  the  Germans.  Ari- 
ftotle  fays,  the  Agathyrfi  had  their  Laws 
all  in  Verfe  ^  and  Tacitus ,  that  the 
Germans  had  no  Annals  nor  Records 
but  what  were  fo  $  and  for  the  Grecian 
Oracles  delivered  in  them,  we  have  no 
certain  Account  when  they  began,  but 
rather  Reafon  to  believe  it  was  before 
the  •  Introdu&ion  of  Letters  from  Phoe¬ 
nicia.  among  them.  Pliny  tells  it,  as 
a  Thing  known,  that  Pherecides  was 
the  firft  who  writ  Profe  in  the  Greek 
Tongue,  and  that  he  lived  about  the 
Time  of  ! Cyrus,  whereas  Homer  and 
Hefiod  lived  fome  hundreds  of  Years 
before  that  Age^  and  Orphans,  Li¬ 
nus,  Muftiis,  fome  Hundreds  before 
them :  And  of  the  Sybils ,  feveral  were 
befpre  any  of  thofe,  and  in  Times 
as  well  as  Places,  whereof  we  have 
no  clear  Records  now  remaining.  What 
Solon  and  Pythagoras  Writ,  is  faid  to 
have  been  in  Verfe,  who  were  fome- 
thing  older  than  Cyrus  $  and  before 
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them,  were  Arc  hi  locus,  Simonides,  Tyr- 
tfius,  Sappho ,  Stefchorus,  and  federal 
other  Poets  famous  in  their  Times. 
The  fame  Thing  is  reported  of  Chal- 
d<ea,  Syria ,  and  China  $  Among  the 
Ancient  Wejlern  Goths  (  our  Anceft- 
ors  )  the  Runick  Poetry  feems  to 
have  been  as  old  as  their  Letters; 
and  their  Laws,  their  Precepts  of  Wif- 
dom,  as  well  as  their  Records,  their 
Religious  Rites  as  well  as  their  Charms 
and  incantations,  to  have  been  all  in 
Verfe. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  even  in 
Sacred  Writ,  the  moft  ancient  is  by 
fome  learned  Men  efteemed  to  be  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  that  it  was  Writ¬ 
ten  before  the  Time  of  Mofes,  and  that 
it  was  a  Translation  into  Hebrew  out 
of  the  old  Chaldee  an  or  Arabian  Lan¬ 
guage.  It  may  probably  be  conjedur- 
ed,  that  he  was  not  a  Jew,  from  the 
place  of  his  Abode,  which  appears  to 
have  been  Seated  between  the  Chat- 
d£ans  of  one  Side,  and  the  Sabeans 
(  who  were  of  Arabia  )  on  the  other ; 
and  by  many  Paffages,  of  that  admi¬ 
rable  and  truly  infpired  Poem,  the  Au¬ 
thor  feems  to  have  lived  in  fome  Parts 
near  the  Mouth  of  Euphrates,  or  the 

Per  ft 'an 
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Perfan  Gulf,  where  he  contemplated 
the  Wonders  of  the  Deep  as  well  as 
the  other  Works  of  Nature,  common 
to  thofe  Regions.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to' 
find  any  Traces  of  the  Mofaical  Pates 
or  Inftitutions,  either  in  the  Divine 
Worfhip,  or  the  Morals  related  to,  in 
thofe  Writings:  For  not  only  Sacri¬ 
fices  and  Praifes,  were  much  more 
ancient  in  Religious  Service,  than  the 
Age  of  Alofej  j  But  the  Opinion  oi 
one  Deity,  and  Adored  without  any 
Idol  or  Reprefentation,  was  profeffed 
and  received  among  the  ancient  Per - 
fans  and  Hetrufcans  and  Chaiclaans* 
So  that  if  Job  was  an  Hebrew,  tis  pro¬ 
bable  he  may  have  been  of  the  Race 
of  Heber  who  lived  in  Chaldea,  or  of 
Abraham,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  left 
that  Country  for  the  Profefiionor  Wor- 
fiiip  of  one  God,  rather  than  from  the 
Branch  of  Ifaac  and  Jfraet,  who  lived 
in  the  Land  of  Canaan.  Now  l  think 
it  is  out  of  Controverfy,  that  the  Book 
of  Job  was  Written  Originally  in  Verfe, 
and  was  a  Poem  upon  the  Subject  of 
the  1  lift  ice  and  Power  of  God,  and  in 
Vindication  of  his  Providence,  againfi 
the  common  Arguments  of  Atheiftical 
M'm  who  took  Occafioii  to  drfpute  it, 

from 
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from  die  ufual  Events  of  Human  tilings 

by  which  fo  many  ill  and  impious  Men 
feem  Happy  and  profperous  in  the 
Courfe  of  their  Lives,  and  fomany  Pious 
and  Juft  Men,  feem  Miferable  or  Af- 
mcred.  I  he  Span  if!)  Tranflafion  of  the 
jms  in  Ferrara ,  which  pretends  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Hebrew  (  as  near  as  could  be  ) 
Word  for  Word  5  and  for  which,  all 
TranLators  of  the  Bible  flnce,  have  had 
great  Regard,  gives  us  the  two  firft 
Chapters,  and  the  laft  from  the  feventh 
Verfe  in  Profe,  as  an  .  Hiftorical  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Conclufion  of  the  Work, 
and  all  the  reft  in  Verfe,  except  theTran- 
fitioos  from  one  part  or  Perfon  of  this 
Sacred  Dialogue  to  another. 

But  if  vve  take  the.  Book  of  Mofes  to 
be  the  moft  ancient  in  the  Hebrew 
Tongue,  yet  the  Song  of  Mofes  may  pro- 
oably  have  been  Written  before  the 
reft  3  as  that  of  Deborah,  before  the  Book 
of  Judges ,  being  Praifes  fung  to  God, 
upon  the  Victories  or  Succeffes  of  the 
Ifrkelites ,  related  in  both.  And  I  ne¬ 
ver  read  the  laft,  without  obferving  in; 
it,  as  true  and  noble  Strains  of  Poetry 
and  Picture,  as  in  any  other  Language 
whatfoever,  in  Spight  of  all  Disadvan¬ 
tages  from  TranHations  into  fo  different 

Tongues 
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Tongues  and  common  Profe.  If  an 
Opinion  of  fome  Learned  Men  .both 
Modern  and  Ancient  could  be  allow¬ 
ed,  that  Efdras  was  the  Writer  or  Com¬ 
piler  of  the  firft  Hiftorical  part  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  though  from  the  fame 
Divine  Infpiration,as  that  of  Mofcs  and 
the  other  Prophets,  then  the  Pfalms  of 
David  would  be  the  firft  Writings  vye 
find  in  Hebrew  ^  and  next  to  them,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  was  written 
when  he  was  young,  and  Ecclejfajles 
when  he  was  old :  So  that  from  all  Sides, 
both  facred  and  prophane.  It  appears 
that  Poetry  was  the  fir  ft  Sort  of  Wri¬ 
ting  known  and  ufed  in  the  feveral  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  World. 

It  may  feem  ftrange,  I  confefs,  up¬ 
on  the  firft  Thought,  that  a  Sort  of  Stile 
fo  regular  and  fo  difficult,  ftiould  have 
grown  in  Ufe,  before  the  other  fo  eafy 
and  fo  loofe :  But  if  we  confider,  what 
the  firft  End  of  Writing  was,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  probable  from  Keafon  as  well  as 
Experience  ^  For  the  true  and  general 
End  was  but  the  Help  of  Memory,  in 
preferving  that  of  Words  and  of  Add¬ 
ons,  which  would  otherwife  Have  been 
loft,  and  foon  vanifh  away,  with  the 
Tranfitory  PalTage  of  Humane  Breath 
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alid  Life.  Before  Hie  Difcourfes  and 
Difputes  of  Phiiofophers  begaii  to  bufy, 
or  amule  the  Grecian  Wits,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  written  in  Prole,  but  either  Laws, 
Lome  ftiort  Sayings  of  Wife  Men,  of 
tome  Riddles,  Parables  or  Fables,  where- 
in  were  couched  by  the  Ancients,  many 
Strains  bf  Natural  and  Mofal  Wlfdoni 
and  Knovvlehge,  and  betides  thefe,  Ionic 
mort  Memorials  of  Perfons,  AHions, 
and  of  ”1  imes.  Now  tis  obvious  enbugll 
to  conceive,  how  much  eafief,  all  fucli 
Writings  flaould  be  learnt  and  femem- 
bred,  in  Verfe  than  in  Profe,  hot  only 
by  the  Pleafure  of  Mea  fares  and  of 
Sounds,  which  gives  a  great  I  m  pro  (lion 
to  Memory,  but  by  the  0rder  bf  Feet 
which  makes  a  great  Facility  of  tracing 
one  Word  after  another*  by  knowing 
what  Sort  of  Foot  or  Quantity,  iiiiift 
neceffarily  have  preCeeded  or  followed 
the  Words  we  retain  and  defire  fo  make 
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This  made  Poetry  fo  heceffary,  bet- 
fore  Letters  were  invented,  ahei  fo 
convenient  afterwards*  and  fhewl,  thst 
the  great  Honour  and  general  Re|ueftj 
wherein  it  has  always  been,  lias  hoc 
proceeded  only  from  the  Pleafure.  and 
Delight,  but  likewife  from  the  Ufeful- 

•  *  ir 
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nefs  and  Profit  of  Poetical  Writings; 
,  This  leads  me  naturally  to  the  Sub¬ 
jects  of  Poetry,  which  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally,  Praife,  Inftru&ion,  Story,  Love, 
Grief,  and  Reproach.  Praife  was  the 
SubjeA  of  all  the  Songs  and  Pfalms 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  of  the  Hymns 
of  Orpheus ,  of  Hamer  and  many  others  ; 
Of  theCarmina  Secularia  in  Rome,  Com- 
pofed  all  and  Defigned  for  the  Honour 
of  their  Gods^  Of  Pindar,  Stefichorus, 
and  Tyrteeus,  in  th  e  Praifes  of  Virtue  or 
Virtuous  Men.  The  Subject  of  Job, 
is  Inftru&ion  concerning  the  Attributes 
of  God, and  the  Works  of  Nature.  Thole 
of  Simonides ,  Phocil/ides ,  Theognis,  and 
feveral  other  of  the  fmaller  Greek  Poets, 
with  what  pafifes  for  Pythagoras,  are  In- 
itruCtions  in  Morality  3  The  firft  Book 
of  Heftod  and  Virgil’s  Georgicks,  in  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Lucretius  in  the  deepeft 
natural  Philofophy.  Story  is  the  pro¬ 
per  SubjeCt  of  Heroick  Poems,  as  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Virgil  in  their  inimitable  Iliads 
and  JEneids  $  And  Fable,  which  is  a  Sort 
of  Story,  in  the  IS/Ietamorphojis  of  Ovid. 
The  Lyrick  Poetry  has  been  chiefly 
Converfant ,  about  Love,  tho’  turned 
often  upon  Praife  too  5,  and  the  Vein  of 
Pa  florals  and  Ecclogues  has  run  the 

fame 
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fettle  Courfe,  as  tttdy  be  objBved  hi 
"Theocritus,  Virgil  and  Horace, who  was, 
I  think,  the  firft  and  lad  of  true  Lyri'ch 
i'oets  among  the  Latins :  Grief  has 
been  always  the  Subject  of  Elegy,  and 
Reproach  that  of  Satyr.  The  ^Uramfr 
tick  Poefy  has  been  compofed  of  all 
thefe,  but  the  chief  End  leenis  to  have 
been  Inftrudion,  and  under  the  D i f- 
guife  of  Fables,  or  the  Pleafure  of  Story  * 
to  (hew  the  Beauties  and  the  Rewards 
of  Virtiie,  the  Deformities  and  Mis¬ 
fortunes,  or  Pun i (lime nt  of  Vice  -  By 
Examples  of  both,  to  Encohiage  one, 
and  Deter  Men  from  the  other  ‘  ToRe» 
form  ill  Cuftom,  Corred  ill  Manners, 
and  Moderate  all  violent  Paffions;  Thefe 
are  the  general  Subjeds  of  both  parts 3 
tho’  Comedy  give  us  but  the  Images 
of  common  Life,  and  Tragedy  thole  of 
the  greater  and  more  extraordinary 
Paffions  alid  Adions  among  Men.  To 
go  further  upon  this  Subjed,  tvoltjd 
be  to  tread  fo  beaten  Paths,  that  to 
Travel  in  them,  only  faifes  Duff,  and 
is  neither  of  Pleafure  nor  of  Ufe. 

For  the  Changes  that  have  happen¬ 
ed  in  Poetry,  I  fliall  obferve  one  An¬ 
cient,  and  the  others  that  are  Mo¬ 
dern  will  be  too  Remarkable,  in  the 

T  3  De- 
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Declines  or  Decays  of  this  great  Em¬ 
pire  of  Wit.  The  firll  Change  ofPoe- 
try  was  made,  by  Tranflating  it  into 
Profe,  or  Cloathing  it  in  thofe  loofe 
Robes,  or  common  Veils  that  dilgui- 
fed  or  covered  the  true  Beauty  of  its 
Features,  and  Exa&nefs  of  its  Shape. 
This  was  done  hr  if  by  Hifop  in  Greek , 
but  the  Vein  was  much  more  ancient 
in  the  Eaflern  Regions,  and  much  in 
Vogue,  as  we  tnay  obferve,  in  the  ma¬ 
ny  Parables  ufed  .in  the  Old  Telia ment, 
as  well  as  in  the  new.  And  there  is 
a  Book  of  Fables,  of  the  Sort  of  M- 
fop’s,  Tranflated  out  of  Pcrflan,  and 
pretended  to  have  been  fo,  into  that 
Language  out  of  the  ancient  Indian  5 
But  though  it  feems  Genuine  of  the 
Eaflern  Countries,  yet  I  do  not  take 
it  to  be  fo  old,  nor  to  have  fo  much 
Spirit  as  the  Greek.  The  next  Succef- 
lion  of  Poetry  in  Profe,  feems  to  have 
been  in  the  Miletian  Tales,  which  were 
a  Sort  of  little  Pafloral  Romances 5  and 
though  much  in  requell  in  old  Greece 
and  Rome,  yet  we  have  no  Examples 
that  I  know  of  them,  unlefs  it  be  the 
Longi  Pafloralia,  which  gives  a  Tall 
of  the  great  Delicacy  and  Pleafure, 
that  was  found  fo  generally  in  thofe 

fort 
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fort^of  Tales.  The  Lift  Kind  of  Poetry 
in  Frofe,  is  that  which  in  latter  Apcs 
has  over  run  the  World,  under  the 
Name  of  Romances,  which  tho’ it  feems 
!  Modern,  and  a  Prod  utftion  of  the  Got  hick 
Genius,  yet  the  Writing  is  ancient, 
i  he  Remainders  o f  P et vomits  ArkUer 
feem  to  be  of  this  Kind,  and  that  which 
Lucian  calls  his  True  Hi  (lory ;  But  the 
ancient  that  pa  lies  by  the  Name, 
•is  Hchodorns ,  Famous  for  the  Author's 
chufing  to  lofe  his  Bifhoprkk,  rather 
than  difown  that  Child  of  his  Wit. 
The  true  Spirit  or  Vein  of  ancient  Poe¬ 
try  in  this  Kind,  feems  to  thine  mod 
in  Sir  Philip  Sidney ,  whom  1  efteem 
|  both  the  greateft  Poet  and  the  nobleft 
Genius  of  any  that  have  left  Writings 
!  behind  them,  and.publifhed  in  ours  or 
any  other  modern  Language ^  a  Per- 
fon  born  capable  not  only  of  forming 
the  greateft  Id*  as,  but  of  leaving  the 
Nobleft  Examples,  it  the  Length  of  his 
Life  had  been  equal  to  the  Excellence  of 
his  Wit  and  Virtues. 

With  him  1  leave  the  Difconrfe  of 
ancient  Poetry,  and  todifcover  the  De¬ 
cays  of  this  Empire,  muft  turn  to  that 
of  the  Modern,  which  was  introduced 
after  the  Decays,  or  rather  Extinction 

Y  5  of 
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of  the  old,  as  iftrue  Poetry  being  dead, 
an  Apparition  of  it  walked  about.  This 
mighty  Change,  arrived  by  no  fmaller 
Oxca lions,  nor  more  ignob'e  B_evolu- 
tions,  than  thofe  which  deftroyed  the 
ancient  Empire  and  Government  of 
Rome,  and  Ere&ed  fo  many  new  ones 
upon  their  Pvuines,by  the  Invafions  and 
Conquefts,  or  the  General  Inundations 
of  the  Goths  or  Vandals ,  and  other  Bar¬ 
barous  or  Northern  Nations,  upon  thofe 
Parts  of  Europe  that  had  been  fubjed 
to  the  Romans.  After  the  Conquefts 
made  by  C<efar  upon  Gaul, and  the  near¬ 
er  parts  oi  Germany,  which  were  con¬ 
tinued  and  enlarged  in  the  Times  of  Au- 
guflus  and  Tiberius., by  their  Lieutenants 
of  Generals;  great  Numbers  of  Germans 
and  Gauls  reforted  to  the  Roman  Armies, 
and  to  the  City  it  felf,  and  habituated 
themfelves  there,  as  many  Spaniards , 
Syrians,  Grecians  had  done  before, upon 
the  Conqueft  of  thofe  Countries.  .  This 
Mixture,  foon  Corrupted  the  Purity  of 
the  Laiigi  Tongue,  fo  that  in  Lucan  but 
more  in  Seneca,  we  find  a  great  and 
harfli  Allay  entered  into  the  Stile  of 
the  Augu fian  Age,  After  Trajan  and 
Adrian  fubdued  many  German  and 
Scythian  Nations,  on  both  Tides  of  the 
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Danube,  the  Commerce.iot  thofe  baroa- 
rous  people  grew  very  frequent  with 
the  Romans  $  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that 
the  little  Verfes  afcribed  to  Adrian , 
Were  in  Imitation  of  the  Rnnuk  Poetry. 
The  Scythicas  Pan  P  ruin  as  of  Horns , 
fliews  their  Race  or  Climate,  and  the 
firft  Rhyme  that  ever  I  read  in  Latin, 
with  little  Allufions  of  Letters  or  Sylla¬ 
bles,  is  in  that  ot  Adrian,  at  his  Death, 

\ 

0  Animuld,  vagal  a,  blandula^ 

nunc  abibis  in  l oca, 

^  alidula,  lurida .  tiwidula , 

Nec  ut  foies  dabis  7  oca . 

4 

Tis  probable,  the  old  Spirit  of  Poe¬ 
try,  being  loft  or  frighted  away  by  thofe 
Jong  and  bloody  Wars,  with  fuch  bar¬ 
barous  Enemies,  this  new  Ghoft  began 
to  appear  in  its  Roomy  even  about  that 
Age,  or  elfe  that  Adrian ,  who  affected 
that  piece  of  Learning  as  well  as  others, 
and  was  notable  to  reach  the  old  Vein,' 
turned  to  a  new  one,  which  his  Expe¬ 
ditions  into  thofe  Countries  made  more 
allowable  in  an  Emperor,  an  i  bis  Ex¬ 
ample  recommended  to  others.  In  the 
time  of  Boetius,  who  lived  under  Iheo- 
tn  c  e y  we  find  the  Latin  Poetry 
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fra  ell  rank  of  thlsGothick  Imitation,  and 
the  old  Vein  quite  feared  up. 

Alter  that  Age,  Learning  grew  every 
Day  more  and  more  obfcured,  by  that 
Cloud  of  Ignorance,  which  coming  from 
the  North  and  increasing  with  the  Num¬ 
bers  and  Succeffes  of  thofe  Barbarous 
People,  at  length  ovcr-fbadowed  all 
Europe,  for  fo  long  together.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Tongue  began  it  felf  to  fail  or  be 
difufed,  and  by  its  Corruption  made 
V/ay  for  the  Generation  of  three  New 
Languages,  in  Spain ,  Italy  and  France, 
The  Courts  of  the  .Princes  and  Nobles. 
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who  were  of  the  conquering  Nations, 
for  feveral  Ages  ufed  their  Got  hick,  or 
Franc,  or  Saxcy  Tongues,  which  were 
mingled  with  thofe  of  Germany  where, 
ibrne  of  the  Goths  had  fojourned  long, 
before  they  proceeded  to  their  Con- 
qucft  of  the  more  Southern  or  Wejlem 
Parts,  Where-ever  the  Roman  Colonies 
had  long  remained,,  and  their  Language, 
had  been  generally  fpoken,  the  common 
people  uled  that  {fill,  hut  vitiated  with 
che  bafe  Aliay  of  their  ProvincialSpeech. 
This  in  Ckarlemain\  Time  was  called  in 

tain  dU“ 
mance  $ 

all  the 

«  > 

Rental 

*  V 


France,  Rujlica  Rom  an  a ;  and  ill  Sl 
ring  the  Got  hick  fycigns  there,  Ri 
but  in  Emhnd  ,  from  whence 
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Roman  Soldiers,  and  great  Numbers  of 
the  Brittains  mo  ft  accnftomed  to  their 
Commerce  and  Language,  had  been 
drained  for  the  Defence  of  GauH gainft 
the  barbarous  Nations  that  invaded  it 
about  the  Time  of  Valcntinian ,  that 
Tongue  being  wholly  extinguifh'd,  (as 
well  as  their  own  )  made  Way  for  the 
intire  Ufe  of  the  Saxon  Language.  With 
thefe  Changes,  the  ancient  Poetry  was 
wholly  loft  in  all  thefe  Countries,  and 
a  new  Sort  grew  up  by  Degrees,  which 
was  called  by  a  new  Name  of  Rhirnes. 
with  an  eafy  Change  of  the  Got  hick 
Word  Runes  and  not  from  the  Greek , 
Rjthmes,  as  is  vulgarly  fuppofed. 

Runes ,  was  properly  the  Name  of  the 
Ancient  Gothick  Letters  or  Cb  a  rafters, 
which  were  invented  firft  or  introduced 
by  Odin,  in  the  Colony  or  Kingdom  of 
the  Getes  or  Goths  which  he  planted 
ill  the  North-Weji  Pgrts,  and  round  the 
Baltick  Sea,  as  has  been  before  related. 
But  becaufe  all  the  Writings,  they  had 
ampng  them  for  many  Ages,  were  in 
Verfe,  it  came  to  be  the  common  Name 
of  all  Sorts  of  Poetry  among  the  Goths , 
and  the  Writers  or  Compofers  of  them, 
were  called  Runers  or  Rjmers.  They 
had  likewife  another  Name  for  them, 

*  *  '  ...  V  1  "*  7 

or 
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or  for  fome  Sorts  of  them,  which  was 
Vtifes  or  Wifes ,  and  becaufe  the  Sages 
of  that  Nation,  exprefled  the  beft  of 
their  Thoughts,  and  what  Learning  and 
Prudence  they  had,  in  thefe  Kind  of 
Writings,  they  that  fucceeded  bed  and 
with  mod  Applaufe  were  termed  wife 
Men,  the  good  Senfe  or  Learning,  or 
uleful  Knowledge  contained  in  them, 
was  called  Wifdorn,  and  the  pleafant 
or  facetious  Vein  among  them,  was 
called  Wit,  which  was  applied  to  all 
Spirit  or  Race  of  Poetry,  where  it  was 
found  in  any  Men,  and  was  generally 
pleafing  to  thofe  that  heard,  or  read 
them. 

Of  thefe  Rimes,  there  was  in  Ufe 
among  theGoths  above  a  hundred  feveral 
Sorts,  fome  compofed  in  longer,  fome  in 
Shorter  Lines,  fome  equal,  and  others  un¬ 
equal,  with  many  different  Cadencies, 
Quantities,  or  Feet,  which  in  the  pro 
nouncing,  make  many  different  forts  of 
original  or  natural  tunes.  Some  were  fra¬ 
med  with  Allufions  of  words  or  confo- 
nauce  of  Syllables,  or  of  Letters,  either 
in  the  fame  Line,  or  in  the  Dyftick,  or  by 
alternate  Sucefiion  and  Refemblance, 
which  made  a  fort  of  Gingle,  that  plea- 
fed  the  ruder  Ears  of  that  people.  And 

beeaufe 
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becaufe  their  Language  was  competed 
moft  of  Monosyllables  and  of  fo  great 
Numbers,  many  muft  end  in  the  fame 
found  g  another  Sort  of  Rimes  were  made., 
with  the  Care  and  Study  of  ending  two 
Lines,  or  each  other  of  four  Lines,  with 
Words  of  the  fame*  Sound,  which  being 
the  ea (left,  requiring  lefs  Art,  and  need¬ 
ing  lefs  Spirit  becaufe  a  certain  Chime 
in  the  Sounds  flip  plied  that  Want,  and 
pleafed  common  Ears  5  this  in  time  grew 
the  moft  genera]  among  all  the  Gothick 
Colonies  in  Europe,  and  made  Rhymes 
or  Runes,  pa  fs  lor  the  modern  Poetry, 
in  thefe  parts  of  the  World. 

This  was  nor  ufed  only  in  their  mo¬ 
dern  Languages,  but  during thofe  igno¬ 
rant  Ages,  even  in  that  barbarous  Latin. 
which  remained,  and  was  preferved 
among  the  Monks  and  Priejis ,  to  diftin- 
guifti  them,  by  feme  Shew  of  Learning, 
from  the  Laity,  who  might  well  ad¬ 
mire  it,  in  what  Degree  foever,  and  Re¬ 
verence  the  Profeffors,  when  they  them- 
felves  could  neither  write  nor  read. 


even  in  their  own  Language 5  I  mean 
not  only  the  vulgar  Lay-men,  but  even 
the  generality  of  Nobles,-  Barons,  and 
Prince^  among  them,  and  this  lafted, 
till  the  ancient  Learning  and  Languages 
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began  to  be  reftored  in  Europe,  about 
Two  Hundred  Years  ago. 

The  common  Vein  of  the  Gothick 
Runes  was  what  is  termed  Dithiram- 
vick,  and  was  of  a  raving  or  rambling 
Sort  of  Wit  or  Invention,  loofeand  flow- 
mg,  with  little  Art  or  Confinement  to 
any  certain  Meafures  or  Rules  3  yet 
fome  of  it  wanted  not  the  true  Spirit 
of  Poetry  in  fome  Degree,  or  that  natu¬ 
ral  Infpiration  which  has  been  fa  id  to 
arife  from  fome  Spark  of  Poetical  Fire, 
wherewith  particular  Men  are  born. 
And  fuch  as  it  was  it  ferved  the  Turn, 
not  only  to  pleafe,  but  even  to  charm 
the  Ignorant  and  Barbarous  Vulgar, 
where  it  was  in  Ufe.  This  made  the 
Rutters  among  the  Goths ,  as  much  in 
Requeft  and  admired,  as  any  of  the  an¬ 
cient  and  mold  celebrated  Poets  were 
among  the  Learned  Nations  $  for  among 
the  blind,  he  that  has  one  Tye  is  a 
Prince.  They  were  as  well  as  the  o- 
thers  thought  infpired,  and  the  Charms 
of  their  Runick  Conceptions,  were  gene¬ 
rally  efteemed  Divine  or  Magical  at 
lead 

The  Subjects  of  them  were  various, 
but  commonly  the  fame  with  thofe  al¬ 
ready  obferved  in  the  true  ancient!  Poe- 

■  '  -try. 
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try.  Yet  this  Vein  was  chiefly  imploy- 

e.d’T  “P?.n  the  Records  of  Bold  and  Mar¬ 
tial  Actions,  and  the  Praifes  of  Valiant 
Men  that  had  Fought  fuccesfulfy  or 
i>yed  oravely,  and  thefe  Songs  or  Bal¬ 
lads  were  ufually  fung  at  Fealts,  or  in 

circles  of  Young  or  idle  Perfons,  and 
ierved  to  inflame  the  Humour  of  War 
of  Slaughter,  and  of  Spoils  among  them! 
More  refined  Honour  or  Love,  had  little 
part  in  the  Writings,  becaufe  it  had  lit- 
t*e  in  the  Lives  or  Actions  of  thofe  fierce 
People  and  bloody  Times.  Honour 
among  them  confided  in  Viftory  and 
Love  in  Rapes  and  in  Luft.  *'  ’ 

But  as  the  true  Flame  of  Poetry  was 
rare  among  them,  and  the  reft  was  but 
Wild-fire  that  fparkledor  rather  crackled 
a  while,  and  foon  went  out  with  little 
Plea fu re  or  Gazing  of  the  Beholders  ^ 
Thofe  Rumrs  who  could  not  raife  Ad¬ 
miration  by  the  Spirit  of  their  Poetry^ 
endeavoured  to  do  it  by  another,  which 
was  that  of  Enchantments 5  This  came 
in  to  fupply  the  DefeCt  of  that  fublime 
and  marvellous,  which  has  been  found 
both  in  Poetry  and  Profe  among  the 
Learned  Ancients.  The  G ot hick  Run ers , 
to  Gain  and  Eftablifh  the  Credit  and  Ad  - 
miration  of  their  Rhymes,  turned  theufe 
!  of 
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of  them  very  much  to  Incantations  and 

Charms,  pretending  by  them  to  raife 
Storms,  to  Calm  the  Seas,  to  caufe  Ter¬ 
ror  in  their  Enemies,  to  tranfport  them- 
felves  in  the  Air,  to  conjure  Spirits,  to 
Cure  Difeafes ,  and  Stanch  Bleeding 
Wounds,  to  make  Women  kind  oreafy, 
and  Men  hard  or  invulnerable 5  as  one 
of  their  mod  ancient  Rutters ,  affirms  of 
himfelf  and  his  own  Atchievements,  by 
Force  of  thefe  Magical  Arms,  The  Men 
or  Women,  who  were  thought  to  per¬ 
form  fuch  Wonders  or  Enchantments, 
were  from  Vitfes  or  Wifes ,  the  name  of 
thofe  Verfes  wherein  their  Charms  were 
conceived,  called  Wizards,  or  Witches. 

Out  of  this  Quarry,  feem  to  have 
been  raifed,  all  thofe  Trophies  of  En¬ 
chantment,  that  appear  in  the  whole  Fa- 
brick  of  the  old  Spanijh  Romances  which 
were  the  Productions  of  the  Gothich  Wit 
among  them,  during  their  Reign  ^  dnd 
after  the  Conquefts  of  Spain  by  the  Sa- 
t-ace/ts,  they  were  applied  to  the  long 
Wars  between  them  and  the  Chriftians, 
From  the  fame  perhaps  may  be  derived, 
all  the  vifionary  Tribe  ot  Faries ,  Elves , 
and  Goblines  of  Sprites  and  of  Bnl-beggars , 
that  fervenot  only  to  fright  Children  in¬ 
to  whatever  their  Nurfes  pleafe,  but 

fbme- 
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fometimes,  by  lading  Impreffions,  to  dif- 
Cfoiet  the  Sleeps,  and  the  very  Lives  of 
Men  and  Women,  till  they  grow  to 
Years of  Difcretion,  and  that  God  knows 
is  ad  eriod  of  Time,  which  fome  people 
arrive  to  but  very  late,  and  perhaps 
others  never.  At  lead, this  Belief  prevail¬ 
ed  fo  far  among  the  Goths  and  their  Ra- 
ees,  that  all  Sorts  of  Charms  were  not 
only  attributed  to  their  Runes  or  Ver- 
M  hut  to  their  very  Chara&ers;  fo 
that  about  the  Eleventh  Century,  they 
were  forbidden  and  abolifhed  in  Sweden, 
as.  ^hey  had  been  before  in  Spam ,  by 
Civil  and  Ecclefiadical  Commands  or 
Conditutions,  and  what  has  been  fince 
recovered  of  that  Learning  or  Language, 
has  been  fetcht  as  far  as  fjland  it  felf  * 
How  much  of  this  Kind,  and  of  this 
Credulity  remained,  even  to  our  own 
Age,  mav  be  obferved  by  any  Man  that 
reflects  fo  far  as  thirty  or  forty  Years ; 
low  often  avouched,  and  how  gene- 
•ally  credited  were  the  Stories  of  Fa- 
icf}  Sprites ,  JJitchrcajis ,  and  Fnchanf- 
vents  $  In  fome  Parts  of  France,  and  not 
onger  ago,  the  common  people  believed 
ertainly  there  were  Lougaroos ,  or  Men 
urned  into  Wolves;  and  1  remember 
everal  Irifb  of  the  fame  Mind.  The 

Remain- 
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Remainders  are  woven  into  our  very 
Language:,  Mara  in  old  Rmick  was  a 
Goblin  that  feized  upon  Men  afleep  in 
their  Beds,  and  took,  from  them  all 
Speech  and  Motion.  Old  Nick  a  was  a 
Sprite  that  came  to  ftrangle  People  who 
fell  into  the  Water:  Bo  Was  a  fierce  Go- 
thick  Captain,  Son  of  Odin,  whofe  Name 
was  ufed  by  his  Soldiers  when  they 
would  fright  or  furprife  their  Enemies* 
and  the  Proverb  of  Rhiming  Rats  to 
Death ,  came  t  fuppofe  from  the  fame 
Root. 

There  were  not  longer  fince  than  the 
tithe  1  have  mentioned,  fo me  remainders 
of  the  Rmick  Poetry  among  the  Irijh, 
The  Great  Men  of  their  Scepts,  among 
the  many  Offices  of  their  Family,  which 
continued  always  in  the  fame  Races, 
had  not  only  a  Phyfitian ,  a  Httnts-Man , 
a  Smith  and  fuch  like,  but  a  Poet  and  i 
Tale  teller  :  The  firft  Recorded  ahd 
Sung  the  Actions  of  their  Aticeftors,  and 
Entertained  the  Company  at  Feafts$ 
The  latter  a  mu  fed  them  with  Tales 
when  they  were  melancholy  and  could 
not  fleep :  And  a  very  Gallant  Gentleman 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  has  told  me  of 
his  own  Experience.  That  in  his  Wolf- 
Huntings  there,  when  he  ufed  to  be  a- 
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orond  in  the  Mountains  three  or  four 
Days  together,  and  lay  very  ill  a  Nights 
as  ne  could  not  well  deep  *,  they  vvou’d 
oring  him  one  of  thefe  Tale-tellers ,  that 
when  lie  lay  down,  would  begin  a  Story 
of  a  King,  ora  Gyant,  a  Dwarf  and  a 
Damfel,  and  fuch  rambling  Stuff  and 
continue  it  all  Night  long  in  fuch  an 
even  Tone  that  you  heard  it  going  on, 
whenever  you  awaked  •  and  he  believed’ 
nothing  any  Phyfitians  give  could  have 
io  g°°d  and  fo innocent  Effed,  to  make 
Men  deep,  in  any  Pains  or  Diftempers 
of  Body  or  Mind.  I  remember  in  my 
f  outh,  fome  Perfons  of  our  Country  to 
have  Paid  Orace  in  Kbimes,  and  others 
their  conftant  Prayers  ^  and  ’tis  vulgar 
enough,  that  fome  Deeds  or  Conveyances 
of  Land  have  been  fo,  fince  the  Conqueft. 

In  fuch  poor  wretched  weeds  as  thefe, 
was  Poetry  cloathed  during  thofe  (hades 
of  Ignorance  that  overfpread  all  Europe. 
tor  fo  many  Ages  after  the  Sun-fet  of 
the  Rowan  Learning  and  Empire  toge¬ 
ther,  which  were  lucceeded  by  fo  many 
new  Dominions,  or  Plantations  of  the 
Gothick  Swarms,  and  by  a  new  Face  of 
Cuftoms,  Habit,  Language, and  almoft  of 
Nature :  But  upon  the  Dawn  of  a  new 
Day,  and  the  Pvefurreftion  of  other  Sci 
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ences,  with  the  Two  Learned  Langua¬ 
ges  among  us,  This  of  Poetry  began  to 
appear  very  early, tho’  veryunlike.it  felt 
and  in  .Shapes  as  well  as  Cloaths,  in  Hu¬ 
mor  and  in  Spirit  very  different  from  the 
Ancient.  It  was  now  all  in  Rhime,  after 
the  Got  hick  Faff  ion,  for  indeed  none 
of  the  feveral  Dialefts  of  that  Language  - 
or  Allay,  would  bear  the  Compofure of 
fiich  Feet  and  Meafures,  as  were  in  ufe 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  andfome 
that  attempted  it,  foon  left  it  off,  def- 
pairing  ofSuccefs.  Yet  in  this  new  Drefs, 
Poetry  was  not  without  feme  Charms, 
efpecially  thofeof  Grace  and  Sweetnefs, 
and  the  Ore  begun  toffine  in  the  Hands 
and  Works  of  the  firft  Refiners.  Petrach , 
Lon  far  cl,  Spencer ,  met  with  much  Ap- 
plaufe  upon  the  Subjects  of  Love,Praife, 
Grief,  Reproach.  Ariojio  and  Tajfo ,  en- 
tred  boldly  upon  the  Scene  of  Heroick 
Poems,  but  having  not  Wings  for  fohigh 
Flights  began  to  learn  of  the  old  Ones, 
fell  upon  their  Imitations,  and  chiefly 
of  Virgil,  as  far  as  the  Force  of  their  Ge¬ 
nius,  or  difadantages  of  new  Languages 
and  Cuftoras  would  allow.  The  Reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Gentiles,  had  been  woven  in¬ 
to  the  Contexture  of  all  the  ancient  Poe¬ 
try  whh.  a  very  agreable  Mixture,  which 
'  "  '  maae 
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rinds  the  Moderns  afFecl  to  give  thatch 
Chriftianity,  a  Place  alfo  in  their  Poems. 
But  the  true  Religion  v/as  not  found  to 
become  Fiction  fb  well,  as  a  falfe  had 
done,  and  all  their  attempts  of  this  hind, 
feemed  rather  to  debafe  Religion,  than 
to  heighten  Poetry,  Spencer  endea  voured 
to  fupply  this  with  Morality  and  to  make 
Inf'cruction,  inftead  of  Story,  the  Subject 
of  an  Epick  Poem.  His  Execution  was 
excellent,  and  his  Flights  of  Fancy  very 
Noble  and  High,  but  his  Defigri  was 
Poor,  and  his  Mora!  lay  fo bar-,  that  it 
loft  the  Effect  :  dis  true  the  fill  wa$ 
Gilded,  hut  fo  thin,  that  the  Colour  pjid 
the  Taftc  were  too  eafily  c  ifeovered. 

A  f  ter  thefe  three ,  I  know  none  of  the 
Moderns  that  have  made  anyAtchieve- 
ments  in  Heroick  i  oetry  worth  record¬ 
ing.  The  Wits  of  the  Age,  foon  left  off 
fuch  bold  adventures,  and  turned  to 

/  v 

other  Veins  as  it  not  worthy  to  fit  down 
at  the  Feaft,  they  contented  thcrnfelves 
with  the  Scraps,  with  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
With  Odes  and  Elegies,  with  Satyrs  an  I 
Panegy ricks,  and  what  wc  call  Copies 
of  Verfes  upon  any  Subjects  or  Occafi- 
ons  wanting  either  Genius  or  Applicatb 
tion  for  Nobler  or  more  Laborious 
ductions,  as  Painters  that  cannot  fuc- 

%  2  ceed 
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ceed  in  great  Pieces,  turn  to  Miniature 
But  the  Modern  Poets,  to  value  this 
fmall  Coin,  and  make  itpafs,  tho’ of  fo 
much  a  bafer  Metal  than  the  old ,  gave  it 
a  new  Mixture  from  Two  Veins  which 
were  little  known  or  little  efteemed 
among  the  Ancients.  There  were  indeed 
certain  Fairyes  in  the  old  Regions  of  Poe¬ 
try  called  Epigrams ,  which  felclom  reach¬ 
ed  above  the  Stature  of  two  or  four,  or 
fix  Lines,  and  which  being  fo  fhort,  were 
all  turned  upon  Conceit,  or  fome  fharp 
Hits  of  Fancy  or  Wit.  The  only  ancient 
of  this  Kind  among  the  Latins,  were  the 
Priapeia,  which  were  little  Voluntaries 
or  Extemporaries,  written  upon  the  ri¬ 
diculous  Wooden  Statues  of  Priapus, 
among  the  Gardens  of  Rome.  In  the  De¬ 
cays  of  the  Roman  Learning  and  Wit,as 
well  as  Language,  Martial,  Aufonius, 
and  others,  fell  into  this  Vein,  and  appli¬ 
ed  it  indifferently  to  all  Subjects,  which 
was  before  reftrained  to  one,  and  dreft 
it  fomething  more  cleanly  than  it  was 
Born.  This  Vein  of  Conceit,  feemed 
proper  for  {uch  fcraps  or  Splinters,  into 
which  Poetry  was  broken,  and  was  fo 
eagerly  followed,  as  ahnoft  to  over  run 
all  that  was  compofed  in  our  feveral  mo¬ 
dern  Languages  ;  the  Italian,  the  French, 

the 
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the  Spdtiijh  as  well  as  Englijh,we re  for  a 
great  while  full  of  nothing  el  fe  but  Con¬ 
cetti  It  was  an  Ingredient,  that  gave 
1  alt  to  Competitions  which  had  little 
ot  _  themfelves  5  ’twas  a  Sauce  that  gave 
1  oint  to  meat  that  was  flat,  and  feme 
Lire^to  Colours  that  were  fading  ^  and  in 
fhort,  thofe  who  could  not  furnifh  Spi¬ 
rit,  Supplied  it  with  this  Salt  which  may 
preferve  Things  or  Bodies  that  are  dead ; 
but  is,  for  ought  1  know,  of  little  ufe  to 
the  Living,  or  neceflary  to  Meats  that 
have  much  or  pleafing  Tafts  of  their 
own.  However  it  were,  this  Vein  flrft 
overflowed  our  modern  Poetry,  and  with 
to  little  Diftinaion  or  Judgment  that  we 
would  have  Conceit  as  well  as  Rhyme  in 
every  Two  Lines,  and  run  through  ail 
our  long  Scribles  as  well  as  the  fhort, 
and  the  whole  Body  of  the  Poem,  what- 
ever  it  is:  This  was  juft  as  if  a  Building 
fhouki  be  nothing  but  Ornament,  or 
Cloaths,  nothing  but  Trimming  5  as  if 
a  Face  fliould  be  covered  over  with  black 


Patches,  or  a  Gown  with  Spangles,  which 
is  all  I  fhall  fay  of  it. 

Another  Vein  which  has  entred  and 
helpt  to  corrupt  our  Modern  Poefy,  is 
that  of  Ridicule,  as  if  nothing  pleas’d  but 
what  made  one  laugh,  which  yet  come 

3  from 
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from  two  very  different  Affections  of 
the  Mind  for  as  Men  have  no  Difpofiti- 
on  to  laugh  at  Things  they  are  molt  plea- 
•  fed  with,  fo  they  are  very, little  pleafed 
with  many  Things  they  laugh  at. 

But  this  Miftake  is  very  general,  and 
fuch  modern  Poets,  as  found  no  better 
Way  of  pleafing,  thought  they  could 
not  fail  of  it  by  ridiculing.  This  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  finding  conver fation  run  fo 
much^into  the  fame  Vein,  and  the  Wits 
in  Vogue  to  take  up  with  that  part  of  it, 
which  was  formerly  left  to  thofe  that 
were  called  Fools,  and  wereufed  in  great 
Families,  only  to  make  the  Company 
Jaugh.  What  Opinion  the  Romans- had 
of  this  Character  appears  in  thofe  fanes 
'  of  Horace, 


_ _ _ Abjcntcm  (fit-1  rodit  atnicum , 

Oui  von  deftndit  alio  culfante  folutos 
.(X'ii  c  aft  at  rifus  homimrn  famamcj',  dicacis 
l- metre  aiu  non  vifa  foteft,  C ommijfa  tacere 
0:ii  hcqmt,  tdtc  ISIigcr  cjt ,  liit'ac  tti  R.OiaailC 
1  *  '  p  caveto : 


And  his  pity  the  Character  of  a  Wit, 
in  one  Age,  ffiould  be  fo  like  that  of  a 
Black  in  another, 

Rablais  feems  to  have  been  Father  of 

the  Ridicule  a  Man  of  excellent  and  uni- 
;  ;  ■  "  yerial 
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verfal  Learning  as  well  as  Wit,  and  rho’ 
lie  had  too  much  Game  given  hi  .n  tor 

Cj 

Satyr  in  that  Age,  by  the  Cuftoms  of 
Courts  and  of  Convents,  of  Procelles 
and  of  Wars,  of  Schools  and  ofCampg 
of  Romances  and  Legends  $  yet  he  mud 
be  confeft  to  have  kept  up  his  Vein  of 
Ridicule  by  faying  many  Things  fo  mali¬ 
cious,  fo  fmutty,  and  fo  prophane.  that 
either  a  prudent,  a  mod  eft,  or  a  pious 
Man,  could  not  have  afforded,  rho’  he 
had  never  fo  much  of  that  Coin  about 
him,  and  it  were  to  be  wifh’d,  that  the 
Wits  who  have  followed  his  Vein  had 
not  nut  too  much  value  upon  a  Drefs, 
that  better  LTnderfta  ladings  would  not 
wear  (  at  lead  in  publick  )  and  upon  a 
Compafs  they  gave  themfel  ves,  which  o- 
therMen  would  not  take.  Thematchlels 
Whiter  of  Do n  Qiiixot  is  much  more  to  he 
admired*,  for  having  made  up  fo  excel¬ 
lent  a  cotnoofition  of  Satyr  or  Ridicule, 
without  thofe Ingredients,  and  Teems  to 
be  the  beft  and  higheft  Strain  thatever 
was,  or  will  be  reached  by  that  Vein. 

It  began  hr  ft  in  Verfe,  with  an  It  dim 
Poem,  called  La.  Secchla  R  a  pita,  was 
purfued  by  Scar r on  in  French ,  with  his 
Virgil  Travefty,  and  in  Lnplijh  by  Sir 
Lohti  Mince.  Hudibras  and-  Lotion,  and 

7.  • 
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with  greater  Height  of  Burlefque  in  the 
Englijhs  than  1  think  in  any  other  Lan¬ 
guage.  But  let  the  Execution  be  what 
it  will,  the  Detign,  the  Cu (torn,  and  Ex¬ 
ample  are  very  pernicious  to  Poetry, 
and  indeed,  to  all  Virtue  and  good  Qua¬ 
lities  among  Men,  which  mull:  be  dis¬ 
heartened,  by  finding  how  unjuftly  and 
undiftinguifhed  they  fall  under  the  Lafli 
of  Raillery,  and  this  Vein  of  ridiculing 
the  Good  as  well  as  the  Ill,  the  Guilty 
and  the  Innocent  together.  Tis  a  very 
poor,  tho’  common  pretence  to  merit,  to 
make  it  appear  by  the  Faults  of  other 
Men.  A  mean  Wit  or  Beauty  may  pafs 
in  a  Room,  where  the  reft  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  are  allowed  to  have  none  5  his 
Something  to  fparkle  among  Diamonds, 
but  to  fhine  among  Pebles,  is  neither  Cre¬ 
dit  nor  Value  worth  the  pretending. 

Belides  thefe  two  Veins  brought  in,  to 
i  apply  the  De lefts  of  the  Modern  Poetry, 
much  Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Smoothnefsof  Language  or  Stile,  which 
has  at  the  belt,  but  the  Beauty  of  Co- 
louring  in  a  Picture,  andean  never  make 
a  good  one,  without  Sp  i  ri  t  and  Strength. 
The  Academy  fet  up  by  Cardinal  Rich- 
ikit ,  to  arnufe  the  Wits  of  that  Age 
P4k|  Country,  and  divert  them  from 

raking 
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raking  into  his  Politick  and  Minifterv 
brought  this  in  Vogue ,  and  the  FreJcb 
Vt  its  have  for  this  laft  Age,  been  in  a 
Manner  wholly  turned  to  the  Refine¬ 
ment  of  their  Language,  and  indeed  with 
*uch  Succefs,  that  it  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
celled,  and  runs  equally  through  their 
Verte  and  their  Profe.  The  fame  Vein 
nas  been  likewife  much  cultivated  in 
our  Modern  Englifi  Poetry,  and  by  fuch 
poor  Recruits,  have  the  broken  Forces 
°.  fh,s  -Empire  been  of  late  made  up 
with  what  Succefs  l  leave  to  be  judged 
by/uch,  as  confident  in  the  fornier 
Heights,  and  the  pleafant  Declines  both 
ot  Power  and  of  Honour,  but  this  will 
not  dil courage,  however  it  may  affeft 
the  true  Lovers  of  this  Miftrefs,  who 
mutt  ever  think  her  a  Beauty  in  Rags  as 
well  as  m  Robes.  ° 


Among  thefe  many  Decays,  there  is 
yet  one  Sort  of  Poetry,  that  feems  to 
have  fucceeded  much  better  with  our 
Moderns,  than  any  of  the  reft,  which  is 
Drawatick ,  or  that  of  the  Stage:  In  this 
the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  French 
have  all  had  their  different  Merrt,  and 
received  their  juft  Applaufes.  Yet  I 
am  deceived,  if  our  Englijh,  has  not  in 
feme  Kind  excelled  both  The  Modern 

and 
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and  the  Ancient,  which  has  been  by 
Force  of  a  Vein  natural  perhaps  to  our 
Country,  and  which  with  us  is  cal¬ 
led  Humour,  a  Word  peculiar  to  our 
Language  too,  and  hard  to  be  expreffed 
in  any" other  ^  nor  is  it  (  that  I  know 
of  )  found  in  any  foreign  Writers,  un- 
lefs  it  be  Moliere  and  yet  his  it  felt  Has 
too  much  of  the  Farce,  to  pafs  for  the 
fame  with  ours.  Shakefpear  was  the  firft 
that  opened  this  Vein  upon  our  Stage, 
which  has  run  fo  freely  andfopleafant- 
Jy  ever  fince,  that  I  have  often  wonder¬ 
ed,  to  find  it  appear  fo  little  upon  any 
others ;  being  a  Subject  fo  proper  for 
them,  fince  Humour  is  but  a  Pidure  of 
particular  Life,  as  Comedy  is  of  gene¬ 
ral,  and  tho’  it  reprefents  Dipofitions 
and  Cuftoms  lefs  common,  yet  they  are 
not  lefs  natural  than  thofe  that  are  more 
frequent  among  Men  5  for  if  Humour  it 
felf  be  forced  it  lofes  all  the  Grace, 
which  has  been  indeed  the  Fault  offome 
of  our  Poets  mod  celebrated  in  this 
Kind. 

It  may  feem  a  Defect  in  the  ancient 
Stage,  that  the  Characters  introduced 
were  fo  few,  and  thofe  fo  common,  as  a 
covetous  old  Man,  an  amroous  young, 
a  witty  Wench,  a  crafty  Slave,  a  brag¬ 
ging 
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ging  Soldier :  The  Spedators  met  no  • 
thing  upon  the  Stage,  but  what  they 
met  in  the  Streets,  and  at  every  Turn. 
All  the  Variety  is  drawn  only  from  diffe¬ 
rent  and  uncommon  Events  ^  whereas  if 
the  Charaders  are  fo  too,  the  Diverfity 
and  the  Pleafnre  muff  needs  be  the  more. 
But  as  of  moft  general  Cuftoms  in  a 
Country,  there  is  ufualiy  lome  Ground, 
from  the  Nature  of  the  People  or  Cli- 
mat,  fo  there  may  be  amongftus,  for  this 
Vein  ofourStage,  and  a  greater  Variety 
of  Humour  inthePidure,  becaufethere 
is  a  greater  Variety  in  the  Life.  This  may 
proceed  from  the  native  Plenty  of  our 
Soil,  the  Unequalnefs  ofourClimat,  as 
well  as  the  Eafe  of  our  Government,  and 
the  Liberty  of  profelling  Opinions  and 
Fadions,  which  perhaps  our  Neighbours 
may  have  about  them,  but  are  forced  to 
difguife,  and  thereby  they  may  come  in 
time  to  be  extinguish'd.  Plenty  begets 
Wantonnefs  and  Pride,  Wantonnefs  is 
apt  to  invent,  and  Pride  fcorns  to  imi¬ 
tate^,  Liberty  .begets  Stomach  or  Heart, 
and  Stomach  will  not  be  conftrained. 
Thus  we  come  to  have  more  Originals, 
and  more  that  appear  what  they  are,  we 
have  more  Humour  becaufe  every  Man 
follows  his  own,  and  takes  a  Pleafnre, 
perhaps  a  Pride  to  (hew  it.  On 
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On  the  contrary,  where  the  People 
are  generally  poor,  and  forced  to  hard 
Labour,  their  Actions  and  Lives  are  all 
of  a  Piece  5  where  they  ferve  hard  Ma¬ 
tters,  they  mutt  follow  his  Examples  as 
well  as  Commands,  and  are  forced  upon 
Imitation  in  fmall  Matters,  as  well  as 
Obedience  in  great :  So  that  fome  Nati¬ 
ons  look  as  if  they  were  caft  all  by  one 
Mould,  or  cutout  all  by  one  Pattern,  (  at 
leaft  the  common  People  in  one,  and  the 
Gentlemen  in  another :  )  TheyTeemall 
of  a  fort  in  their  Habits,  their  Cuftoms, 
and  even  their  Talk  and  converfation,  as 
well  as  in  the  Application  and  Purfuitof 
their  Aftions  and  their  Lives. 

Belides  all  this,  there  is  another  fort  of 
Variety  amongft  us,  which  arifes  from 
our  Climat,  and  the  Difpofitions  it  Na¬ 
turally  produces.  We  are  not  only  more 
unlike  one  another,  than  any  Nation  I 
know,  but  we  are  more  unlike  ourfelves 
too,  at  feveral  limes,  and  owe  to  our  ve¬ 
ry  Air,  fome  ill  Qualities  as  well  as  many 
good :  We  may  allow  fome  Diftempers 
Incident  to  our  Climat,  fince  fo  much 
Health,  Vigour,  and  Length  of  Life  have 
been  generally  afcribed  to  it ;  for  a- 
mong  the  Greek  and  Roman  Authors 
themfel  ves,  we  (hall  find  the  Brttains  ob- 
ferved,  to  live  the  longeft,  and  the  JE- 

gyptians 
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gypti<ws  the  fhorteft,  of  any  Nations  that 
v/ere  known  in  thofe  Ages.  Befides,  I 
think  none  will  difpute  the  Native  Cou¬ 
rage  ot  our  Men,  and  Beauty  of  our  Wo¬ 
men,  which  may  be  clfe  where  as  great  in 
Particulars,  but  no  where  fo  in  General- 
they  may  be  (  what  is  faidof  Difeafes) 
as  Acute  in  other  Places,  but  with  us, 
they  are  Epidemical.  For  my  own 
Part,  who  have  converfed  much  with 
Men  of  other  Nations,  and  fuch  as  have 
oeen  both  in  great  Imployments  and 
Efteem,  l  ean  fay  very  impartially,  that 
I  have  not  obferved  among  any,  fo 
much  true  Genius  as  among  the  £W- 
UJh  5  no  where  more  Sharpnefs  of  Wit 
moie  Pleafantnefs  of  Humour ,  more 
Range  of  Fancy,  more  Penetration  of 
Thought  or  Depth  of  Reflexion  among 
the  better  Sort :  No  where  more  Good^ 
nefs  of  Nature  and  of  Meaning,  nor  more 
Plainnefs  of  Senfe  and  of  Life  than 
among  the  common  Sort  of  country  Peo¬ 
ple,  nor  more  blunt  Courage  and  Ho- 
nefiy,  than  among  our  Sea-Men. 

But  with  all  this,  our  Country  muft 
be  confeft,  to  be  what  a  great  Foreign 
Phyfician  called  it,  the  R  egion  of  Spleen, 
w'hich  may  arife  a  good  Deal  from  the 
great  Uncertainty  and  many  fuddain 

Changes 
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Changes  of  our  Weather  in  all  Seafons 
of  the  Year.  And  how  much  thefe 
affefr  the  Heads  and  Hearts,  efpecially 
of  the  fine  ft  Tempers,  is  hard  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  by  Men,  whofe  Thoughts  are  not 
turned  '  to  fuch  Speculations.  1  bus 
makes  us  unequal  in  our  Humours,  in- 
conftant  in  our  Paffions,  uncertain  ill 
our  Ends,  and  even  in  our  Defires.  Be- 
fides,  our  different  Opinions  in  Religi¬ 
on  and  the  Factions  they  have  raifed 
or  animated,  for  fifty  Years  paft,  have 
had  an  ill  Effeft  upon  our  Manners  and 
Cuftoms,  inducing  more  Avarice,  Am¬ 
bition,  Difguife  (  with  the  ufual  Con- 
fequences  of  them  )  than  were  before 
in  our  Conftitution.  From  all  this  it 
may  happen  that  there  is  no  where 
more  true  Zeal  in  the  many  different 
Forms  of  Devotion,  and  yet  no  where 
more  Knavery  under  the  Shews  and 
Pretences.  There  are  no  wheie  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Difputes  upon  Religion,  fo  many 
Reafoners  upon  Goverroent,  fo  many 
Refiners  in  Politicks,  fo  many  curious 
Inquifitives,  fomany  Pretenders  to  Bu- 
finefs  and  State-lmployments,  greater 
Porers  upon  Books,  nor  Plodders  after 
Wealth.  ‘  And  yet  no  where  more  a- 

banded  Libertines,  more  refined  Lux- 
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urifts,  extravagant  Debauches,  conceit¬ 
ed,  Gallants,  more  Dabblers  in  Poe¬ 
try  as  well  as  Politicks,  in  Philosophy 
and  in  Chymiftry.  I  have  had  feveral 
Servants  far  gone  in  Divinity,  others  in 
Poetry  *  have  known  in  the  Families  of 
fome  Friends,  a  Keeper  deep  in  the  Rof)~ 
crucia  Principles,  and  a  Laundrefs  firm 
in  thofe  of  Epicurus.  What  E fifed  fo- 
ever  fuch  a  Compofition  or  Medly  of 
Humours  among  us  may  have  upon  our 
Lives  or  our  Government,  it  muft  needs 
have  a  good  one  upon  our  Stage,  and  has 
given  admirable  Play  to  our  comical 
Wits.  So  that  in  my  Opinion  there  is 
no  Vein  of  that  Sort  either  Ancient  or 
Modern,  which  excells  or  equals  the 
Humour  of  our  Plays.  And  for  the  reft, 
I  canuot  but  obferve,  to  the  Honour  of 
our  Country,  that  the  good  Qualities 
amongft  us,  feem  to  be  natural,  and 
the  ill  ones  more  accidental,  and  fuch 
as  would  be  eafily  changed  by  the  Ex¬ 
amples  of  Princes,  and  by  the  Precepts 
of  Laws  3  fuch  I  mean  as  fhould  be 
defigned  to  form  Manners,  to  reftram 
Exceffes,  to  encourage  Induftry,  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mens  Expences  beyond  their  For¬ 
tunes,  to  countenance  Virtue, and  raife 
that  true  Efteem  due  to  Plain  Sen fe  and 
Common  Honefty.'  But 
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But  to  fpin  off  this  Thread  which  is 
already  grown  too  long :  What  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Requeft  the  ancient  Poetry  has 
Lived  in,  may  not  only  be  obferved 
from  the  Univerfal  Reception  and  Ufe 
in  all  Nations  from  China,  to  Peru,  from 
Scythia  to  Arabia,  but  from  the  Efteem 
of  the  beft  and  the  great  eft  Men  as  well 
as  the  Vulgar.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
David  and  Solomon  the  Wifeft  Kings,  Job 
and  Jeremiah  the  Holieft  Men,  were 
the  beft  Poets  of  their  Nation  and  Lan¬ 
guage.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Two 
moft  renowned  Sages  and  Lawgivers 
were  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  whereof  the 
Laft  is  known  to  have  excelled  in  Poe¬ 
try,  and  the  firft  was  fo  great  a  Lover 
of  it,  that  to  his  Care  and  liiduftry  we 
are  faid  (  by  fome  Authors  )  to  owe  the 
Colle&ion  and  Prefervation  of  the  loofe 
and  fcattered  Pieces  of  Homer,  in  the 
Order  wherein  they  have  ft  nee  appear¬ 
ed.  Alexander  is  reported  neither  to 
have  travelled  nor  flept,  without  thofe 
admirable  Poems  always  in  his  Compa¬ 
ny.  Phalaris  that  was  inexorable  to  all 
other  Enemies,  relented  at  the  Charms 
of  Stejichorus  his  •  Mule.  Among  the 
Romans ,  the  laft  and  great  Scipio,  pafP 
ed  the  foft  Hours  of  his  Life  in  the 

Con* 
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Converfation  of  Ferencs,  and  was 
thought  to  have  a  Part  in  the  Compofiti- 
on  of  his  Comedies.  C&far  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  Poet  as  well  as  Orator,  and  compo¬ 
sed  a  Poem  in  his  Voyage  from  Rome, 
to  Spain,  relieving  the  tedious  Difficul¬ 
ties  of  his  March,  with  the  Entertain¬ 
ments  of  his  Mufe.  Augujhts  was  not 
only  a  Patron,  but  a  Friend  and  Com¬ 
panion  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  was 
himfelf,  both  an  Admirer  of  Poetry, 
and  a  pretender  too  as  far  as  his  Genius 
would  reach  or  his  bufy  Scene  allow, 
Tis  true  fince  his  Age,  we  have  few 
fuch  Examples  of  great  Princes  favour¬ 
ing  oraffe&ing  Poetry,  and  as  few  per¬ 
haps  of  great  Poets  deferving  it.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be,  that  the  Fiercenefs  of  the 
Gothick  Humours,  or  Noife  of  their  per¬ 
petual  Wars  frighted  it  away,  or  that 
the  unequal  Mixture  of  the  Modern 
Languages  would  not  bear  it 5  certain 
it  is,  that  the  great  Heights  and  Ex¬ 
cellency  both  of  Poetry  and  Mufick, 
fell  with  the  Roman  Learning  and  Em¬ 
pire,  and  have  never  fince  recovered 
the  Admiration  and  Applaufes  that  be¬ 
fore  attended  them.  Yet  fuch  as  they 
are  amongft  us,  they  muft  be  confeft 
to  be  thefofteft  and  fweeteft,  themoft 
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General  and  moft  innocent  Amufements 
of  common  Time  and  Life.  They  ftill 
find  Room  jn  the  Courts  of  Princes, 
and  the  Cottages  of  Shepherds.  They 
ferve  to  revive  and  animate  the  dead 
Calm  of  poor  or  idle  Lives,  and  to  al¬ 
lay  or  divert  the  violent  Pafiions  and 
perturbations  of  the  greateft  and  the 
bufieft  Men.  And  both  thefe  Effects  ■ 
are  of  equal  Life  to  Human  Life  5  for 
the  Mind  of  Man  is  like  the  Sea,  which 
is  neither  agreable  to  the  Beholder 
nor  the  Voyager,  in  a  Calm  or  in 
a  Storm,  but  is  fo  to  both,  when  a 
little  agitated  by  gentle  Gales y  and  fo 
the  Mind,  when  moved  by  foftandea- 
fy  Pafiions  and  Affections.  I  know  ve¬ 
ry  well,  that  many  who  pretend  to 
be  wife,  by  the  Forms  of  being  grave,  - 
are  apt  to  defpife  both  Poetry  and  Mu- 
fick  as  Toys  and  Trifles  too  light  for 
the  life  or  Entertainment  of  ferious 
Men.  But  whoever  find  themfelves 
wholly  infenfible  to  thefe  Charms  wou’d 
I  think  do  well,  to  keep  their  own 
Counfel,  for  fear  of  reproaching  their 
own  Temper,  and  bringing  the  Good- 
nefs  of  their  Natures,  if  not  of  their 
Underftandings,  into  Queftion:  It  may 
be  thought  at  lead  an  ill  Sign,  if  not  an 
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ill  Confutation,  fince  fome  of  the  [:a~ 
thers  went  fo  tar,  as  to  effeem  the  Love 
of  Mufick  a  Sign  of  Predefrination,  as 
a  thing  Divine,  and  referved  for  the 
Felicities  of  Heaven  it  felf.  While  this 
World  lafrs,  I  doubt  not,  but  the  Plea- 
fare  and  Requefts  of  thefe  two  Enter¬ 
tainments,  will  do  fo  too,  and  happy 
thofethat  content  themfelves  with  thefe, 
or  any  other  fo  eafy  and  fo  innocent, 
arid  do  not  trouble  the  World  or  other 
Men,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  quiet  thera- 
feives,  though  no  body  hurts  them. 

When  all  is  done,  Human  Life  is 
at  the  greateft  and  the  befr,  but  like  a 
froward  Child,  that  muff  be  play’d 
with  and  Humour’d  a  little,  to  keep  it 
quiet  till  it  falls  afleep,  and  then  the 
Care*  is  over. 
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